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FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 


IMPORTANT! The price per gallon of an anti-freeze means nothing unless you know 
how many gallons you will need during the entire winter You can’t get that infor- 
mation on a boil-away anti-freeze. But you can get it for Eveready Prestone ...and 
here it is. See how reasonably you can get two-way protection a// winter long against 
both freeze-up and rust with one shot of Eveready Prestone—one shot because it 
won’t boil off, no matter how warm the weather gets between the cold snaps. If your 
car isn’t on this chart. your dealer has a chart showing all cars, and amounts needed 
for temperatures to 60° below zero. 
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! / ? ro right The first figure shows the protection you 
get with one gallon of Eveready Prestone in the cooling system; the second with one 
and a half gallons—and so on. "+" means above zero. "—" means below zero. 
If your car has a hot water heater, add ‘4 gallon to the quantity called for. 
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MODEL 


Auburn Lafayette 
6-S2, '34; 6-53, '35; 6-54, '36 "94; '35; '96 
8-100, '32; 8-101, 8-105, '33 
850, '34; 851, '35; 852, °36 

Buick 
40, '34, '35, '36 
60, ’32; $0, '33, ’34, '35 
60, 80, 90, '36 
80, 90, '32; 60, '33, '34, '35 
80, 90, ’33; 90, '34, ’35 
Cadillac 
370-D, '34, ’35 
35S-D, '34, '35; 80, 85, '36 
452-D, '34, '35; 90, '36 + 
370-A, 31; 355-B, 32; 355-C, '33 
+ 


+10 
+15 
+21 


0, '34; 35-50, '35 
B, '32; 345-C, ’33 
Lincoin 
Zephyr, ’36 
136,'33,’34,"35,'36 ;145,'34,'35,'36 
Nash 
60, 70, ’31; 960, 970, '32 
1130, 1070, 1170, '33; 1220,'34 +12 
3620, 3640, 3640A, °'36 +14 
1280, 34; 3580, '35; 1080, 1180,'33 +17 
Oldsmobile 
F-30, '30; F-31, 31; F-35, '35; 
F-36, '36 
F-32, L-32, '32; F-33, '33; 
L-35, '35; L-36, '36 
L-33, '33; L-34, '34 : 
Packard 
120-'35, ’36 . f 


+21 
+23 


+3 


+ 3 


All Models—’36 
» SAN FRANCISCO 


hrysier 

6-'32, '33, '34, '35 

8-31, ’32; AF, Imp. '35; 6-'36 
Roy. 8, Imp. 8, '33; Air 8, '35 
70, '31; DeLuxe 8, '36 

De Soto 

6, '31, '32,°33; 8, '31 


Sup. 8, '33; '34; 8, '33, ‘34, '35 
Sup. 8, ’35 
745, '30; 845, '31; DeLuxe. '32 
12, '33, '34, '35, '36 
Pierce Arrow 
41, 42, 43, '31; 54, °32; 836-A, '34 
1601-8, '36 


+21 
+ 


; at MmPANYT, 

NATIONAL © ES: CHICAGO 

RAL OFFICES: NEW YORK, N.Y- _ CARBON CORPORATION 

GENE: CARBIDE 
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UNIT OF 





fb 
6, '34; Airflow 6, Airstream 6, '36 +16 
Airflow, Airstream, '35 +12 840-A, '34; 845, '35 


1602-03 (12), '36 +24 


+8 
+12 
+15 


Dodge 
6, '32, '33, '34, D2, '36 
Senior 6, ’30; DU, '35 
8-’32, '33 

Ford 
A, °30, '31; B, '32, '33 0 
V-8, '32, '33, '34, '36 +18 
V-8, '35 +16 


+6 
+10 
+ 


+3 


DON'T BE CONFUSED BY A NAME 


Many brands of anti-freeze are bein 

mane under various names. Most of dee 
se — on alcohol, and because they are 
ri aa labeled, it is €asy to become con- 
™” - So before you buy any anti-freeze, just 
-. ae dealer how much alcohol it con- 
pa rad alcohol—no matter how it is treat- 
_ os What It Is called—is subject to evapora- 
tion, leaving you without protection. 

But you won’t have to worry if you get 


J ‘4 


+6 

Graham +8 
80, 90, 110, '36 +10 +12 
73-Spl. 6; 72-8, '35 +14 a 
74 6, '35; 80, '36 0 
6, 8, '33; 6, 8, '34; 75, '35 +16 6D, '36 

Hudson » '32; S-2, '33; S-6, '34 

+3 Studebaker 

+12 Dict. 6, '36 

+17 Comm. 8, '31, '32, '33. 

+19 Dict. 6, °34, ’35 

Dict. '31, Comm. 8, '34, 
Pres. 8, '33, '34, 36 

Pres. 8, '31,'32,'35; Comm: 8, '35 


Terr. 


+15 
+15 
+16 


eo 
6-21, 6-25, ’32; FC '35; Roy. '35; 


+6 
+10 
+10 - 8 
+14 
+14 
+17 


6, '36 
8, °31, '32, "33; 6, '35 
8, '35, '36 
8, '34 
Hupmobile 
18, '31; Cent. 8, '32; 321, '33 
417, 421, '34; $21, 3S 
822, '33; 422, '34; 518, '35; 
6-61 i 


+10 
+10 
+17 


+17 +3 


+10 
+14 


lane 
6, '32, '33; 6 Spec. '35; 6, '36 
8, '33; 6 DeLuxe, '35 


36 
826, °33; 426, '34; 527, '35; 
6, '34 


8-621-N '36 








The words 


“Eveready” 
trade marks y" and “Prestone” are the 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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A GALLON 





Won't boil off. 


-- CONtains no alcohol 








First Pictures & Details About the 


EW PLYMOUTH 


THE BIGGEST, ROOMIEST PLYMOUTH EVER BUIL T ‘New Souhd-prookng of Steel Roof and Plook Siti Sound-proofing of Steel Roof and Floor_. Shuts 
| Out Road Noises_ New Safety Interior_ Entire body Pillowed on Live Rubber_ Eliminates Vibration and Rumble 
_New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers_— New “Hushed Ride’’_ Safety Glass is in All Models, No Extra Charge. 
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\ We believe you'll find 
after Careful Inspection 
that Plymouth gives 


you Better Engineering, 


Materials and Work- 
: manship than any other 
SAFETY nvrenion — Controls, fittings Low-Priced Car! AMAZINGLY BIG . . . both rear and front seats are 
Pr pees: inches wider ... more head and leg room, too. 


ALL STEEL! Solid steel top . . . sides, 
and upholstery . . . all styled for Safety! 


doors, floors . . . for your protection! 
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‘*high-pricedcars... 


IMPORTANT rents poe 
ments put 
Plymouth’way outin front...make 


this new car the GREATEST 
VALUE in all Plymouth history. 


Among them are: the new Safety 
Interior...new Scientific Sound- 
Proofing...newRubberCushions 
between frame and body...new 
Airplane-type shock-absorbers...a 
new “Hushed Ride”...new Hypoid 
rear axle, formerly used only in 
the famous 
Floating Power engine mountings... 


PLYMOUTH 7 


and improved Finger-tip Steering. - 
Tests show this new Plymouth 
will give 18 to 24 miles per gallon 
... will save you real money on oil, 
tires and upkeep. And it’s the big- 
gest, roomiest, most beautiful 
Plymouth ever built. 
PRICED WITH THE LOWEST—Easy 
terms offered by Commercial Credit 
Company...through Chrysler, De 
Soto.or Dodge dealers. Be sure that 
you see and drive this great new 
Plymouth today! PLymMouTH Div1- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORP 





MONEY! 


This big 1937 Plymouth 
is priced right down 
with the lowest ... and 
offers very easy pay- 
ment terms. It saves 
you money on. gas, 
oil, tires and upkeep. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ 
Amateur Heur — Columbia 
network — Thursdays, 9 to 
10 P. M.,E. S. T. 


Best Bay 
HU Three! | 
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PUTS THE FARM 
ON RUBBER 


EVERY car owner who does 
much driving over unimproved roads 
and who has to use chains, can save the 
cost and bother of applying them by 
equipping the rear wheels of his car or 
truck with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
This wonderful new tire was designed 
and developed by Harvey S. Firestone 
working with his engineers on his own 
farm in Columbiana County, Ohio. It was tested on all kinds of roads and 
found so efficient that it was also adopted for tractors and all wheeled 
farm implements. 


The rubber lugs of the tread are so placed that they clean as they 
pull, and since the design is continuous, the tire does not bump when 
used on paved roads. Two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords are placed 
under the tread—a patented Firestone construction feature which welds 
the powerful super-traction tread to the patented Gum-Dipped cord 
body, making them one inseparable unit. Gum-Dipping is used only in 
Firestone tires. 

Farmers, country doctors, school bus operators, rural mail carriers, 
in fact, all who do most of their driving off the paved roads cannot afford 
to be without Ground Grip Tires. Go to your nearest Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today and equip your car or 
truck with Firestone Ground Grip Tires—the tire that makes its own road. 


FOR 
EFFICIENCY 


and 
ECONOMY 









Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks—with Margaret 
Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. — WEAF Network 


Firestone 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES 





©1986, F. T. & R. Co. 
















FREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


ARM fencing, feed grinders, radio 

receiving sets, automobiles—well 
nearly everything one thinks of for 
making life pleasanter and more ef- 
ficient and more profitable will be 
found advertised in this issue. 


Naturally, the sole purpose of each 
advertisement is to sell something. 
The advertiser realizes however, that 
he cannot always tell his complete 
story in his advertisement. In such 
cases he prepares booklets, circulars, 
and other forms of printed matter to 
send free to any who are interested 
enough to ask for more information. 


We have listed below the free lit- 
erature offered by this month’s ad- 
vertisers. Look over the list and 
write the advertisers for any that 
may interest you. Opposite each list- 
ing you will find the number of the 
page on which the advertisement ap- 
pears. 


Page 
Allis-Chalmers’ catalogs on tractors, 

PIP CUEREES HOMES Gl itae ci csasyeneveh Ssparedisdasovesertdenc 59 
Akron Lamp’s iron information............ 44 
American’s Free Frog Book.................... 52 
American Feather: & Pillow’s 

sample feathers................ stitscns 46 
Catalog, American hichackak CBs vescioeies 38 
W. Atlee Burpee’s Garden Book............ 38 
Beery’s book “How to Break and 

PANE PUDUBES © secon iaisccsssdventexsichunscoyessts 51 
Bostrom-Brady’s farm toed literature... 46 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire Co......... 46 
Belsaw’s catalog of sawmills, 

RERUNS CORES, cis susie sess ssusivensnsucat udveavtyers 61 
Brazel’s catalog of fireworks.................... 60 
Baby Chick and Poultry 

CENA EC Se en ae 56, 57,58; 59 
Coleman Lamp’s free iron folder.......... 52 
Coker’s circular on tobacco seed.......... = 58 
Catalog, Coyne Electrical School.......... . 


De Laval’s information on separators, 
MORNE ce Doh 12 a) cicguavvacisawaianrieeievne® 
Employment information— 


42, 45, 46, 48, 51, 52, 54, 56, 61 


Free trial sample of Ex-Lax.................... 22 
Herskovits’ booklet on trapping............ 60 
Hemphill Schools’ book ‘‘March of 

Diesel” BE ec NE NOt aA 33 
Catalog, Hill Sein. Fur Co. aes 60 
Literature, Int. Typewriter Co............... 42 
Kitselman’s free fence catalog................ 46 
A. H. Lewis’ 1937 Calendar- 

Thermometer (Send Stamp)............ 45 
Dr. LeGear’s Complete Poultry Guide 

and Livestock Manual........................ 56 
Book, Mantle Lamp Company................ 47 
Morton’s book “Meat Curing 

ME Sen Saisie OS sc rf origiesenciats anise 49 
Catalog, Nashville Auto College............ 56 
National’s bulletins on feeding 

Cottonseed Meal and Cake................ 54 
Owensboro Ditcher’s free literature....... 29 
Literature on Poorman’s brooderv.......... 36 
Park’s book on poultry keeping............ 56 
Perel & Lowenstein’s Jewelry catalog...... 52 
Stark’s Prize Fruit Book....................... 67 
Spohn’s book “How to Train Colts”... 49 
Catalog, Simplex Brooder Stove Co....... 56 


Sentinel’s radio, wincharger literature.. 47 
Catalog, Square Deal Mail 


Ae AGN occ kc acavece laces sncitécseateks 42 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co............. 42 
Savannah Fence’s Roofing Book............ 60 
J. B. Sedberry’s feed grinder literature 56 
Catalog, Spencer Fireworks Co............. 52 
Catalog, F. C. Taylor Fur Co................. 59 
Turner’s literature on saw mill................ 56 
Catalog, U. S$. Marble & Granite Co....... 60 
Witte’s catalog on log saws.......... Py ae 52 
Literature, Wind Impeller’ Electric 

OO it a BE a oe a ge 52 
Woodmanse’s folder on windmifls.......... 52 
Catalog, Zenith Radio Corp...............:6+ 38 
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Don’t Miss These Features— 


Madonna of the Chair: a reproduction of 

Raphael’s famous masterpiece 1 
The 1937 Outlook 5 
Thirty Years of Successful 

Farming . . A sd L. O. Brac — 7 
When the Yankees Came ; . ae 
New Models Take to the Highways 9 
Tillage Does Affect Cotton 


Vaeldge <3 . By Alexander Nunn 10 
A Close Shave for ‘Santa Claus: 
a story . . . By Ellis Parker Butler 11 


Improving the Farm With 

Native Stones 
The Gift for Your Wife—_ 

Running Water . . . By H. P. Stuckey 14 
Start That Home Orchard ‘Now a. a 16 
Stolen Point: a short short story . By Horace Lytle 20 
The Manger Song: apoem . By Edwin Markham 24 
What’s Going on in Radioland . By Ethel Rogers 28 
Why Not Higher Beef 

Standards? . . By Frank D. Tomson 54 
Building the Dairy Barn By E. R. Eudaly 54 
He Dreamed of Fresh Eggs and 

Fresh Poultry . By Frank E. Mitchell 58 
Lake County Sets Example . By J. Francis Cooper 61 
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Civilization Building By Clarence Poe 66 
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Editorials, 6; Farm Work, 12; Garden, 17; What's 
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Voice of the Farm, 60; Handy Devices, 60; Alabama 
News, 61. 
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What Is the 1939 Outlook? 


@ An increased demand for farm products in 1937 and a higher level of farm family living 
resulting from a marked improvement in farm income have been forecast by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its annual outlook report. More than 100 federal 
and state extension economists assisted in its preparation. Thinking farmers throughout the 
country have come to look upon the bureau's forecasts as a sound basis for making their 
next year’s plans. High spots in the outlook for individual crops are summarized herewith. 


N PLANNING for next year’s operations, the 

cotton farmer is faced with a smaller supply of 
American cotton but a larger world supply of all 
cotton. The reduction in world carry-over of 
American cotton was approximately 2,000,000 
bales in the 1935-36 cotton year. The 1936-37 
production of foreign cotton will be the largest 
in history and is expected to reach 17,500,000 
bales. 

With a further reduction in world carry-over 
of American cotton in 1937, as now appears prob- 
able, the 1937 United States crop could be in- 
creased somewhat without giving a world supply 
of American cotton for the season 1937-38 larger 
than the supply of this cotton for this season. 

Any large increase in the 1937 American 
crop would tend to reduce prices unless offset by 
an increased demand for American cotton or by a 
general rise in the price level. 

The supply situation, especially if accom- 
panied by a further increase in demand, is favor- 
able to maintaining prices of cotton seed and 
cottonseed products during the current season at 
levels higher than the comparatively high prices 
of the previous season. 


TRUCK CROPS.—Production of commercial 
truck crops for fresh market shipment in 1937 
probably will be larger than the record volume in 
1936. Further improvement in consumer buy- 
ing power will about offset the effects of increased 
supplies and maintain prices at about the same 
level as in 1936. 


FEED, POWER, MEAT—Shortage in pres- 
ent feed supplies is primarily in grain. Hay sup- 
plies are approximately normal. Supplies of by- 
product feeds are about average. Prices of all 
feed grains, by-product feeds, and of hay will 
remain high during most of the 1936-37 market- 
ing year. 

The decline in the number of horses and 


mules on farms continued in 1936 and is ex- 
pected to continue during 1937 and for several 
years to come. Demand is strong and prices of 
horses and mules are expected to increase some- 
what above present prices. Further switching 
from horses to tractors is expected. 

As a result of the drouth, the smallest supply 
of meats in 15 years is in prospect for 1937. The 
position of livestock producers in general will 
probably be relatively more favorable than that 
of cash grain farmers for several years. 


CATTLE AND HOGS.—The general trend 
in cattle numbers is likely to be upward in the 
next few years. Because of the reduced hog sup- 
plies in prospect for the next two years, the 
cattle industry will be in a rather favorable posi- 
tion even though slaughter supplies should be 
large. Total slaughter of cattle in 1937 is ex- 
pected to be less than in either 1935 or 1936. 

The number of hogs for slaughter in the pres- 
ent marketing year, which began October 1, is 
expected to be from 10 to 15 per cent larger than 
in the two. preceding years, when the totals were 
the smallest in many years. The yearly average 
of hog prices probably will be about the same 
during 1936-37 as in 1935-36. Prices during the 
summer of 1937 probably will average higher 
than in the summer of 1936. 


EGGS, POULTRY, MILK.—Smaller mar- 
ketings of poultry and turkeys in 1937 following 
heavy production and sales this year are in pros- 
pect. Egg marketings next year are expected to 
increase. 

The decline in consumption of fluid milk 
and cream and ice cream which occurred during 
the depression has been halted and consumption 
is now increasing. Prices of milk cows will 
probably increase materially during the next two 
years, and are likely to average rather high for 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Three Fights to Engage In 


HE new Congress meets January 5. Aside from the 

widely discussed questions of crop insurance, produc- 
tion control, consumer cooperatives, and reciprocal trade 
agreements, there are other important problems on which 
every farmer ought to be interested in securing action. 


Foremost among these is the Bankhead farm tenant 
aid bill. The South is not going to reach and maintain a 
high level of agricultural prosperity and happiness until 
something is done to break down our system of tenancy. It’s 
a burden that is today holding back and dragging down 
tenant and landlord alike. We don’t need to be told that 
every tenant cannot profitably operate a farm of his own; 
it ought not to be necessary either to point out to opponents 
of the bill that the two million Southern tenant families 
are not all tenants because of their own shortcomings. 
Farm ownership builds citizenship and there is pretty 
conclusive proof that with a high percentage of home- 
owning cotton farmers we would never have faced the sur- 
plus problems that we have struggled with since 1930. Just 
as surely farm ownership leads“to better schools, better 
churches, a more certain conservation of our soil. We hope 
the bill will have the active support of all our subscribers. 


A service badly needed is government grading of 
tobacco and government grading and stapling of cotton. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture is now bringing 
this valuable help to a limited number of farmers; with 
adequate funds it could be provided for all. Chancellor 
S. V. Sanford of the University of Georgia system was 
recently quoted as saying that farmers in his state to whom 
it was available were enthusiastic over the cotton service. 
(Georgia has had no government tobacco grading.) 
Everybody knows why short-staple cotton has been 
grown so widely in years past; so many buyers paid 
just as much for this short-staple as for the _better- 
staple cottons the farmer was urged to grow. But wherever 
one-variety communities have been developed, wherever 
grading and stapling service is'available, the grower is 
getting the extra premium and extra profit for cotton 
stapling 15-16 inch and | inch and better, premiums run- 
ning anywhere from $2.50 to $10 per bale. 


Then there is the fight being led by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Donald Comer, presi- 
dent, for net weight selling of cotton and a tariff on jute. 
As matters now stand, cotton cannot compete with jute 
for many uses, a notable example being cotton bagging 
itself. In his fight in the last Congress for a tariff on jute, 
Senator Richard B. Russell of Georgia showed that jute 
was substituting for 1'4 million bales of cotton in the 
United States. It is estimated that cotton bagging would 
consume 200,000 bales annually. If you believe an added 
market of 1,500,000 bales of cotton annually in this country 
is worth fighting for, tell your Congressman or Senator so. 


Of course if American manufacturers are willing to 
relax tariff restrictions greatly on things farmers buy, then 
cotton farmers would not need to ask for greater pro- 
tection on things they sell. But if we are to continue to 
have high protection for the benefit of manufacturers, then 
let’s demand equally high protection for American-grown 
cotton in its competition with foreign-grown jute. 


“Members One of Another” 


ONE of the noticeable and gratifying developments of 

the last few years is the increasing realization by 
farmers and city workers of their mutual interdependence 
and a better understanding of each other’s problems. As 
one prospers so will the other and neither can long prosper 
at the expense of the other. Just as an example, a city 
worker said to us a few days ago: “Some folks have de- 
_ nounced the farmer for cutting his production but there’s 
not a manufacturer anywhere who next year will produce 


more than he thinks he can sell. When the farmer had 
so much stuff, he couldn’t sell it, for nobody else had any 
money to buy it.” 


How far could we have traveled a decade ago and 
never have found such an attitude! From the other side, 
we believe farm folks are coming to better realize that 
good wages for urban workers mean better prices for 
cotton and butter and vegetables and hogs, and further- 
more that city wages are not always as high as they sound. 

In a long-time view, we question the fairness of the 
“30-hour week” to agriculture just as we would question 
the fairness to industrial workers of any smaller cotton or 
wheat crop than was produced this year. We think agri- 
culture and industry should both realize that the greatest 
prosperity for all will come by large production of goods 
and commodities and services and their wide distribution 
among all the people. We must concern ourselves with the 
problems of underconsumption as well as with the prob- 
lems of overproduction. 


Hobbies Add Zest to Life 


T WAS in late October and a neighbor woman, now 

growing old, called to us as we passed her door. “I 
want you to see my finest dahlia,” she exclaimed, bringing 
out a magnificent blossom—a truly gorgeous dahlia so 
large that we refuse to risk our reputation for veracity by 
saying just how big it really was. But what impressed us 
most was neither the great size nor rare brilliance of the 
flower, but the radiant enthusiasm of this elderly flower 
lover herself. Her hobby is dahlias and her year-round 
interest in them goes far toward keeping her young. 


Few other features of The Progressive Farmer have 
been so interesting as our young people’s letters on their 
favorite hobbies published a few months ago. But hobbies 
need not be for young people alone. No man or woman 
of any age should be without a hobby of some kind. And 
it is none too early to select some worth while enthusiasm 
on which to concentrate in 1937. Someone has said that 
real culture consists in “knowing something about every- 
thing and everything about something.” Having a hobby 
contributes greatly to this end. 


To Farm Women: Register Next Time 


“H AVE you and your wife voted yet?” we asked one 

farm neighbor on the afternoon of election day. “I 
am voting, but Mary—you didn’t register, did you?” he 
called to her. And we found that Mary hadn’t. Of our 
next-nearest farm neighbor we asked the same question 
and received the same reply—the wife hadn’t registered. 
“She voted once in a school tax election, but that’s the only 
time she has ever been to the polls,” we were told. 

The election of 1936 is over, but it’s none too early for 
both farm men and farm women to make up their minds 
that at next election time and ever thereafter Mrs. Farmer 
will vote right alongside Mr. Farmer at every polling place 
in the South. And every widow or unmarried farm 
woman of voting age should also register and vote. 

As Miss Hill appropriately reminded our women read- 
ers last month: “In the cities, North and South, party 
bosses nearly always bring out a full vote of city women. 
Farm women must be urged and encouraged to vote their 
full strength also.” How can the interests of the farm 
family be protected in the same degree as the interests of 
the city family if the city family casts two votes per family 
and the farm family only one? Hence let us repeat our 
dual advice: (1) To the farm man: See that your wife and 
daughters over 21 always register when you co. (2) To 
farm wives and daughters over 21: Next time don’t even 
wait for husband or father to ask you to register; go ahead 
and attend to it yourself, inform yourself about the issues, 
and exercise your complete privilege of citizenship. 
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Farming 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Hayes were one of the five Alabama farm families 
to receive the Master Farmer award at Auburn on November 17. 
Other recipients were Mr. and Mrs. ]. R. Brunson, Butler County; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Meadows, Lowndes; Mr. and Mrs. Olin Riser, 
Talladega, and Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Fleming, Madison. Watch for 
stories of all these outstanding farmers and farm women soon. 


N° a single year within the past 

30 have Master Farmer and 
Mrs. Elgie Hayes, Madison County, 
Ala., lost money farming. “Our an- 
nual inventories show that even dur- 
ing the depression years we managed 
to make a living and break even, or 
better,” they declare. 

Not only have the Hayes made a 
living and some money farming, but 
they have gotten a great deal of 
pleasure out of it and have developed 
a number of unique features. 


It was very interesting to learn 
that every man on the farm is re- 
quired to shave at least twice weekly. 
At this one old man rebelled once, 
but returned to the farm at the ead 
‘of two years. Tenants like the plan 
and get a big “kick” out of seeing 
that each sticks to it. They also check 
to see that Mr. Hayes shaves every 
other day. 


Early every morning the tenants 
gather to obtain a report on the hap- 
penings of the previous day. Rain or 
shine, they are present to hear Mr. 
Hayes review local, state, and nation- 
al affairs. This has proved to be an 
excellent way of keeping tenants fully 
informed about markets, finances, 
legislation, and other things affect- 
ing agriculture. The tenants like this 
feature so well that they often meet 
on Sundays. 


Mutual Burial Insurance 


Another interesting feature is the 
plantation burial insurance plan, 
which pays $60 on the funeral of 
each adult and $30 on that of each 
child. When a death occurs each of 
the 75 families protected pays a small 
assessment. At first there was an an- 
nual written agreement but the plan 
has worked so well that written 
agreements are no longer needed. 

There is only one lock on the farm 
and it is seldom used. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Hayes are in- 
dustrious and good managers is illus- 
trated by the fact that Mr. Hayes 
borrowed $50 to get married and at 
the end of 244 years they had saved 
$1,700. They now own 853 acres of 
land valued at $60 per acre, live in an 
$8,000 brick home, have $8,000 worth 
of other buildings, and own an addi- 
tional $8,000 worth of farming im- 


plements and work stock. All of this 
has been earned—not inherited. 

They have made it a practice not 
to put all their eggs in one basket. 
Cash comes from a number of 
sources. About one-half the income 
is derived from cotton and cotton 
seed, while the other half comes 
from corn, lespedeza, oats, wheat, 
hay, and hogs. 

By growing legumes both summer 
and winter, and following a definite 
crop rotation, production has been 
materially increased. Cotton aver- 
ages over one-half bale and corn 
more than 30 bushels per acre. Corn 
follows legumes and is not fertilized. 
Cotton follows corn. This year it was 
fertilized with 200 pounds per acre 
of 6-8-4, 


Eighteen Years of Lespedeza 


On 40 acres of land where a cot- 
ton-legume-corn rotation is followed, 
corn production has been doubled 
and cotton increased one-third. 


Eighteen years ago next February, 
Mr. Hayes began sowing lespedeza 
and has continued growing it since 
that time. He lets the lespedeza oc- 
cupy the land two years and follows 
it with corn, then cotton. On the 
best land cotton is sometimes grown 
for two years before the land is re- 
seeded to lespedeza. 

This Master Farmer has found it 
a good practice to sow 2 to 24% bush- 
els of oats per acre late in February 
or early in March. After oats have 
been sowed and covered lightly, 1 to 
1% bushels of lespedeza seed per 
acre is sowed on the same land and 
left uncovered. Thus the land grows 
two crops—lespedeza and oats—at 
the same time. After oats are har- 
vested in the spring the lespedeza 
produces hay or seed. 

To get an extra crop the second 
year the land is in lespedeza, oats or 
wheat is often sowed in the lespedeza 
sod with a grain drill or disk, dis- 


turbing the sod as little as. possible. 


Another method of improving the 
land and producing two crops on the 
same land the same year is inter- 
planting of corn with cowpeas or 
soybeans. After the corn is harvested 
the beans and peas are hogged off or 
left on the land to improve the soil. 








Mr. and Mrs. Hayes seated on their 
lawn with two of the grandchildren. 


Have proved Elgie Hayes a Master Farmer 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Agricultural Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


The erosion-control value of lespe- 
deza was demonstrated very force- 
fully to Mr. Hayes when in his fields 
recently during a heavy rainstorm. 
Water coming off the lespedeza field 
was clear while that running off ad- 
joining land was very muddy, indi- 
cating a heavy soil loss on the un- 


sodded land. 


Legumes Summer and Winter 


Briefly stated, Mr. Hayes has 
found the growing of summer and 
winter legumes to be the best method 
for enriching soils, controlling ero- 
sion, and reducing production costs. 
He also adds humus to the soil by 
cutting all corn and cotton stalks and 
turning under all residues. 


Practically all planting seed is pro- 
duced on the farm—cotton, lespe- 
deza, vetch, crimson clover, cowpeas, 
soybeans, oats, wheat, and most gar- 
den seed. Seed is kept as pure as 
possible from year to year by grow- 
ing solid fields of the same varieties. 
He grows D.P.L. cotton, Neal’s Pay- 
master corn, Kobe lespedeza, and 
Tokio soybeans. He makes a_=prac- 
tice of getting new seed corn from 
the breeder every other year. 


Mr. Hayes, together with other 
farmers of the Lily Flagg one-variety 
community, averages 75 to 100 points 
premium on the better-staple cotton 
produced in the community. This 
is due to the fact that all the farmers 
produce D.P.L. cotton and have it 
ginned on a cooperative gin which 
gins no other variety. This also pre- 
vents gin-mixing of seed and plating 
of bales. 

Beautiful trees and lawn surround 
the attractive house which is equip- 
ped with electric lights, running wa- 
ter, modern bathroom, hot water 
heater, electric stove, refrigerator, 
iron, vacuum cleaner, fans, cream 
separator, piano, rugs, and linoleums. 
All doors and windows are well 
screened. 

County Agent J. B. Mitchell de- 
scribes Mr. Hayes as an excellent co- 
operator as follows: “He is always 
ready to help push anything that is 
good for his community, county, 
state, and nation.” He is president 
of the Huntsville Production Credit 
Association, secretary-treasurer of the 
Madison County Farmers Exchange, 
and member of the Farm Bureau 
and of the county agricultural con- 
servation program. 


Harvesting wheat (top) on the Hayes farm. (Bottom) Mr. Hayes has recently begun 


to raise his work stock. Here are two of his promising mule colts. 

















The home of Rob- 

ert McCord during 

the Civil War. His 

daughter, Leonora 

Antoinette, is the 

“Nettie” who tells 
the story. 


When the Yankees Came 


As told to Robext O. Huie by his pw 


WHEN the Civil War began I 

was 11 -years old, in a family of 
eight children—six girls and two 
boys. We lived in a large colonial 
house on a farm about 16 miles below 
Atlanta and four miles north of 
Jonesboro. : 

I do not recall that there was much 
talk of war until it actually began; 
but I remember very distinctly the 
day that Father left us. He assured 
us that his absence would be brief, 
saying that in his opinion it would 
all be over within a few weeks. 

We were not, however, left alone. 
Father had arranged for a young 
man, known as Captain Dollar, to 
live with us during his absence. Dol- 
lar held a county office and was 
exempt from military service. 

Mother was a woman of strong, 
courageous character, and carried on 
as best she could, with the cooper- 
ation of our faithful slaves. 

A year passed, another, and we 
were well into the third. The war 
that Father had so confidently pre- 
dicted would last but a few months, 
had already lasted a few years, with 
no” prospect’ of itsconclusion: We 
seldom sawa newspaper, and the 
meager news we heard was often un- 
reliable. : 

While moving along in the even 
tenor of our way, one morning. we 
were suddenly thrown into panic by 
a rumor that the Yankees were com- 
ing. Captain Dollar mounted his 
horse and galloped up the highway. 
He returned about noon declaring 
that the rumor was evidently with- 
out foundation. 


“The Yanks..Are Coming!” 


About a week later, however, there 
came another rumor—more persist- 
ent. Again Captain Dollar swung 
into the saddle and rode rapidly up 
the highway. About midafternoon 
he dashed up at full speed, his horse 
flecked with foam, sides heaving. 
He sprang to the ground and strode 
rapidly toward the house, calling out 
to Mother: 

“Aunt Becky, they’re coming!” 

We children were panic-stricken, 
and even Mother, usually so calm and 
self-possessed, entirely lost her com- 





posure for the time being. Captain 
Dollar assured us that he didn’t 
think the soldiers would molest us. 
Then, hastily packing a few of his 
belongings into a bag, he bade us 
farewell and rode away. We knew 
that if he remained with us he would 
be almost surely captured. 


Mother snapped into action, order- 
ing Uncle Jim and Uncle Daniel, two 
of our old slaves, to put the horses to 
the wagon. She gathered together a 
few articles of wearing apparel and 
a scant supply of provisions, and 
directed the men to carry them down 
to the wagon. Where she intended 
going I do not know, and doubt if 
she knew. But the Yankees were 
coming and we must go somewhere! 


Mother Changes Her Mind 


Uncle Daniel was standing at the 
horses’ heads, hand on the reins, 
waiting for us, and I noted that 
tears were trickling down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. Mother was stand- 
ing beside the wagon, bidding her 
old home a silent farewell. Oh, how 
sad her expression! And then she 
did an unusual thing—she fainted. 


I screamed at the top of my voice. 
Aunt Lucy, our cook, ran to the well 
and brought water. We sprinkled 
her face, chafed her hands and arms 
and were soon rewarded by seeing 
her open her eyes. She gazed at us 
as if slightly bewildered, then glanced 
up the road. The Yankees were not 
yet in view. Directly she rose to her 
feet and stood there in deep thought. 
Then, turning to the men, she calmly 
directed them to take the horses back 
to the barn and bring our luggage 
into the house. 


I was too utterly astounded to say 
a word. The Yankees coming, and 
we were going back into the house! 
Seeing my consternation, Mother 
placed a hand affectionately on my 
head and said: “Honey, we'll stay 
here, if they—kill us!” 


We securely fastened the windows 
and locked the doors. And not long 
thereafter we saw the Yankees com- 
ing! We could see them far up the 
road, marching slowly bur steadily. 
Through the window we watched 
them until those heading the column 


were directly in front of the house. 
Our hearts almost ceased to beat. But 
imagine our relief when we saw that, 
instead of coming up to the house, 
they kept on down the road. 


Mother’s face relaxed and almost 


beamed, and we children rejoiced. . 


But, alas! our joy was of short dura- 
tion, for directly we saw the soldiers 
turn into a field just below us. 


Forgot to Lock One Door 


We prepared our own simple sup- 
per and went through the pretense 
of eating, but with little appetite. 
We were afraid to go to bed, so we 
sat in the dining room. About mid- 
night we heard footsteps in the 
back yard. There was a door leading 
into the cellar from the back yard, 
and that door we had overlooked. It 
was unlocked. We hoped they would 
not discover it, but directly we heard 
it open and the soldiers entering. 

With bated breath we sat there, 
hoping and praying that they would 
take what they could find down there 
and go their way. But, alas! in a few 
minutes we heard them coming up 
the ‘steps leading into the kitchen. 


We children were almost fright- 
ened out of our senses and clung 
frantically to Mother. She remained 
calm, though very pale. I firmly 
believed we would all be killed. 


They boldly stalked into the din- 
ing room—half a dozen big, rough 
fellows. As we huddled around 
Mother, clutching at her skirts, one 
of them leered at me in such a wick- 
ed manner that I cried out. Where- 
upon one big fellow, not so tough 
looking, came over and gently took 
my hand, saying: “Sissy, we won’t 
hurt you. Come over with me.” He 
set me down in the corner; then, 
planting himself in front of me, he 
stood there like a sentinel. 

Meantime the other men were ran- 
sacking the cupboard, taking all the 
food they could find, which was very 
little, God knows, and then opened 
closets, trunks, and wardrobes, tak- 
ing what few clothes Father had left. 

After what seemed ages, however, 
they started back down the steps. 
But the tension was not entirely over 


until we heard them emerge into the _ 


yard. When all grew quiet again, we 
went to bed, and I soon fell asleep. 
Next morning, Mother and I were 
sitting on the front porch when we 
saw two more soldiers approach- 
ing. Mother must have instinctively 
known they were men of an entirely 
different type, for. she invited them 
to have seats on the porch with us. 


Protected From Marauders 


They sat there and talked with us 
for almost an hour, and assured 
Mother that we would not be harm- 
ed. When she told them of the treat- 
ment we had been accorded on the 
previous night, they were indignant, 
declaring that the marauders were 
roughnecks who had sneaked from 
camp without leave, and promised 
that there would be no repetition of 
that sort of conduct. They assured 
her further that they would under- 
take to single out the guilty culprits 
and have them punished. And they 
promised to send a guard that night 
for our protection. — 


As they passed out of hearing, 
Mother turned to me and smilingly 
remarked: “Nettie, those soldiers are 
gentlemen—if they are Yankees!” 

And that night the guard came. 
We secured all windows and doors. 
And we had a guard every night 
thereafter. 

The soldiers came to our well for 
water, and sometimes brought us 
coffee, sugar, rice, and crackers, for 
which we were very grateful. 

Just how long the Yankees remain- 
ed encamped near us I do not know 
—probably for a much briefer period 
than it seemed to me at the time. 
We had long since become accus- 
tomed to them and of course ceased 
to fear them. Early one morning 
they folded their tents and soon were 
gone. . 

With the Battle of Atlanta only a 
few miles north of us and the Battle 
of Jonesboro a little below us—we 
could hear the booming of cannon 
in that battle—and having the enemy 
troops encamped almost at our door, 
we felt that we had been very near 
the theater of war, as indeed we had. 


The War Finally Over 


After what seemed ages, we learn- 
ed that the gigantic struggle was 
over. Oh, what rejoicing! The war 
over! Never had the sun shone so 
brightly; never was the sky so blue; 
never did Mother seem so happy. 
“Father’s coming home!” we chil- 
dren sang from morning until night. 

And finally Father came—weary 
and ‘footsore, his clothes in tatters, 
almost barefoot, face emaciated but 
lighted with a happy smile. I shall 
never forget that day. Years seemed 
to be magically lifted from Mother’s 
shoulders, though when she first be- 
held the gaunt, pathetic figure ap- 
proaching with dragging footsteps, 
she could not restrain a few tears. 

In honor of the occasion we sacri- 
ficed the last fowl on the place and 
feasted on chicken pie. ‘Our hearts 
welled up in gratitude to the kind 
Providence that had preserved him, 
while so many of our friends came 
home with empty sleeves, or artifi- 
cial limbs, and many did not come 
back at all. 

I am now 80 years of age, but I re- 
member-those dark days almost as 
well as the events of last year. 
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New Medels Take to the Road 


New beauty, new perfowmance, and new economy ave 
built into the scores of new 1937 models released to 
he public by automobile manufacturers this month 


A FEW OF THE MANY NEW 1937 
DELS 


Facing left, outside lane, left to right, 
Dodge and MHudson-Terraplane; inside 
lane, Chevrolet: Facing right, left to right, 
inside lane, Ford V8 and Chrysler Royal; 
outside lane, Pontiac and Plymouth. 
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Plowing Methods 
and Bigger 
Lana Yields 







Poor (left) and good (right) plowing. 


N A level 20-acre field near 
Prattville, Ala., John W. Ran- 
dolph, agricultural engineer of the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, and his assistant I. F. Reed, are 
uncovering facts about cotton tillage 
methods that may mean dollars and 
dollars to farmers on the heavy soil 
types of Alabama and Georgia. 

“All these years,” says Mr. Ran- 
dolph, “we have been telling the 
farmer to prepare a firm, well-pul- 
verized seedbed. What we need to be 
telling him is to prepare a coarse, 
cloddy seedbed. Instead of-working 
from ‘can to can’t’ just before plant- 
ing time to make his land look pret- 
ty, he had often better go fishing.” 


One Soil Type Covered 


Now Randolph and Reed tell you 
frankly to begin with that their ex- 
periments have covered but one soil 
type, the Greenville, a sticky, red- 
dish or chocolate-colored soil with 
a red or mottled clay subsoil. But 
they do believe that the methods 
which have given such widely differ- 
ing results on the heavy Greenville 
soil would probably apply also to 
many Black Belt soils, to the red and 
brown clays of the Piedmont, and to 
other heavy cotton soils. In all prob- 
ability the results would not be the 
same on sandy soils. 

Five years ago the plots were laid 
off, 1-12 acre each. Some plots get no 
preparation at all, the old stalks be- 
ing pulled by hand and the seed 
planted in the hard ground; some 
are flat-broken and bedded; some 
have the middles busted out and the 
planting done “on the hard;” some 
plots have every care that deep break- 
ing, subsoiling, disking, harrowing, 
and bedding can give. All plots have 


A very satisfactory method of bedding, 
if done early. 








By ALEXANDER 
NUNN 


been planted, fertilized, and culti- 
vated exactly alike. 

“Over the four-year period,” said 
Mr. Randolph as he showed us over 
the field early in the fall, “planting 
with no seedbed preparation has 
given us an average yield of 1,125 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Con- 
trasted with that is plot 507 where 
busting out the old row eight inches 


—Photo by U. 8S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering. 





Elaborate shallow winter cultiva- 
tion has not only failed to increase 
yields ever no preparation, but has 
actually rediiced them. Broadcast 
breaking in early January four inches 
deep, followed by disk hilling April 
1, has given an increase of 69 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre over no prepa- 
ration and gotten the work done be- 
fore the rush starts. 


Eight Inches Better Than Four 


In studying the plots with Mr. 
Randolph and hearing comparative 
yields from him we soon grasped the 
fact that breaking up to eight inches 





























Whether the season is wet, dry, or normal, variable depth planting gets a stand. 


deep early in January, listing back 
two furrows February 1, and bust- 
ing middle around February 15 has 
given us our highest average yield 
of 1,347 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. The land looked like h— at 
planting. Over here is plot 406, pre- 
pared four inches deep in the spring 
by disking, breaking, and harrow- 
ing, and in beautiful shape at plant- 
ing, with a yield 241 pounds less.” 


Starting Point for Comparison . 


Let me make it plain that the “no 
preparation” plot is not being set up 
as a practical cotton production 
method; the hand labor required 
runs too high, but there had to be a 
starting point for comparative work. 


In spring work, he said, with 
preparation between February | and 
March 20 four inches deep, but one 
method showed as much as a 79- 
pound increase over no preparation, 
even with any amount of disking, 
breaking, and harrowing. Busting 
the row and four furrows back gave 
the 79-pound increase. 


deep has produced much better yields 
than shallow plowing around four 
inches deep. For example, he com- 
pared two sets of plots prepared in 
the winter alike in all respects ex- 
cept for depth of plowing. Eight 
inches had given 1,343 pounds of 
seed cotton; four inches, 1,194; in 
another similar comparison, fall 
plowing eight inches deep had given 
1,280 pounds of cotton, fall plowing 
four inches 1,085 pounds—40 
pounds less than no_ preparation 
whatever. 


“Extreme depth of subsoiling has 
not paid,” Mr. Randolph told us. 
“Of course the average farmer with 
ordinary equipment can’t plow eight 
inches deep, but we say from what 
we have learned here, go below old 
plow sole by %4-inch each year up to 
eight inches.” 

One noticeable fact about spring 
plowing was that it had seemed to 
control weed growth better than 
winter plowing; deep plowing also 
seemed to be giving better control 
than shallow plowing. 

The cloddy seedbed made by dry- 


working the soil Randolph and 
Reed speak of so enthusiastically 
does not run together after rains, 
gives good air circulation, and per- 
mits the roots to grow down deep 
into the land; the “pretty” seedbed, 
the good farmer’s seedbed, after one 
or two heavy rains rapidly forms a 
hard layer a few inches under the 
surface that prevents natural’ root 
growth. Look at the difference in 
root growth in the two illustrations. 
In adry spell the difference in appear- 
ance of two such plots has been re- 
markable, plots with good taproot 
formation standing green and up- 
right long after shallow-rooted plots 
have begun to look as if hot water 
had been poured on them. 

One of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries in these seedbed prepara- 
tion experiments has been the fact 
that methods which enable the cot- 
ton plant to produce long, normal 
taproots have not only consistently 
produced higher yields but longer- 
staple, stronger-fibered lint. The 
government report on the 1936 crop 
showed variations from 7% to 1 1-32 
inches in staple length. Methods 
that produce the type of shallow root 
growth shown in the upper photo in 
the center of the page will give good 
staple length in wet seasons; in dry 
seasons the staple length and quality 
will be very poor. 


Other Factors in Experiments 


All the yields from the Prattville 
field are high compared with average 
Alabama yields and undoubtedly the 
soil is fairly fertile, but there are oth- 
er factors. A good variety of cotton 
has been used consistently; seed is 
delinted and planted with a variable 
depth planter, practically always in- 
suring a good stand; the best experi- 
mental evidence from Auburn is be- 
ing used in fertilization, and the fer- 
tilizer is put down in bands on the 
side of the cotton rather than under 
the row. 

Experimental work such as that 
now available on Greenville soils is 
needed on other typical cotton soils; 
it seems to us fairly safe, however, to 
say that for either the tractor or mule 
farmer on any heavy clay soils the 
results offer definite lessons:— 

1. That elaborately prepared, high- 
ly pulverized seedbeds are not al- 
ways desirable. 

2. That breaking up to greater 
depth than four inches is desirable. 

3. That early breaking can be 
profitably followed to avoid the 
heavy spring rush. 

4. That when differences in seed- 
bed preparation methods can give 
nearly 300 pounds difference in seed 
cotton yields per acre, proper tillage 
before planting is tremendously im- 
portant. 
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T WAS after dinner on December 

18 when Mrs. Roger Clayton 
spoke to her husband about Christ- 
mas. She had bought all her own 
presents for their four children, and 
had bought or made those she was 
giving to her relatives and friends. 


“Roger,” she said now, hesitating 
a little as a wife does when broaching 
an unpleasant subject, “it is only a 
week to Christmas. I really think 
you should be getting your presents 
—if you are going to get any.” 

“Oh, thunder!” growled Roger 
Clayton, frowning with irritation. 
“I don’t know what to get. This 
Christmas thing is a confounded 
nuisance; a man has to go out and 
buy a lot of junk that nobody cares 
a hang for after they get it, and 
they have to pretend to be delighted 
with it and he has to pretend to be 
delighted to give it. A lot of bunk, 


if you ask me.” 


“You needn’t buy anything ex- 
cept for the children,” said Mrs. 
Clayton. “I do think they will ex- 
pect something from you.” 


“And what in thunder can I get 
them? They’ve got everything. That 
playroom of theirs is cluttered with 
toys until there’s no room to set a 
foot.” 


Mrs. Clayton was hemstitching a 
handkerchief, one of a half-dozen 
she was making for her friend Mrs. 
Deventer. 


“TE YOU want me to,” she said, 
“T'll see what I can find for the 
children for you.” 
“You do that,” said Mr. Clayton. 
“Get them something—I don’t care 
what. 


$50, $75, or $100?” 


“Oh, not a hundred!” said Mrs. 
Clayton, her needle suspended in 
the air. “You really ought to send 
your Aunt Emma something; she’s 
always so kind. And your mother.” 


How much do you want— 


—-§= 


By ELLIS PARKER 
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* He was so frightened that the hands he held aloft 
almost waved in the air, so violently did they tremble. 


“T’ll send her a check; she can get 
what she wants.” 

“Then $50 ought to be more than 
enough,” said Mrs. Clayton, and her 
husband took out his billfold, count- 
ed out five ten-dollar bills on the ta- 
ble, and went on with his newspaper 
reading. The Christmas nuisance 
was off his mind for one more year! 
All he need do was write one check 
for his mother and one for his wife 
—the easiest way to get rid of the 
problem of gifts he had to give. 

But Mrs. Clayton’s problem of 
spending the $50 on gifts for the 
children and Aunt Emma was not 
so easy. As Roger had said, the chil- 
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dren had almost everything a child 
could desire and more, but she 
thought and studied and shopped. 


“I’ve bought the things for you to 
give, Roger,” she said when they 
were in the house. “Wouldn’t you 
like to see them?” 


“No,” Clayton said. “You know 
what you got—I’ll take your word 
for it. They'll be all right, whatever 
you, got.” 

Mrs. Clayton wrapped the toys, 
putting a bright card on each with 
“Edward, from Father,” and “Doro- 
thy, from Father,” and “Junior, from 
Father,” and “Marjorie, from Fath- 


WARD 
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Helping someone else to a Merry Christmas helps make your own happy 


er,” on them, tying them with 
bright red and green ribbons. 

With the children in bed on 
Christmas Eve, Mrs. Clayton had 
Maggie bring in the tree and set it 
in the bay window, and bring in the 
big box of decorations. 


i OULD you like to help deco- 
rate the tree?” she asked Roger, 
but he was not interested. 
“No,” he said, turning his news- 
paper. “Go ahead; I’m no good at 
that anyway.” 


. With Maggie’s help, and the small 
stepladder, Mrs. Clayton decorated 
the tree. There were 48 little elec- 
tric lights of all colors, quite enough 
for a tree of that size, and tinsel rope 
and shining ornaments. At 11 
o'clock Mr. Clayton yawned and 
said he guessed he would go up. 

“It’s going to be pretty, don’t you 
think, Roger?” his wife asked. 

“Yes,” he said without much in- 
terest and with only a glance at the 
tree. When he had gone up to bed 
Mrs. Clayton stood back and look- 
ed at it. 

“I think we need more on this 
side,” she said to Maggie, and they 
altered the tinsel a little. They tried 
the lights and saw they all burned, 
sparkling brilliantly as if the tree 
had been showered with multicolor- 
ed stars. “And now you can help me 
bring down the presents,” she said, 
“and then we’ll go to bed; you must 
be ready to drop.” 


“T’ll not say I’m not tired, ma’am,” 
said Maggie with her unfailing good 
humor, “but what does that matter 
once a year when the children get 
such joy from it, bless them?” 


So, with the presents in four 
groups under the tree, they gave 
their work a final survey and swept 
up the muss they: had made. Then 
Maggie went up, and Mrs. Clayton 
turned out the lights, saw that the 
door was locked, and went upstairs. 
She was utterly tired. It was long 
past midnight... . 


T 1:30 or near that hour Mr. 
Clayton suddenly sat up in bed. 
He had been awakened out of a 
sound sleep by a noise and his first 
impression—a sort of half-dream, 
half asleep and half awake—was that 
he was a boy again, and that he had 
heard sleigh bells, the sort Santa 
Claus was supposed to wear. Years 
ago his father had worn a string of 
sleigh bells when masquerading as 
Santa Claus, threatening that the 
“bad” children would get no presents, 
and then deciding that none of his six 
had been very bad, and that all de- 
served gifts. 


But ‘only for an instant did Mr. 
Clayton have this impression of be- 
ing a boy again. In another instant 
he was wide awake and listening 
keenly. There certainly was a slight 
noise downstairs—such a noise as 
might be made by someone handling 


(Continued on page 34) 





Meeting December Farm Problems 


Specialists contribute best thought and methods along many lines 


FROM time to time many farmers 
have wanted to know how to 
make compost as their fathers and 
grandfathers did. R. W. Hamilton, 
of Clemson College, S. C., says:— 
“By mixing sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, and ground lime- 
stone and spreading this mixture 
through a pile of straw, leaves, etc., 
the material will rot and form syn- 
thetic manure in 3 to.5 months. The 
proportions should be approximately 
45 pounds of sulphate, 40 pounds of 
limestone, and 15 pounds of phos- 
phate. Put down a layer of organic 
material about one foot thick, sprin- 
kle on the fertilizer mixture, then an- 
other layer of material. Build the 
pile in the open with the edges high- 
er than the center so that the rainfall 
will be absorbed. Ii is well to mix 
through the pile a small quantity of 
stable manure so that the decay bac- 
teria will be quickly started to work.” 


Associate Agronomist D. G. Stur- 
kie of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends 100 pounds of sul- 
phate and 200 pounds basic slag per 
ton of dry leaves and straw, if the 
slag is available. Mr. Sturkie also 


“The carbon disulphide should be 
poured in thin layers in large shallow 
pans, placed on top of the material 
to be fumigated or poured on sacks 
spread over the material. The room 
or container should then be tightly 
closed and not disturbed for at least 
36 hours. Keep all lights away. After 
36 hours the room should be opened 
and allowed to air out thoroughly. 
The temperature should be 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or above when the 
grains are fumigated.” 


@ Cotton Loses by Weathering 


RECENT experiments led by 

Mary Anna Grimes of the Texas 
Experiment Station show that 
weathering of cotton in the field due 
to delays in harvesting results in 
damage to the fiber that is consider- 
ably more serious than is generally 
supposed. 

Cotton exposed in the field lost 
one grade in less than four weeks at 
all points, and in one case lost a 
grade in one week of exposure. As 
the period of exposure in the field 
lengthened, the staple was classed as 
shorter, probably because the ends of 





Edgeley Dreaming Countess, grand champion Jersey cow at the 1936 National 
Dairy Show, Dallas. Owned by Mrs. M. H. Clark, Kansas City, Missouri. This 
was Mrs. Clark’s first time to exhibit in the national Jersey show. 


points out that weed seed are de- 
stroyed by the process of decomposi- 
tion except on the edges of the pile 
where decomposition may not take 
place. 


@ Controlling Weevils - 


GMALL supplies and high prices 

make it most important that 
pests in stored grains, peas, and 
beans be controlled. Carbon disul- 
phide or “high life” is the most com- 
monly used control method. “In a 
practically airtight bin 5 pounds of 
the material to each 1,000 cubic feet 
of content is sufficient,” says Prof. J. 
M. Robinson of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. “The average 
tongue-and-groove crib, designed es- 
pecially for fumigation, requires 8 
to 10 pounds for each 1,000 ‘cubic 
feet. In many cribs 15 to 20 pounds 
must be used for the same space, if 
fumigation, is possible at all. For 
smali quantities of seed in tight con- 
taihers use 1 teaspoonful of ‘high 
life’ to a 1-gallon container or 1 pint 
(2 cupfuls) to a 60-gallon container. 





the fibers were weakened and more 
easily broken during ginning and 
classing. 

In any section to avoid a loss in 
strength, cotton should be harvested 
within the first four or five weeks 
after opening. 

The monetary loss due to exposure 
ran as high as $13 per 500-pound 
bale based on the market of 1932-33. 


@ Cottonseed Cake for Winter 


LORIDA cattlemen who want to 

winter their breeding herds at 
smallest possible expense and yet 
maintain the animals in good condi- 
tion for the spring breeding season, 
are feeding cottonseed cake for this 
purpose, following tests made by the 
Florida Experiment Station. Gener- 
ally used on the ranges of southern 
Texas and New Mexico, this feed 
was tried for the first time by the 
Florida station during the winter of 
1934-35 and found to be satisfactory. 
The cottonseed cake is placed on the 
ground on the range or pasture, and 


_can be scattered by a herdsman on 


horseback. About two pounds per 
day will keep an animal in good 
flesh, and will cost slightly more than 
$1 per month for the feeding period, 
this cost of course varying with the 
price of cake. 


@ Grinding Velvet Beans 


"THREE -year experiments by the 

Alabama Experiment Station show 
that both velvet beans and cottonseed 
meal are good concentrates for fat- 
tening cattle and that about two 
pounds of beans are required to equal 
one pound of meal. Answering the 
question, “Is it best to feed ground or 
unground velvet beans?” Prof. J. C. 
Grimes, animal husbandman at the 
station, says: “Steers which received 
ground beans gained 1.59 pounds 
daily and those which were fed un- 
ground beans gained 1.45 pounds 
daily. Fifty pounds more beans were 
required to make 100 pounds of beef 
when the -beans were unground. 
Judging from these figures, it would 
seem profitable to grind beans if 
grinding machinery is available and 
if beans are comparatively high in 
price.” 


e Georgia Bulletins 


AMONG the most interesting fields 

of all Georgia Coastal Plain Sta- 
tion experiments, particularly after 
as profitable a marketing season as 
1936 for South Georgia growers, are 
the tobacco plots. Striking differ- 
ences in quality, yield, disease resist- 


ance, etc., are to be seen from differ- 
ent rotations*and different fertiliz- 
ers. Considerable emphasis is being 
placed on rotations with weeds. We 
would recommend that every tobacco 
grower write Director S. H. Starr at 
Tifton for a copy of Bulletin 22, 
“Bright Tobacco Culture in the 
Coastal Plain of Georgia.” 

Georgia farmers will find Circular 
264, “Alfalfa in Georgia,” well worth 
writing for. Requests should be sent 
to Editor, Georgia Extension Serv- 
ice, Athens. For farmers wanting to 
either buy or sell corn, hay, or other 
products, the extension service has 
available from recent surveys an ex- 
tensive list of both buyers and sellers. 


@ Cotton Yields Going Up 


rok many years the Alabama 

station thas been conducting 
experiments as to the best ferti- 
lizers and varieties to use in increas- 
ing acre cotton yields and in reduc- 
ing the cost of cotton production. 
Statistics indicate that farmers have 
made exceptionally good use of the 
findings of the station during the 
past few years. In 1933 the acre yield 
was 200 pounds of lint; in 1934, 213 
pounds; in 1935, 226 pounds, and 
this year it is estimated at 238 pounds, 
the highest on record in the state. 
Alabama farmers who have not 
familiarized themselves with station 
recommendations may obtain the 
latest facts by writing to M. J. Fun- 
chess, director of the station, Au- 
burn, Ala. 


More and Better Turkeys 


(TURKEY raising seems to be at- 

tracting more attention in the 
Southeast year by year. This year’s 
nation-wide turkey crop is also the 
biggest in history. 

District Agent L. I. Skinner of the 
Georgia Extension Service wrote the 
editor in late October to be sure to 
drop out to Hillary McIntyre’s place 
if in the vicinity of Calhoun, Ga., 
before Thanksgiving. Mr. MclIn- 
tyre slaughtered 3,000 turkeys for 
that holiday market. 

Mrs. T. M. Mason, Escambia 
County, Ala., started ‘raising tur- 


keys in 1932 with a setting of 30 
eggs; this year she set 600. Her losses 
have been consistently low—only 
two this year. 

The birds are kept on wire floors 
from hatching to marketing time. 
From the age of four months until 
30 days before marketing, however, 
they are allowed to range in a 12- 
acre field for a few hours each day. 
She had hens the first of October 
weighing 10 pounds, toms weighing 
15 pounds, from March hatches. 

Mrs. Mason sends her turkeys to 
Atlanta and New Orleans markets. 





These turkeys will show up at Christmas time on Atlanta and New Orleans ta- 
bles. Mrs. T. M. Mason, with her husband and son, looking over her fine, flock. 
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Improving the 


Farm with 


Native 


M* FIRST article on building 

with native stones, published 
in The Progressive Farmer some 
months ago, brought responses from 
unexpected sources. The wife of a 
college president in North Carolina 
wrote and wanted to know more 
about it. And city and country 
folk alike have told me of their in- 
terest in the idea. 


Well, in this story I want to em- 
phasize the idea that this kind of 
farm improvement does not take 
money. It is a class of very im- 
portant and very necessary farm 
work that can be done by any in- 
telligent farmer without any train- 
ing and much of it can be done 
without the use of mortar or ce- 
ment. In the first picture, Miss 
Mary Carol Coker, of Georgia, is 
telling the world that her daddy, 
M. W. Coker, takes and reads The 
Progressive Farmer, so of course he 
is an intelligent farmer, and that 
he built the retaining wall on which 
she stands, without any mortar, 15 
years ago, to stop the front yard of 
their home from being washed into 
the cotton patch out in front, and 
that it is still in perfect condition, 


The Gitt 


O PLACE run- 

ning water in 
the kitchen is one 
of the best services 
that can be render- 
ed to the mother or 
housewife. Fre- 
quently this can be 
done at little expense. 

In a mountainous section, water 
from a spring with a greater eleva- 
tion than the house can be led into 
the kitchen by gravity without any 
expense for pumping. A half-inch 
pipe with two or three connecting 
barrels will supply all the water the 
average family will need. 





Water from a bold spring at an 
elevation lower than the house can 
be pumped by means of a hvdraulic 
ram. A small hydraulic ram will cost 
about $25. The pipe will of course 
be extra. 


Since electric service is becoming 
more common and less expensive, a 
much larger number of families may 
now have running water in the 
homes and for the livestock in the 
barns. It has been shown that the 
average farm wife carries over 20 tons 
of water each year, which requires 
about one month of her time. In 
many cases this amount of work is 
being done with an electric pump at 
a cost of about one cent per day. 


Stones 





This rock retaining wall, built without 
mortar, has served for 15 years. It is 
still in good condition. 


and fulfilling its purpose. He built 
it simply by laying flat stones, pick- 
ed up off the farm, one upon an- 
other, just like brick, but without 


any mortar, and hence at no cost ' 


except his own labor. 
Up in Franklin County, Ga., I 


found some stone steps. They are 
Native stones, simply smoothed off 
a little by unskilled labor, then set 
in the terrace at the top of the path 
going down to the barn, so that 
they help to save the terrace and 
also provide safe, easy passage in 
any kind of weather. 

These illustrations could be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
are sufficient to show what can be 
done, on any farm, by any intelli- 
gent workman, at no cost except 
labor, and yet be of incalculable 
benefit to the farm. 


By C. I, 
STACY 





An example of good stonework is this 
water tower, the base serving as tool 
house and storeroom. 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


It is also well known by health au- 
thorities that typhoid fever and other 
diseases induced by poor sanitation 
have been greatly reduced in farm 
communities where definite steps 
have been taken to improve the farm 
water supply. 


Milk contains about 87 per cent 
water, which shows the importance 
of giving dairy cows plenty to drink. 
Cows supplied with a convenient 
supply of drinking water at all times 
have been known to drink 18 per 
cent more water and give 6 per cent 
more milk than those watered only 
twice daily from drinking troughs. 


An egg contains about 73 per cent 
water, and hens without free access 
to water will produce fewer eggs re- 
gardless of the feed supplied. Live- 
stock in general frequently suffer 
more for lack of water than for lack 
of feed, even though the feed may 
have to be purchased and hauled 
several miles while the water may be 
had for the pumping. 

The agricultural extension service 
in practically all states maintains ag- 
ricultural engineers who are glad to 
give advice and make plans for the 


installation of farm water systems. 


Whether the owner has electri¢ cur- 
rent or has the problem of installing 
a hydraulic ram, he will do well to 
seek advice from the extension serv- 
ice of his state. 


@ Edible Soybeans Available 


Among the varieties of soybeans 
introduced into this country, some 
are especially well suited for use as 
human food. These edible varieties, 
when compared with ordinary field 
varieties, show about the same differ- 
ence we find between sweet corn and 
ordinary field corn—both are edible 
but differ decidedly in quality. 


One of the most satisfactory varie- 
ties of edible soybeans grown in the 
variety collection at the Georgia Ex- 
pefiment Station in 1936 is the 
Chame. The Chame is low-growing 
and very prolific. It has medium to 
large pods with yellow-green seeds. 


The green beans are somewhat 
difficult to shell, but if the pods are 
kept in boiling water for a period of 
two minutes shelling is less difficult. 
The shelled green beans are cooked 
just as lima or butter beans are 
cooked, except that a longer cooking 
period is required to make the soy- 


As an illustration of how not to 
do it I am tempted to use a picture 
of what I found on a North Geor- 
gia farm, where the hills were 
steep and the stones were plentiful. 
In the center of the farm is the high- 
est hill. And the man had hauled 
those valuable stones to the top of 
that hill and made a great mound 
of them there, where they were of 
no value whatever. Yet all over his 
place he needed those stones, to 
stop washes, repair and prevent gul- 
lies, build retaining walls, etc. And 
to these places he could have rolled 
them down the hill, at no cost, while 
he had to haul them up the hill to 
put them to no use whatever. In 
other respects this man has a good 
farm and raises good crops. 


Finally, as an example of good 
stonework laid in mortar, here is 
a picture of a stone water tower on 
the farm of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Ivey, 
in Oconee County, Ga. This serves 
as a sure foundation for their water 
tank, supplied by a ram at the foot 
of the hill, and also makes a fine 
tool house, storeroom, etc. 


I wish I could show you the rock 
dam where the ram is located, but it 
is so dark down under the trees that 
I couldn’t get a good picture of it. 
But the bie idea is that all thes 
stones, in dam and tower and walls 
and steps, and in many other uses, 
on many farms all over the South, 
are a nuisance in the field but a 
blessing in many ways when brought 
out of the field and put to one of 
the many uses indicated. Others 
are doing it, and so can all of us 
farmers, if we will. 


for Your Wife— Running Water 


beans soft and bring out the rich, 
marrowlike flavor. When thus pre- 
pared and well cooked, a number of 
consumers asked to try the beans pre- 
ferred them to lima beans. 

One of the chief advantages in 
growing edible soybeans is that they 
are much more resistant to attacks of 
the Mexican bean beetle than either 
lima beans or snapbeans. 


@ Keep Tenants; Hold Soil 


Growing cover crops to be turned 
under for green manure is not the 
general practice, although the grow- 
ing of summer cover crops for soil 
conservation and for hay is being in- 


‘ creased from year to year. 


Since winter cover crops must be 
planted in the fall and plowed under 
the following spring, tenants are not 

*likely to make such plantings if they 
are uncertain of remaining on the 
land the following year. In the case 
of summer cover crops the tenant can 
plant in early summer and harvest in 
the fall, making sure of getting the 
benefits from his labor. 

Any plan that will induce families 
to remain on the same land over a 
long period of years will do much to 
encourage the planting of more cover 
crops, construction of more terraces, 
and making other improvements 
which are not possible under’ our 
present system of land tenure. 
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HE New Ford V-8 for 1937 is the most cooling system and new smoothness. Yet 
beautiful Ford car ever offered. It is improved carburetion enables it to deliver FEATURES 


built in only one size— with one standard 
of roomy comfort and modern appearance. 
But you may have either the improved 
85-horsepower V-8 engine for maximum 
performance —or the new 60-horsepower 
V-8 engine for maximum economy. The 
smaller engine makes possible a lighter car 
—a lower priced car, with lower operating 
costs—and permits still more people to 
enjoy the smoothness, quietness and 
reliability of the V-type 8-cylinder engine. 
Improved 85-horsepower V-8 engine— 
Drive it and watch the speedometer! 
More than three million owners are now 
enjoying the superior performance of the 
Ford V-8 engine on the road. When you 
drive the 1937 Ford with the 85-horsepower 
V-8 engine, you are master of a power 
plant that gives everything you can possibly 
demand in speed and acceleration. Today it 
is a better engine than ever—with a better 











its thrilling performance with unusually 
low gasoline consumption. 








New 60-horsepower V-8 engine — Drive it 
and watch the fuel gage! 


The new 60-horsepower V-type 8-cylinder 
engine is almost an exact replica of the 85 
—except for size, weight and power. It 
delivers V-8 smoothness and quietness — 
even at speeds up to 70 miles an hour 
—with gasoline mileage so high that it 
creates an entirely new standard of 
economy in modern motor car operation. 











We invite you to see this new Ford car 
at your Ford dealer’s showroom, and 
arrange to drive one equipped with the 
engine that fits your own needs. 


Authorized Ford Finance Plans — $25 a month, after 
usual down-payment, buys any model 1937 Ford V-8 
car—from any Ford dealer—anywhere in the United 
States. Ask your Ford dealer about the easy payment 
plans of the Universal Credit Company. 





APPEARANCE—A newly designed car. Distinc- 
tive front end, with headlamps recessed in 
fender aprons. Modern lid-type hood hinged 
at the back. A larger luggage space. Spare tire 
enclosed within body. Completely new interi- 
ors, The slanting V-type windshield opens in 
all closed cars. 


BRAKES—New Easy-Action Safety Brakes, of 
the cable and conduit control type. Positive 
and direct—“the safety of steel from pedal to 
wheel.” Self-energizing — car momentum is 
used to help apply the brakes. Tests show 
that about one-third less pedal pressure is 
required to stop the car. 


BODY —All-steel body construction. Not an 
ounce of wood used for structural strength. 
Frame structure all steel, sheathed with steel 
panels—top, sides and floor. All welded into 
a single steel unit of great protective strength. 


COMFORT AND QUIET—By every modern 
standard of design, the 1937 Ford V-8 is a big, 
roomy car. Extra space is in the body, where 
you want it—not taken up by the engine under 
the hood. Comfort of the Ford Center-Poise 
Ride is further increased by smoother action 
of the long tapering springs, with new pres- 
sure-lubrication. New methods of mounting 
body and engine make this a quieter car. 
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PHILCO 338 
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Attractive Baby Grand. } ‘rs tun- 
ing range covering ali Standard 

merican Broadcasts and State 
Police Calls. Many important fea- 
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netic il ted Dial, 
Pentode Audio System, and Philco 
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An amazing value at 
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Make this a year-round Christmas! Give your family a new 1937 
Philco! Think of the all-year enjoyment Philco can bring you 
... news... drama... the big musical programs... finest 
American reception including the big daytime network pro- 
grams, through short-wave stations! And to top it all... dozens 
of colorful overseas programs too! 


Your local Philco dealer is offering sensationally low down- 
payments, long, easy terms, and big trade-in allowances on your 
present radio! And he’s guaranteeing Christmas delivery on all 
farm Philcos ... if you place your order early! There’s a Philco 
for every purse and purpose . .. battery-operated Philcos $39.95 
up; 6-volt Philcos $49.95 up; All-Electric Philcos $20 up! Don’t 


wait—place your order now! 





Low Down Payments — 
LONG EASY TERMS! 


Big Trade-in 
Allowances! s 











See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor: 





Allen & Jemison — Company rer Pe aususapaedankdiceabeacnadcne 620 Groopebere Fee Tuscaloosa, A’ 
Brown Distributing Co................c.cscscccscccccc, cucvesteceee $.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric & Co. mens .1550 N Ba . =, Ave., Miami, Fla 
Ferrell-Wight Co........ .421 N. Washington St., Albany, Ga. 
Company....... + 917- t., Jacksonville, Fla. 
ceere ware ee aa a SPesee e Sorts Sin Zpmensens,, Ts. 
Sharp Battery lectric PYYTTTTT ITT TT eir ° road a‘ ourt! t. anooga, Tenn. 
gemere a I MS ds oon ai na ob net as Canebedoedeercd ser bed ¥ bas 607-609 E. Case St Tampa, Fla. 
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Start Home Orchard Now! 


JOYS OF ORCHARDING 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, nuts by the fire 

Boy, we grow ’em, so that’s no lie. 

From windy MARCH to APRIL showers, 

Nuts may go, but strawberries are ours. 

Plums and peaches from MAY through 
JUNE, 

Come on now, let’s join that tune. 

Figs and grapes, for hot summer days, 

Yes sir, we have ’em, don’t ask the ways. 

Passing from JULY to AUGUST heat 

Scuppernongs and muscadines are hard to 
beat. 

Pears for SEPTEMBER, apples in 
OCTOBER, 

You'd hardly believe the year’s nearly over. 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, pecans and 
walnuts in, 

My, what a year for fruit this has been! 

And we take stock of health, pocketbooks 
and cheer, 

Believe us, we'll keep having fruit all the 
year. 


4’ROM a half-acre to an acre or 
more in a home orchard may be 
made profitable on practically every 
farm. When properly cared for, 
fruit trees add much to the pleasure 
of country living as well as pay a 
cash profit. 

Some people say they can buy all 
the fruit they need with less money 
than it costs to grow it at home. 
But such folks rarely eat much fruit 
and really don’t know what they are 
missing. 

Despite the fact that commercial 
fruit growers ship large quantities of 
fruit to all the cities and towns, there 
is practically always a good demand 
for locally grown, tree-ripened fruit 
in such places. Those who will make 
the orchard large enough and will 
produce good-quality fruit will usu- 
ally find local markets profitable. 


In the following paragraphs we are 
giving a list of the varieties of trees 
recommended for the home orchard 
by extension horticulturists in the dif- 
ferent states. Now is the time to 
send this list (or a revised list to suit 
your own particular needs) to a good 
nurseryman and ask him to quote 
you prices on the trees. 

Set them on good ground. Se- 
cure from county agent or other 


P. revent P each 


Leaf Curl 


EACH leaf curl is a serious dis- 

ease. It is frequently not looked 
upon as being serious, because when’ 
the diseased leaves fall new ones 
come out. This process, however, 
so weakens the tree that it becomes 
very readily susceptible to various 
kinds of insect pests and to winter 
injury. The net result is that the 
trees soon pass out and cold weath- 
er is again credited with having de- 
livered the knock-out blow, when 
really leaf curl did the job. 

The photograph shows peach twig 
and leaves taken from a tree badly 
affected with leaf curl. It is a fun- 
gus disease, the spores of which 
pass the winter in the dormant stage 
on the bud scale, staying there until 
the following spring when they 
again become active and grow and 
attack the new leaves. 

The disease can be almost com- 
pletely controlled by giving a thor- 





sources complete information as to 
how to properly care for fruit trees. 
Do the job right and I am sure the 
venture will not only prove profit- 
able but pleasant also. 


For Georgia 
APPLES—14—2 Early Harvest, 2 Red 
Astrachan, 4 Red Delicious, 6 Yates. 
PEARS—7—2 Kieffer, 2 Garber, 2 Pine- 
apple, 1 Koonce or June Pear. 


PEACHES—20—4 each Mikado, Early 
Rose, Hiley, Elberta, and Lemon Cling. 

PLUMS—10—5 each Wild Goose, Wine- 
sap. 

MUSCADINE GRAPES— 10—2 each 
Scuppernong, Hunt, Thomas, Spalding, 
Flowers or November. 

BUNCH GRAPES—17—3 Concord, 2 
Niagara, 3 Delaware, 3 Portland, 2 Caco, 3 
Brilliant. 


For Alabama 


(Small-Size Orchard) 


APPLES—1 Bonum or Red June, 1 Hack- 
worth, 2 Starking or Delicious, 2 Yates. 


PEACHES—1l Unecda, 1 Carman, 2 
Hiley, 2 Elberta, 2 Early Elberta. 

PEARS—1 LeConte, 1 Garber, 1 Kieffer. 

GRAPES—6 Lutie, 10 Concord, 4 Dr. 
Collier. 

PLUMS—2 Methley, 2 Abundance, 2 
Burbank. 

(Large-Size Orchard) 

APPLES—2 Red June or Bonum, 1 
Hackworth, 6 Delicious or Starking, 6 
Yates, 2 Horse. 

PEACHES—2 Uneeda, 2 Carman, 6 
Hiley, 6 Early Elberta, 6 Elberta. 

PEARS—2 LeConte, 2 Garber, | Kieffer. 

PLUMS—4 Methley, 3 Abundance, 3 
Burbank. 

GRAPES—6 Lutie, 15 Concord, 10 Dela- 


ware, 4 Dr. Collier. 
—L. M. Ware 


In addition to the above, 500 to 
1,000 strawberries, and 25 to 50 
Youngberry, dewberry, blackberry, 
or raspberry plants should be in- 
cluded. Leading varieties of straw- 
berries are: Klondike, Aroma, Dor- 
sett, Blakemore, Fairfax, Mission- 
ary, and Southland. 


ough spraying with a fungicide dur- 
ing the dormant period. When oil 
emulsion is applied for scale control, 
the addition of Bordeaux mixture 
will make the spray effective against 
curl spores. If concentrated lime- 
sulphur solution is used for scale, 
nothing else need be added, because 
this spray, is both an insecticide and 
fungicide. 

It should be remembered that it 
is absolutely essential that the spray 
be applied during late fall or winter, 
or certainly before there is the slight- 
est sign of buds swelling in the 
spring. If applied later the spores 
are wrapped up by the bud scales 
and no amount of spraying will help. 
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When banking root crops, don’t make banks too large. 


Gardening in December 


Little planting now but othe: 
tasks need attention 


By L. A. NIVEN 


URING _ De- 

cember I will 
not do much plant- 
ing in the garden. 
However, anywhere 
in the Cotton Belt 
cabbage plants, on- 
ion plants, onion 
sets, mustard, kale, and spinach may 
still be planted with reasonable 
chance of success. Lettuce may be 
planted in coldframes. 


One of the most important jobs to 
be done this month is to give the 
garden a good coating of stable 
manure. Even where cover crops or 
winter vegetables are growing the 
manure should be scattered. That 
portion not growing cover crops or 
winter vegetables should be flat- 
broken after applying the manure. 
Then for some of the early vegeta- 
bles, ridge up a few rows. 

Surplus turnips should be pulled 
and banked now. Don’t put them in 
large piles, 12 to 15 bushels being 
the best size. Cut off the tops but 
leave a quarter to a half inch of the 
stem. Put on firm, high ground 
that is well drained and cover with 
just enough dirt to prevent freezing. 

Sometime before freezing weather 
comes such root crops as carrots, sal- 
sify, parsnips, and beets which are 
not to be stored but left in the garden 
should have a furrow or two of dirt 
thrown to them for protection. 





What Temperature? 


When storing vegetables for win- 
ter, keep in mind that most root 
crops, such as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
salsify, turnips, potatoes, winter 
radishes and celery, cabbage, and 
brussels sprouts keep best at temper- 
atures from 32 to 42 degrees, with 35 
to 40 probably being the ideal. These 
vegetables also need to be kept under 
fairly moist conditions. Such vege- 
tables as onions, pumpkins, and 
squashes need to be kept in a fairly 
cool temperature, say around 40 to 
45, but where the air is dry. If a 
hotbed is available, lettuce, radishes, 
and similar crops can be grown on a 
small scale and will come in mighty 
fine during winter. 
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Strawberry plants not fertilized 
this fall should be given an applica- 
tion now of a high-grade: compiete 
fertilizer. A thousand pounds per 
acre or five pounds per 100 feet of 
row space is none too much. Scat- 
ter broadcast on top of plants and 
sweep it off with a brush or broom. 


Strawberry plants set this fall 
should be mulched this month or 
early next with pine straw, wheat 
straw, or similar material. Don’t 
cover the plants but spread the mate- 
rial around them, covering the 
ground. This prevents heaving the 
plants out of the ground by alternate 
freezing and thawing. Old straw- 
berry plants should be mulched also 
to keep the coming crop of berries 
off the dirt. At least a ton per acre 
is needed, preferably more, as the 
entire surface of the ground should 
be covered. Take care, however, not 
to cover main leaf system and crown. 
Spread out by hand to prevent this. 


Other Crops to Mulch 


Blackberries, dewberries, Youngber- 
ries, raspberries, rhubarb, asparagus, 
and similar crops may be profitably 
mulched with stable manure this 
month or early next. An application 
one to two inches thick all around 
the plants is desirable. Do not let 
the manure touch the canes but let 
it come within a few inches of them 
and spread all over rows and middles. 


For growing your own supply of 
plants for spring setting, such as 
cabbage, tomato, pepper, and egg- 
plant, the hotbed should be con- 
structed this month. If you don’t 
know how to build one you can get 
complete instructions from your 
county agent or agricultural college. 


Relocating the garden near a water 
supply so it can be irrigated during 
summer drouths or bringing the 
water supply to the present garden 
is a good December job. Even when 
we do not have severe drouths, there 
are usually several times during sum- 
mer and fall when irrigating the gar- 
den - will pay handsomely. The 
gravity method is usually cheapest 
if the garden can be so located that it 
is practicable. 
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NO TRICK TO ROLL TAST 

“MAKIN’S” CIGARETTES 
WITH THIS TOBACCO — 


TS 


Copyright, 1936, R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Company 









WITH PRINCE ALBERT, 
‘LL MATCH MY ROLLING 
TIME WITH THE BEST 
OF THEM. THAT ‘CRIMP CUT’ 
FEATURE MAKES P. A. 
WHISK INTO A FINE CIGA- 
RETTE QUICK AND EASY 





al 
. a) C.H. Vaughan whosays his hob- 
iy 


r by is ““Smokin’ good P. A.” 
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This is Dick Baker. He’s 
from the tobacco coun- 
try. Knows what’s what. 











| PRINCE ALBERT sBurns 
COOL. THAT, | RECKON, IS 
DUE TO THE P. A. ‘NO-BITE’ 
PROCESS. ANOTHER THING, 
THIS TOBACCO ROLLS EASY 
— ISN'T FOREVER FLYING 
TO THE FOUR WINDS 

































THE 707 CIGARETTE FROM 
ONE OF THOSE BIG RED 
ECONOMY TINS OF PRINCE 
ALBERT TASTES JUST AS 
GOOD AS THE FIRST. BEING 
PACKED IN TIN, P. A.’S 
FINE FLAVOR LASTS 

























Bob Bush. He rolls “mak. 
in’s” cigarettes in 12 sec- 


onds with Prince Albert. 























30 SMOKES FREE 
IF YOU’RE NOT PLEASED 


Ibert. If you don’t 
ll yourself 30 swell cigarettes A ae pe 
a a the finest, tastiest roll-y Pip epic tbe ig 
paces 3p n the pocket tin with the rest ° yeage ade 
eons. — within a month from this i 7 Bre rode _ 

; pathos Fae plus postage- (Signed )R. J. Rey 
ull pu ’ 





from Prince 


Winston-Salem, N. 


i ll-your-own cigarettes in 
70 ess reo tin of Prince Albert. 
TAKE UP THIS 


OFFER, MEN — 
YOU CANT LOSE 


im LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


Lee, THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE! 
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hat’s New in. 


griculture? 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ Matters of great national concern to farm people which are of 
current interest include crop insurance, consumer cooperatives, and 
control of production. All of these as well as many other late agri- 
cultural news developments are discussed by Mr. Butler this month. 


RE there sufh- 

cient data on 
which to devise 
workable crop in- 
surance? Triple A 
officials seem to 
think so. Produc- 
tion control pro- 
grams, especially with cotton and 
wheat, have made available a great 


.maass.of data bearing on yields, 


acreage, etc., that would providé'the 
basis for a crop insurance plan, so 
they say. 
Many questions arise in connection 
with crop insurance. What about 
premiums in high- and low-risk 


areas? A flat rate would not work. . 


Rates would have to be less in the 
low-risk areas or farmers in that area 
could not afford to pay them. With 
a plan providing for two-thirds cov- 
erage, it has been figured that pre- 
miums on wheat would vary from 4 
bushel in the East to 2'4 bushels per 
acre per year in the Dakotas. A pre- 
mium of one-third to two-thirds of 
surplus production in above-normal 
years would be required. 

Secretary Wallace has suggested 
the payment of both premiums and 
benefits in kind. That is, a cotton 
farmer would pay his premiums in 
cotton and receive cotton to indem- 
nify him for loss. Leaders of at least 
one of the national farm organiza- 
tions believe it should be made op- 
tional with the farmer as to whether 
he pays premiums and receives bene- 
fits in kind or in cash. 

Another knotty problem has to do 
with graduation of indemnities. For 
instance, a farmer whose crop is de- 
stroyed just after planting would not 
seem to be entitled to as large an in- 
demnity as one whose crop was de- 
stroyed just before harvest, after he 
has given it a full season’s cultiva- 
tion. It is certain, however, that when 
a farmer’s crop is destroyed shortly 
after planting, it will be necessary to 
pay him something more than cost 
of preparing the land and planting 
the crop. Several such failures would 
put him‘on relief unless he could col- 
lect something more than mere costs. 

Coverage is another matter to be 
given careful consideration. It is 
generally agreed that coverage 


should be low enough to avoid in-: 


suring profits. Farmers might in- 
crease production if coverage was too 
high on the theory, “Why not plant 
a loc if I can’t lose?” 


Studying crop insurance leads to 
the belief that while it promises to 


be of great help to farmers in the . 


high-risk areas, it may not be what 


is needed in those sections of the 
South in which crop production is 
comparatively stable. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL — 
Positive production control is still a 
matter of great importance to our 
farmers in the South. Predicting that 
it will be a live question at its annual 
meeting in Pasadena, Calif., in De- 
cember, the American Farm Bureau 
says: “It.is no secret that producers 


~ of tobacco. and cotton are over- 


whelmingly in tavor of positive pro- 
duction control. They would. enter 
heartily into a campaign to pass an- 
other agricultural adjustment bill, 
and then fight the issue through the 
courts again. _ Right now, in the to- 
bacco states, there is a strong move- 
ment on foot to pass legislation un- 
der which states could enter into 
agreements, or compacts as they are 
called, to restrict production of the 
weed to a volume in line with effec- 
tive demand. Members from the 
Southern States are hoping that the 





Farm. Bureau will officially endorse 
this type of legislation at the con- 
vention.” 


CO-OP BUYING—Another sig- 
nificant question is: What should be 
the stand of farm people in connec- 
tion with consumer cooperatives? In 
certain European countries, consum- 
ers have banded together to form co- 
operatives to purchase supplies in 
large quantities at low cost. Here 
in the United States farmers have 
made considerable progress in coop- 
erative selling but there has been 
comparatively little cooperative buy- 
ing by farmers or anyone else. In 
all about $400,000,000 of cooperative 
buying is done annually in this coun- 
try, but a great deal of this is ac- 
counted for by cooperative buying of 
binder twine, fertilizers, feed, etc., 
by farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations. Of retail sales by bona 
fide consumer cooperatives the 
amount is only $150,000,000 annu- 
ally (about % of one per cent of the 
total retail trade) and half of this is 
oil and gas. On the other hand, in 
certain European countries from 10 
to 15 per cent of the total retail buy- 
ing is by consumer cooperatives. 


The movement is in its incipiency 
in this country, but is getting a great 
deal of publicity just now and mer- 
chants are worried about it. Oppo- 
nents are playing it up as a “Red”- 
tinged plan for doing away with the 
profit system. Those favorable to 
the movement deny this, insisting 
that it would merely distribute profits 
among a much larger number of peo- 
ple than heretofore. 


It is thought that now the move- 
ment will come even more definitely 


—Wide World Photo. 


@ Crop insurance, production control, and tenant aid are three 
of the biggest and knottiest agricultural issues that Mr. Roosevelt 
is evidently thinking about as he faces another four-year period 
of grappling with all America’s greatest problems. 


into the foreground. The President’s 
commission that went to Europe to 
study the movement has returned 
with conflicting interpretations of 
the facts it gathered. | 


POPULATION—The farm pop- 
ulation of the United States re- 
mained virtually stationary last year 
at 31,800,000. The fact that the 
total farm population did not in- 
crease materially despite an excess 
of births over deaths is explained by 
the migration of persons away from 
the farms. During the year it is 
estimated that 1,211,000 persons 
moved away from farms to towns 
and cities, and 825,000 moved from 
town to farm. 

Migration away from the farms 
during the years 1930-35 as con- 
trasted with movement back to the 
farms was comparatively light, 
amounting to a net loss of only 
598,000 persons for the whole period. 
On the other hand, from 1925 to 
1930, mainly a period of urban pros- 
perity, the farms lost people to the 
cities at a rate of 600,000 net yearly. 


GOLD TO SPARE—Gold from 
abroad has raised Uncle Sam’s hoard 


* of the yellow metal to 11 billion 


dollars, which is more than _ half 
the monetary gold in the world. 
There is enough gold in the United 
States to redeem every dollar of our 
paper money in circulation without 
touching much more than half the 
supply. We have $1.85 in gold for 
each dollar of paper money and all 
the law requires is 40 cents. 

This situation plus recent devalu- 
ation of currencies in several Euro- 
pean countries and the tentative 
stabilization agreement, _ together 
with the lowering of tariffs and re- 
moval of quotas on some commod- 
ities in France and Italy, is likely 
to help American agriculture. They 
are steps in the direction of promot- 


. ing world trade and any increase in 


world trade is likely to mean a 
better foreign demand for American 
farm products. 


LAST DROPS—Dairymen have 
always felt that leaving a little milk 
in the udder would cause the cow 
to go dry more rapidly, lower the 
butterfat percentage and_ possibly 
affect the health of the cow. But 
these old beliefs have been dis- 
proved. About half the milk left in 
the udder is recovered at the next 
milking. Tests now indicate that 
whether it is advisable to get that 
last drop of milk depends upon the 
price of milk and the availability of 
labor. If the dairyman has plenty of 
time and is short of milk then he 
should get the “last drop.” But if 
he is short of help he may omit 
stripping without harm to the cow. 
Ordinarily, enough additional milk 
will be obtained to pay for the labor 
of stripping. 


RAYON—The rayon industry in 
the United States has a record of 
almost - uninterrupted expansion. 
Consumption exceeded that of silk 
first in 1927, and by 1935 the former 
was more than four times as large 
as the latter. In 1934 the quantity 
of rayon consumed approached that 


“of wool consumption, but in 1935 


the spread widened. 














INTERNATION 


1831... 
the first McCormick Reaper. 
TRUCKS came 75 years later. 


Generations ago 
Cyrus Hatt McCormick 
founded 


International Harvester’s 


Liberal Time-Payment Policy. 


Above: This load of baled “eS went to 

market in the special stake body of a 

1%-ton International Model C-30 Truck, 

At Right: The %-ton International Model 

€-1 Pick-Up Truck—ideal utility truck for 

the dairyman, fruit grower, poultry- 
man, or general farmer. 


@ Owners of farm equipment 
have known the advantages 
and benefits of time-payment 
through International Harvester 
for a great many years. Long 
before there were any automo- 
biles or trucks the builders of 
this century-old organization 
were selling machines and im- 
plements on “time.” 

In the past 30 years tens of 
thousands of men have been 
helped to ownership of Interna- 
tional Trucks by International 
‘Harvester’s extension of credit. 
The many partial-payment 


AL TRUCKS 


Can Be Bought on 
ATTRACTIVE 


EASY 
TERMS 
AT LOW 
RATES 


plans in use today reflect Inter- 
national policy of long years’ 
standing. 

Pay CASH on delivery for 
your trucks when you can, and 
save all financing charges, but 
when cash must be conserved 
see what International’s liberal 
time-payment plan may offer 
you. Ask about our materially 
reduced financing charges — let 
Internationals earn their way 
as you pay. See an Interna- 
tional truck dealer or the near- 
est branch about a truck to fit 
your needs. 








606 So. Michigan Ave. ieeeoaraaater} Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS | § 


| — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY < 
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A dog’s example makes a convict go straight 


By HORACE LYTLE 


HE WAS known by his number. 

That was 722836. For a long 
time he had been just sitting there 
on a hard stool in the room which 
housed him. This room was devoid 
of comfort. It was not designed to 
be otherwise. And it was rather high 
up in the building. There were iron 
bars in the window. 

The man’s head was bowed, chin 
resting in his cupped hands, elbows 
on his knees. A cockroach crawled 
across the floor, and he watched it in 
idle curiosity. His thoughts switch- 
ed from one thing to another. But 
mostly he found himself wondering 
where he would be, and what doing, 
on the morrow. For tonight—at the 
meal hour—it was to occur. 


Plans had been carefully laid—and 
he was in on them. Within a few 
short hours he would be beyond the 
window that was barred. This was 
about all he was thinking—then. 
There was no connected train of 
thought. Coming events would have 
to take care of themselves. Take the 







“Why the.dirty mucker—” 
through clenched teeth 
he hissed, “‘he stole 

that point!” 


hurdles as they come, he figured. 
But anticipation stirred his blood. 

Usually time meant nothing. Had- 
n't for a long while. But today he 
was restless. Some might be hurt— 
or more than hurt—in the unfolding 
of the plotted plan whereby cight 
desperate, hardened men would pass 
beyond the bars. 

Finally No. 722836 rose from the 
stool and paced back and forth as 
any caged thing. Though it was ear- 
ly December, the day was fairly 
warm. The barred but open window 





faced a great field of standing corn 
which had been shucked on the stalk. 
Cattle had tramped it, making ideal 
cover for quail. Adjacent to the corn 
was a vast stubble, and both were 
bordered by woods, the trees of 
which were still glorious in their 
autumn colors of red and brown and 
gold. No frost yet had been sufh- 
ciently killing to cause more than a 
few scattered leaves to fall. It was 
a late autumn. 


Something from the scene without 
“spoke” within to No. 722836 as he 
stood by the open window. He raised 
his arms above his head, grasping one 
of the bars in each hand as his face 
pressed against them. And as he 
stood thus, he saw a splendid setter 
dog come sweeping across the stub- 
ble, clear the old rail fence with the 
grace of a deer—and then freeze to 
marble at the edge of the corn! 

For the moment No. 722836 for- 
got all else. It carried him back to 
the days of his youth, for his father 
had been an honorable trainer of fine 








gun dogs all his life. And suddenly 
he realized that he had not thought 
about those early days with his dad 
in a mighty long time. Which per- 
haps was just as well. It hurt to do 
so now. He must dismiss such 
thoughts. That was another life— 
and so long ago! 


No one was in sight out there, yet 
the honest setter held his point by 
the old rail fence as truly and as 
proudly as if his master were right 


behind him. 


HEN, off in the distance, No. 

722836 saw another setter come 
swinging into view. From behind 
where the one on point stood, the 
second setter also caught scent of 
birds and turned. He saw the first 
dog and styled up in honor of the 
find—and there, of course, he should 
have stayed. But there was no one 
about—and, gradually, the new dog 
began to creep up—the acme of bird 
dog dishonesty! He came slow and 
stiff-legged, a step at a time. His cau- 
tion increased as he drew closer, lest 
the birds be flushed. But with creep- 
ing care he inched his way forward— 
until at last he stood ahead of the dog 
which had been there first. Then 
he styled up solid on the point. The 
dog which had made the find never 
moved. He knew that to do so might 
have created havoc—for the birds 
were getting restless and were ready 
to flush at even less than a good ex- 
cuse. In second position now, he 
stuck honestly to his post. He’d had 
enough provocation to jump in and 
flush the birds—and some dogs 
would have done so. 


The fingers of No. 722836 tight- 
ened on the bars. His face pressed 
closer against them and through 
clenched teeth he hissed: “Why, the 
dirty mucker—4e stole that point! If 
I had a gun Id kill him from here!” 


Just then two hunters could be 
seen approaching across the stubble. 
In due time they reached the east 
side of the cornfield. As one of them 
crossed the fence he saw the dogs 
and hailed his partner. Three birds 
dropped to four shots at the flush. 
Both dogs were steady and both re- 
trieved nicely at command. But the 
dog which had made the find did an 
amazing thing. He managed to pick 
up two birds and return them while 
his dishonest brace mate was bring- 
ing in one. Then both hunters and 
dogs moved on through the woods 
and out of sight. 


Bur No. 722836 still stood by the 

barred window, rooted to the 
spot. Rage smoldered in him at the 
cheating dog—and he cursed it 
again. And at the same time the per- 
formance of the dog which had 
made the find had stirred something 
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within him—something that for 
years had been dead. Though his 
master could never know—and with- 
out hope or thought of credit—the 
first setter had done his work with 
honor and all alone. 


It was a long time before No. 
722836 left the barred window and 
returned to the stool. Things were 
racing through his mind, the years 
turned backward for him. He 
thought of trudging home, or riding 
horseback, behind his dad after a 
hard day afield—and of his mother’s 
greeting as early autumn shadows 
gathered long ago. He tried not to 
think of these things; but he couldn’t 
hurl them back. 


, Suddenly he stirred. As from a 
dream, he awoke to realize the late- 
ness of the hour. Even then he heard 
a step down the aisle, and the turnkey 
was at the bars which formed his 
door. No. 722836 hurried over and 
again his face pressed close against 
the bars that held him. Hurriedly 
he whispered through them. “Now 
hurry,” he added, “for there’s no time 
to lose—quick!” 

Then No. 722836 slumped back 
on the stool. He had warned the 
turnkey of the impending break of 
the prisoners. But somehow he felt 
better than he had in a mighty long 
time. What might happen to him 
didn’t matter—he didn’t even care. 
And a dog had done it! . 


NEST day the warden sent for 

him. The warden was curious 
as to why advance information had 
been given and pressed for the an- 
swer. It was a long time in coming, 
but finally he wormed it out. No. 
722836 felt sheepish and was anxious 
to have it over. He was starting to 
feel sullen again. 

“That’s all there was to it,” he said. 
“Now may I go?” 

But the warden stopped him. 
“Then you didn’t know I was one 
of the hunters out there yesterday?” 

No. 722836 stared at him. 

“No,” he answered. “It was too 
far to recognize anyone for sure.” 

“Well,” said the warden, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “it was I who 
made the double, and my dog you’ve 
been talking about—the one that 
brought my two birds in at one re- 
trieve.” 

The sullenness dropped away 
from No. 722836—and, as it so hap- 
pened, never to return. For a parole 
came through in record time. 

But now what he said was “Lord, 
what.a dog!” 

“He is that,” said the warden. 
And there was a deep inference to- 
ward what soon occurred when he 
added, “Hope to take you out with 
him sometime soon.” 
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EVEREADY LAYERBILT 





‘““LAYERBILT’’ 
$198 


at a new low price 


| Genuine “Eveready Layerbilt” “B” batteries, 
famous for years for extra long service, now 
cost but a few cents more than ordinary, waste- 
ful, short-lived, old-fashioned round-cell ‘“B” 
batteries. You can now buy genuine, exclusive 
_ “Layerbilt” “B” Batteries for Jess than many 
makes of round-cell battery! And “Layerbilt” 
now gives you the new, crack-proof cushion 
top in addition to the advantages of patented 
' “Layerbilt” construction. 

“Layerbilt” gives you longer service because 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


Presents two 
IRECORD-SMASHING VALUES 






































there’s no waste space, and because “Layerbilt” 
construction permits the power-making ma- 
terials to be more completely used up. For 
example, the active material in a round-cell 
battery is contained in 30 zinc cans. The zinc 
is eaten away to make electricity, and usually 
tiny holes appear in the zinc long before the 
battery should be used up. Air gets in, the 
chemicals dry out, the battery goes dead quick- 
ly, before it is used up. 

In “‘Layerbilt” batteries, the zinc plates per- 


The Longest Lasting 
“‘B”’ Battery ever offered at only 
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ExTRA LONG Tt 
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RADIO B BATTER 


“SUPER LAYERBILT”’ 


$925 


forate also, but no air is admitted and no harm 
is done. That’s why long after a round-cell bat- 
tery has quit, “Layerbilt” goes on pouring out 
power. 

Take advantage of “Layerbilt” extra long 
life. At these new low prices, you can’t afford 
not to...whether you buy the standard 486 
“Layerbilt” or the new Super “Layerbilt,” the 


‘world’s longest-lasting heavy duty “B” Battery. 





Standard "Eveready" Round Cell"'B”’ Batteries, priced from $1.10 to$1.5% 


INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide [gj and Carbon Corporation 


The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘"Layerbilt’’ are trade-marks of the National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Prices slightly higher in Far Western States 
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Pp lay safe... take 
the doctor’s judgment 
about laxatives! 





OU choose your family doctor because 

you have confidence in him. He will 
never take chances where your welfare is 
concerned. Even with a little thing like a 
laxative, doctors have a definite set of 
standards which guide them in their 
choice. They know the dangers of using 
the wrong kind. Before they will give a 
laxative their approval, it must meet their 
requirements on these specific points: 


WHAT DOCTORS DEMAND OF A LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of 
time. 

It should not nauseate, or upset digestion. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not form a habit. 


EX-LAX MEETS EVERY DEMAND 


Now, here’s a fact that’s significant— 
Ex-Lax checks on every one of these 
specifications. 

No wonder so many physicians use 
Ex-Lax in their own families. No wonder 
millions of mothers give it to their children 
with perfect confidence. For over 30 years 
the dependable performance of Ex-Lax 
has created universal trust. Today it is 
used by more people than any other laxa- 
tive in the whole wide world. 


A REAL PLEASURE TO TAKE 


Your first trial of Ex-Lax will be a new 
and pleasant experience. For Ex-Lax is 
mild and gentle. It is thoroughly effective. 
It does not over-act. Does not disturb the 
digestion. It allows your food to be prop- 
erly assimilated. And these very qualities 
that make Ex-Lax so ideal for adults are 
doubly important in their relation to 
children. 

Everyone likés Ex-Lax—particularly the 
youngsters. It tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. If you have been taking nasty, 
nauseating cathartics, you'll be grateful 
for the pleasant flavor of Ex-Lax. At all 
drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. 


When Nature forgets — 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
r----= TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE! -----+ 


(Paste this on a penny postcard) 
Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170 PF-126 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. ® 


I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 
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(If you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., Montreal) 
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Ledttied Best Methods, Now Follows Them 


Foune:x F. F. A, 


WARDED the American Farm- 

er degree by the Future Farm- 
ers of America in 1933, the highest 
degree conferred by the organization, 
David Newton, of Colquitt County, 
Ga., has proved himself worthy of 
the honor. 


In 1932, when selected from 2,000 
Future Farmers as Star Georgia 
Planter, David impressed the judges 
when he said, “My one ambition is 
to go back to the farm and be a suc- 
cessful farmer.” Today he is rapidly 
traveling toward that goal. 


As part of his project while a stu- 
dent in the Moultrie High School he 
grew out a litter of pigs according to 
the plan of swine sanitation devel- 
oped by the Moultrie laboratory of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Last fall, with five bred Duroc 
sows, David made plans, with the 
help of his former agricultural teach- 
er, to grow out five litters following 
the system. First, several acres of 
early oats were planted for grazing. 
The sows were fed during the gesta- 
tion period a ration of corn, tankage, 
and minerals. 


In following the system of parasite 
control it was necessary to have five 
A-shaped individual-type houses. 
These houses were placed on a bare 
area in the oat field. This bare strip 
was about 30 feet wide and 200 feet 
long. This bare area permits the sun- 
shine to kill the kidney worm larvae 


winner is succeeding as livestock farmer 





These are the 40 hogs that made 
such a nice profit for David. 


that may have passed out in the urine 
of the sow. This system of kidney 
worm control will also control round- 
worms, lung worms, and nodular 
worms. 


The sows farrowed the first weeks 
in March and were fed both morn- 
ing and night in a corral or feeding 
pen. They were kept in this feeding 
pen for about one hour at each feed- 
ing to collect as much manure and 
urine in this pen as possible. The 
pigs were never allowed in this pen, 
but were given access to a creep 
where a self-feeder was placed. 


When the pigs were 10 weeks old 
they were weaned and the sows taken 
out of the field and no other hogs 
were ever allowed with the sanitary 
pigs. After the pigs cleaned up the 
oat field they were transferred to a 
field of early dent corn. Other feeds 
such as skimmilk, tankage, minerals, 
peanut meal, and some shorts were 
fed in addition to the corn. 


By T. G. WALTERS 
Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture, Moultrie 


(Ga.) High School 





The Newton family. 


Forty-four hogs were raised out 
of the five litters and 40 of these were 
sold at the Future Farmer livestock 
show in Moultrie in September for 
$864.93. They averaged 222 pounds 
at six months and 15 days. Total 
cost of production was $427.30. Four 
hogs were saved for the home meat 
supply. 

David also includes cotton and to- 
bacco in his farming program and 
says that he has been well pleased 
with the results. At present David 
has his set-up for 10 sows, the pigs 
from which he expects to finish out 
for the early spring market. 


Varied Activities Claim Attention of F. F. A.’s 


NE of the objectives of the 

Marion, Ala., F.F.A. chapter for 
1935-36 was to distribute 100,000 fish 
in lakes, streams, and ponds of Perry 
County. The chapter actually f!ant- 
ed over 180,000 fish in the waters of 
the county. 

The boys created interest by ex- 
plaining the project at evening school 
meetings, chapel programs, and 
through articles in the local papers. 
Some of the boys constructed fish 
ponds on their farms and all of them 
took it upon themselves to discuss 
the possibilities of the project with 
individual farmers. 

Before the chapter put on the drive 
to distribute fish only three appli- 
cations for fish had been made in one 
year from Perry County. Since then, 
however, the fish hatchery has re- 
ceived over 100 applications. 


@ Athens Boys Test Crotalaria 


The Athens F.F.A. chapter spon- 
sored crotalaria demonstrations rang- 
ing from 1 to 16 acres in size on 67 
farms in Limestone County this year 
in an effort to promote soil building 
with summer legumes. 

Forty F.F.A. members agreed to 
carry a demonstration and 27 evening 
school men and leading farmers 
also purchased seed for demonstra- 
tions. Demonstrations were located 
on highways and main roads as 
much as possible. Crotalaria was 
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Members of Marion F. F. A. with Adviser 
J. B. Deavours planting fish in Perry County. 


planted in three-foot rows and also 
interplanted with corn. 

The crotalaria attained a good 
growth and an enormous seed crop 
is being harvested. Many farmers 
are already signifying their intention 
of using crotalaria as a summer soil 
builder for next year. 


@ Vernon Plans Broiler Project 


The Vernon chapter is planning to 
grow out 1,500 broilers as a means 
of financing chapter activities. 

Feather duster brooders installed 
in a sack cement house 15x15 will 
be used to grow out the chicks. The 
project will be financed by a loan 
from the local F.F.A. thrift bank 
and by corn and other materials do- 
nated by chapter members. 

Members of the local chapter will 
have the responsibility of construct- 
ing the house, installing brooders, 
and building feeders. A regular 
schedule will be worked out for 
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Stocking fish, testing crops, 
raising broilers a few 


of the projects 


By J.C. CANNON 


members to keep feeders and drink- 
ing fountains filled, keep the build- 
ing clean, and look after the chicks 
properly. The project will be used 
for instructional purposes in the ag- 
ricultural classes, according to Prof. 
M. C. Anderson, local adviser. 


@ F.F.A. Using PCA Credit 


Members of the Beauregard F.F.A. 
chapter are obtaining a club loan to 
finance their supervised practice pro- 
gram through the Auburn Produc- 
tion Credit Bank. 

Loans will average $150 per boy. 
Prof. J. A. Vines, as trustee, and each 
boy’s father will endorse the notes. 
The loan will be for 12 months’ at 5 
per cent for the actual time the mon- 
ey is used. 

“The new plan will be a distinct 
asset to our F.F.A. work,” said Pro- 
fessor Vines. “It will enable those 
boys who have proved themselves 
proficient to carry a larger super- 
vised practice program that will result 
in greater financial profit.” 
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TOP-DRESSED ~© 
with 
NV POTASH 


3-9-3 NPK FERTILIZER AT PLANTING 3-9-3 NPK FERTILIZER AT PLANTING 


TOP-DRESSED ONLY WITH NITROGEN TOP-DRESSED WITH NITROGEN AND NV POTASH 
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IN this field 3-9-3 NPK fertilizer at planting 
plus nitrogen top-dressing produced only 770 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Where NV 
POTASH was added to the nitrogen top-dress- 
ing the yield was increased to 1,640 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. A little potash is not 
enough to prevent Rust and increase yields. 
You must make stire you use enough to produce 
a healthy, high-yielding, high-quality crop. 


Top-dress with 100 pounds of NV MURIATE 
OF POTASH per acre, or 200 pounds of NV 
HIGH-GRADE 20% KAINIT, or a nitrogen- ian 
potash, mixed-goods top-dresser containing 10 
POTASH to 25% NV POTASH. If you prefer to use your PLENTY OF N 
: ee extra potash at planting, select a fertilizer con- seaesees 
: taining 8 to 10% NV POTASH. Where Rust has 
been very severe you may need both high- 


potash fertilizer at planting and potash top- 
dressing to STOP RUST and START PROFIT. 


Thousands of farmers have found that it pays 
big dividends to use a Jot more potash than the 
average fertilizer contains. When you buy your 
fertilizer and top-dresser, tell your fertilizer man 
you want more NV POTASH. It costs little and 
pays BIG! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., ATLANTA 


| COTTON «ever RUSTS 
| when well- ped with 
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@ Christmas, and Little Things 


HRISTMAS is our celebration of 

the birth of One who was born 
in a manger, but whose name nine- 
teen hundred years later is known 
more widely throughout the world 
than any other. 

And this month I should like to 
send you a message of the importance 
of small things and right beginnings. 
Jesus said on one occasion, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
mustard seed,” a tiny seed (not the 
mustard we know) that grows into a 
tree large enough for birds to perch 
in. Again, let those who want to 
start at the top look about them at 
how all living things. grow and re- 
member how Jesus put it, “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.” 

Many fine entries in the short story 
contest last month were eliminated 
when the authors failed to observe 
the simple rule of 1,500 words maxi- 
mum length. Many people never get 
ahead financially because they think 
pennies are of no importance; many 
otherwise fine people fail to advance 
for failure to observe a few simple 
rules in dress, or personal habits, or 
courtesy. 

You will never know’ what 
thoughtfulness of your parents in 
small things means until you grow 
up to be parents yourselves. Thought- 
fulness of those in need at Christmas 
can be expressed as well in small 
gifts as in large ones. 

May a happy Christmas be yours, 
in all the many small things that go 
to make it joyous and remembered. 

Uncle P. F. 


@ Cash Money for Scouts 


HAT is mistletoe good for at 
Christmas time? Let’s not all 
speak at once, especially 16-year- 

















olds. Well, in the North, mistletoe 
does not grow and that touch of ro- 
mance and adventure is missing un- 
less it is shipped in from the South. 
In the last few years the Rural Divi- 
sion of the Boy Scouts of America 
has worked out a plan whereby 
scouts in the South gather mistletoe 
and ship it to scouts in the North to 
sell, so both have Christmas money. 


This year we have made arrange- 
ments so that any of our scout read- 
ers in a section where there is fine, 
green, well-berried mistletoe and 
plenty of Spanish moss, can gather 
and ship 100 bunches of six twigs 
each, tied well, and packed between 
layers of the moss. 


All scouts interested should write 
at once to Young Folks Department, 
or to O. H. Benson, National Direc- 
tor of Rural Scouting, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. If there is a 
scout executive near, see him also. 


@ A Popular “Pop” Party 
GEND out invitations to your “Pop 


Party” with this verse:— ~ 
“Pop calls and pop concerts 
Are popular with some: 
I’m having a pop party 
And want you to come.” 
Decorate the house in strings of 
popcorn. For favors buy penny all- 
day suckers and mold popcorn balls 
around them. 


When guests arrive give each a 
paper bag and require him to blow 
it up and pop it. Anyone taking two 
claps to pop the bag must pay a for- 
feit. Play the game of “Pop the 
Question” in the same order as cross 
questions and crooked answers. Line 
up the boys and girls and give out 
slips with proposals to the one side 
and answers to other. Each couple 
has to pop the question and answer 
without laughing; if caught laugh- 


The Spirit of Christmas 


ToD Y we are glad for the peace Christ brought, 
This good gift of God—the lessons He taught; 

Is it not right that we share our good things, 

For God gave His Son—crowned “King of Kings.” 


—Thelma Carpenter, 


Pearl River County, Miss. 












ing they go to foot of the line and 
pay a forfeit. 

Another game, like “Poor Kitty,” 
is this: the boys kneel before the girls 
and say this rhyme:— 

There once was a kind-hearted papa, 

Who told his good wife a big whopper. 

He said she could kiss 

Like a pretty young miss, 

That nothing in reason could stop her. 


The girl pats him on the head and 
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—From a woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


says “poor papa,” without laughing. 
If either laughs they must pay a for- 
feit. Sell over someone’s head all 
the forfeits, making the guilty ones 
pay by doing something to entertain 
the crowd. 

For prizes in the following con- 
test give a popgun to the young man, 
a can of unpopped corn to the girl. 


A POP CONTEST 
What pop is a flower?—Poppy. 
What pop is a tree?—Poplar. 
What pop is a toy?—Popgun. 
- What pop is a cloth?—Poplin. 
What pop grows in a field ?—Popcorn. 
Serve soda pop, sandwiches, and 
popcorn balls for refreshments. 
Mable Garrett, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


@® What New Socials in 1936? 


E’D like to know what new 

games, new parties, or new so- 
cials of any sort our young folks 
have enjoyed most in 1936. For the 
best letter of not over 300 words re- 
ceived before January 10 there'll be a 
prize of $5; $3 for second best, $2 for 
third, with a copy of “The Commu- 
nity Handbook” to each boy or girl 
receiving honorable mention. Send 
your letter to Young Folks Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 

If a new game has interested you 
most, tell how it is played; if a new 
party, describe games, refreshments, 
costumes, etc.; if some other type of 
social, give enough about it so that 
others may adapt it to their con- 
ditions. 


She Manger Song 


Te accompany our beautiful re- 

production of “The Madonna 
of the Chair” on this month’s cover, 
what could be more appropriate 
than this exquisite tribute to mother 
love ‘and the Madonna heart by Ed- 
win Markham? We take unusual 
pleasure in publishing these verses 
written for our Christmas issue by 
the most famous and most beloved 
American poet—a man who first 
achieved world fame by his “Man 
With the Hoe,” written in protest 
against the oppression of agriculture. 


Hark, baby, hark, 

To the belis in the dark. 
Here are the three that are led by the star— 
Melchior and Gaspar and swart Balthazar. 
Great are the gifts in the hands of the wise... 
Mother has only a kiss for your eyes! 


Croon, baby, croon, 

Like a dove at the noon. 
Melchior with beard reaching down to the knees 
Pours you the gold from the hills and the seas, 
Brings you a gift for a king to command.... 
Mother has only a kiss for your hand! 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 

For the shadows are deep. 
Gaspar with pearls on his red turban comes, 
Bringing you myrrh and Arabian gums, 
Wind where he passes is delicate sweet... . 
Mother has only a kiss for your feet! 


Dream, baby, dream, 
For the star is agleam. 
Balthazar kneels by the manger and sings 
Burning with frankincense, rings over rings. 
They have brought treasure from mountain and mart... . 
Mother has nothing to give but her heart! 
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THERE 1S A SANTA CLAUS 


“At peep of day, adown the stairs, 
Bare little feet and saucer eyes, 
Mid exclamations of surprise, 
Seek out the answers to their 


prayers.” 


te right to Christmas is every 
child’s heritage. 

It all started with a tree, fresh-cut 
from the forest and glorified with 
pop corn, gimcracks and _ lighted 
candles. 

Sometime during the night Santa 
Claus (looking strangely like father) 
would come from nowhere -and 
scatter joyousness about . . . we 
know, for we have peeked and seen 
him with our very own eyes! Bar- 
ber-pole candy, in each limp‘ little 
stocking . . . and, if the stockings 
were darned or had holes in them, 


DIAL IN Sears-Roebuck’s sensa- 
tional new radio program... 
“THEN AND NOW”. . . every 
Thursday, 9 P.M., Central 
Standard Time . . . nation-wide 
COLUMBIA NETWORK. 


\ 


it was all the same to Santa Claus. 
Oranges! Trains and tracks! Skates! 
Sleds! Hobby-horses! Dolls that 
closed their eyes and reached out 
their arms to you! Something for 


_ everyone ... even if it were only 


a handkerchief! Such was the spirit 
of Christmas yesterday ... . such is 
the spirit of Christmas today. 

We know that money doesn’t 
grow even on Christmas trees .. . 
that, try as you may, you can’t 
always do for the children all that 
you’d like to. Sometimes there’s 
plenty. Sometimes nothing ... 
such is life . . . even in America. 
But, really, it doesn’t cost much, at 
Sears, to make a “good old fashun 
Christmas.” 

Why not gather the children 
around you and the Sears catalogs 





tonight? Let each name a wish... 


children, father, mother, everyone 
... and then relay the whole family’s 
order to Santa Claus, care of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. . . we'll see that he 
gets it! And, if Santa himself is 
too busy (this is a mighty big 
country, you know, and there are 
many millions to be taken care 
of), he’ll send his able assistant, 
your own Letter Carrier; and you 
can depend that everything will ar- 
rive in plenty of time for Christmas 
. .. plenty of time to prove that, in 
1936 as always, THERE IS A SANTA 
cLaus! A Merry Christmas to you 
and yours from... 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
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@ 1936 S. R. & Co, 














ALF & HALF 
MAKES ONE 

















































Take the right “tobacco road” with 
Half & Half. Cool as a bailiff serving 
a warrant. Sweet as the proof that 
he has the wrong house. Fragrant, 
full-bodied tobacco that won’t bite 
the tongue —in a tin that won’t bite 
the fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 


good. Your password to pleasure! 


Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 

Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


H “> HAL FE 
The Safe Pipe -Trbacco 


OR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 














OYS will be men 
—day after to- 
morrow. Time is 
hustling lads for- 
ward at greater 
speed than they can 
realize. And I wish 
all boys could sense 
the yearning in their fathers’ minds. 
A father said to me in the presence 
of his three boys, “Mother and I are 
gladly working our lives out—gladly 
because of our fine hope and faith 
that our boys will be an improve- 
ment on the old stock.” 





@ That is the feeling deep in every 
father’s heart; that is, in the heart of 
every father worthy of the name. 
Boys, it’s up to you to make the 
dream in your father’s mind come 
true. For almost a score of years his 


@ So YOU are twenty-one! 
in the face. You are a man! 


out of you? 


pride for you out of her eyes! 


young as he used to be. You see, 


cheerful mind. 


The Madonna on 


NE of the world’s most beautiful 
and most famous masterpieces 
is our cover page this month of 
Raphael’s “Madonna della Sedia” 
(Madonna of the Chair). It is also 
one of the most popular versions of 
the Madonna ever painted. It would 
be hard to find a more perfect repre- 
sentation of mother love. The origi- 
nal hangs in the Pitti Palace in Flor- 
ence, Italy. Critics say it was prob- 
ably painted for a member of the 
Medici family. 

Raphael lived during the latter 
part of the Renaissance, from 1483 
to 1520. 


The Progressive Farmer reproduces 








A Greeting to Boys 


Our Decembex Sexzmon —BY DR. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


purse is ready to back up every real 
requirement of your life. Along with 
your mother and all for the sake of 
your future he will work longer 
hours, for less pay, and do less 
grumbling about it than almost any 
human being on earth will do for 
any other purpose. He may not say 
very much about it, but he wears 
your future tied as a diadem around 


his head. 


@® On our American- farms are 
several millions of boys and young 
men, upon whose thinking will de- 
pend the future weal or woe of the 
United States. Because I want you 
to see the following beautiful words 
written by some unknown writer, I 
am placing them here so that you 
may cut them out and ponder their 
meaning:— 


On Reaching Manhood 


@ And you stand up clear-eyed, clear-minded, to look all the world 


@ Did you ever think, Son, how much it has cost to make a man 


@ Be sure of this: While Father doesn’t say much but, “Hello, Son,” 
away down deep in his tough heart, he thinks you are the finest ever. 
And as for your little mother—well, she just cannot keep her love and 


@ You are a man now! And sometime you must step into your fath- 
er’s shoes. He would not like for you to call him old, but he isn’t as 


young man, he has been working 


pretty hard for many years to help you out. And already your mother 
is beginning to lean upon you. Doesn’t that make you stand straighter? 


@ Twenty-one! Your father has done fairly well, but you have it in 
you to do better. You may not think so, but your father knows better. 
Has he not given you a better chance than he had? In many ways, you 
may begin where he left off. He expects a good deal from you, and 
that is why he has tried to make a man of you. The temptations of life 
will try you, and may occasionally throw you, but God has been a 
Great Helper to your father, and He will be to you also. 


@ The world will try you out. Don’t flinch, my boy. It will put to 
the test every fiber in your mind and body. But you are made of good 
stuff. Once the load is fairly strapped on your shoulders, you will 
carry it and scarcely feel it—that is, if there be in you a willing and a 


@ All hail, you on the threshold of life! 

You will not forget the debt you owe your parents. 
Let me tell you how to pay them, Boy: 

By being always and everywhere a real man. 


Our Cover P. age 


the “Madonna of the Chair” in its 
full rich colors by courtesy of the Art 
Education Press, New York City. 





We have secured a very special offer 
for our readers who would like extra 
prints of the Madonna of the Chair in 
full color. For a Brown-Robertson 
regular 50-cent 11 x 14 print suitable 
for framing, send your name and ad- 
dress and only 25 cents in coin or 
stamps to The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. This offer is good for 
December only, and we can send but 
one print to each person. Miniature 
prints in the same lovely rich colors for 
school and home scrapbooks or small 
frames, size 4 inches square, can be had 
in large quantities at one cent each. 
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bs Country Things I Love 
Most” 


E HAVE decided to “award 

this month’s prize to Sara L. 
Branham of Newton County, Ga., 
for this one fine sentence which 
should cheer and hearten all of us; 
it is indeed a sentence that may well 
linger as a benediction after every 
working man’s or woman’s sunset 
each day of the year:— 

“I love the thought of a day’s work 
well done so that someone is able to 
eat or to be clothed because of my 
having lived.” 

Beautiful and appropriate, too, are 
these seven Christmas thoughts from 
readers all over Dixie:— 


® | love the memories of Christmas- 
tide, of other such seasons when our 
family circle was unbroken, and I 
love the pleasures the children enjoy. 
Their hearts being yet young are not 
so deeply scarred by sorrows that 
pierce the hearts of us older ones. I 
love to thank God for the harvest 
and so many other blessings He has 
showered on us throughout the year. 
—Mrs. L. E. Armour, Sabine Parish, 


Louisiana. 


@® To wake up Christmas night 
when everything is very still and 
quiet, and hear the roosters for miles 
around heralding the midnight hour. 
—Mrs. Clara Marmon, Fisher Coun- 
ty, Texas. 


@® And Christmas in the country! 
When there is a light snow, and you 
go to the barn and the-cattle low their 
thanks for their extra Christmas fare, 
and as you come back to the house 
the stars seem so bright and the 
Christ Child seems so near.—Mrs. 
Comer J. Sorrell, White County, 
Tennessee. 


@ Best of all; I love the flurry of 
Christmas time, of wrapping gifts 
and planning surprises. I love to 
open small bulky packages and ex- 
claim over the awkward, love-laden 
offerings of my children. Best of all, 
I like the shy look of love which I 
always receive with my husband’s 
gift, for I know sacrifice is bound up 
in it.—Mrs. S., Moore County, N. C. 


@ [I love the little Christmas greet- 
ings, often seemingly insignificant 
messages, but the thought of being 
remembered by the ones who sent 
them makes them very dear to me. 
—Rubel Livingston, Morgan Coun- 
ty, Alabama. 


@ I love the Christmas spirit in the 
country—to go into the woods and 
get a nice tree to trim with popcorn, 
berries, and tinsel; then to join my 
neighbors in going to the communi- 
ty building on Christmas night to 
hear the program of music, songs, 
and recitations.—Mrs. Lila Groves, 
Sharp County, Ark. 


@ I love venerable old country 
houses; doors that are glad to open 
wide on the returning son; the deep, 
dark cupboards that guard gifts at 
the Yuletide; and the huge pantry, 
successfully concealing sweetmeats 
from young hands. I even love the 
stolid front parlor because it held on 
its threadbare yet gentle bosom one 
of our family who departed for the 
more perfect life—W. J. Hicks, 
Meade County, Ky. 





HOUSANDS of folks aren’t bothering about 
chains this winter. They’ve a surer safe- 
guard against being snow-bound ormud-stalled 
—this great new Goodyear SURE GRIP tire that 
plows its own road through snow, mud, slush 


or sleet! 


As you see here, this stalwart tire has its own 
“chains” built right into its massive tread— 


bigger, sturdier, deeper-cut 


a surer grip, a firmer bite, in soft going. In 
tough weather, on any road or off the road, 
these burly interlocking cleats give you con- 
tinuous go-ahead, pull-through traction. 


THERES A 


Goons Team 
BA TTERY 


slush—keeping its grip always as clean and 
sharp as a hound’s tooth! 


That big center rib means quiet, comfortable, 
no-bump riding on smooth pavements. And 
to give longest wear, greatest endurance, you 
get the strongest carcass construction known 
— Goodyear’s patented Supertwist Cord in 
every ply. 

More snow, deeper mud is coming. Be ready 
with this road-making bad weather tire — the 
new Goodyear SURE GRIP—available in all 
passenger car and truck sizes at your nearest 
Goodyear Service Store or Goodyear dealer’s. 


lug bars that take 


You can see, too, why a Goodyear SURE GRIP 


doesn’t pack and spin in drifts or deep muck. 
Its big wide-angled slots force out mud and 


SRE ZA/P 7 ES_ 


FOR PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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PLEASANT SMOKE VAPOR 
gives quick relief to 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS ....;:.: rnee 


package of cigarettes and powder—prove at our 
expense how Dr. Guild’s Green Mountain 
Asthmatic Compound soothes and relieves 
Asthmatic paroxysms, Standard Song By - 
ists. Cigarettes, 50¢ for 24. Powder, 25¢ and $1. 
he J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM25, Rupert, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN tovrcuas 


If you have not noticed the large number of advertisements in this issue, look 
through and count them. In doing so you will find many that interest you. 










BRADLEY'S FAMO 


“q.) SPECIA 






A 


25 years. It has a handsome locomotive crown, 















ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 


Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


up—Try a clean, mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which 
for over 30 rate has given m eczema sufferers 
their ‘FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eeczema Only 
700 Park Square, : SEDALIA, MO. 













(plus postage). Examine watch carefully. 


our money 
i not amazed at the value. once, 


? regular price and your own will 
to this offer, no catch in it! But you must act AT 


FREE knife and chain to match with every watch! 


A keeper dial, railroad back. Compare with $20 vache 
2 Wh Watch ar- — 
3 SEND NO MONEY —tives pay postman $2.97 

nd for $888 


@ during this special Expansion Sale. Send coupon or postal 











US 


SUPER -QUALITY 
SALE © ENSINEERS waren 


CCURACY guaranteed by 100-year-old million- 
dollar. factory. Solid Gold effect case, guaran’ 












































BRADLEY BLDG., 59!2-A, NEWTON, MASS. 
YES! 4 Ship one R. R. model watch at $2.97. 

* Ship two R. R. watches for total $3.97. 
I will pay on arrival. Nothing more to pay. 
not delighted. I RISK NOTHING. 
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Money back if 





























You wouldn’t use your 


THRESHER ENGINE 
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CREAM SEPARATOR! 


Some farmers can’t understand why a two-volt radio set does a better job 
than a six-volt set. 

If two-volt radio is good, they think, six-volt ought to be three times as 
good...which is another way of saying that fifty horsepower ought to do 
a better job of cream separating than a quarter of a horsepower. 

The two-volt radio circuit was made possible by the invention of the 
Eveready “Air Cell” “A” battery by Eveready scientists. And this whole 
development of “‘Air Cell” radio was built from the ground up to secure 
the finest possible home reception. The six-volt home sets, on the other 
hand, are adaptations of automobile radio, which required a six-volt cir- 
cuit to make use of the starting and lighting battery already in the car. 

Two-volt “Air Cell” radio gives you far better reception; a set that is 
more sensitive and more selective. More than that, “Air Cell’ radio costs 
much less to operate as you can appreciate when you consider the differ- 
ence in the power required to run it. In fact, the extra cost of a six-volt set 
together with the charging machinery necessary to keep the battery 
pumped up, will keep the two-volt “Air Cell” radio supplied with all 
batteries, “A,” “B” and “C” for three to five years! 

An “Air Cell” set can give you “Air Cell” reception, “Air Cell” con- 
venience and “Air Cell” economy only when it is powered by a genuine 
“Eveready Air Cell” battery. An “Air Cell” set doctored to use makeshift 
batteries, is a makeshift set. Here are the advantages you mans and only 
“Air Cell” “A” power can give them to you: 


4. Unusual sensitivity and selectiv- 
ity. Better reception than all- 
electric sets provide. 


1. 1,000 hours of trouble-free “A” 
battery operation (guaranteed). 


2. No recharging. 

3. Level power. The“Air Cell” bat- 5, Economical operation. The low- 
tery isas strong at the thousandth est upkeep cost in farm radio to- 
hour as at the first hour. day. 


“Air Cell” sets are made by the leading manufacturers in a wide range of 
models from $20 to $115. And the “Air Cell” battery, introduced at $8.50, 
is now only $5.95. Ask your dealer to demonstrate with a genuine “Air 
Cell” battery. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide [fj and Carbon Corporation 
Prices slightly bigher in far western states 


The words “Eveready’’ and “Air Cell’’ are trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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What's Going on in Radioland 


News and comment from here and there 
By ETHE® ROGERS 


HILE in St. Louis and Kansas 

City between trains last sum- 
mer, I noticed several persons carry- 
ing suitcases plastered with sizable 
stickers, VAN BUREN, ARK., 
THE HOME OF BOB BURNS. It 
struck me how successfully Burns 
has put his home town on the map. 
Recently, I read, the Van Buren 
Press Argus issued a special Bob 
Burns edition. 

No chamber of commerce, how- 
ever enthusiastic and hard-working, 
could possibly have put the town be- 
fore the public as well as Burns has 
by simply spoofing it. Yet he has a 
real affection for Van Buren and 
whenever he can, he slips away to his 
home town. There he can show off 
his Sunday clothes and also add to his 
store of tales about Van Burenites. 

Burns’ income, we are told, is hov- 
ering around the $150,000-a-year 
mark. While he seemed to leap 
from obscurity into prominence, 
there must have been a lot of lean 
years before he clicked. 


@ We hear so much about the dif- 
ferent manner in which radio broad- 
casting is handled in our country 
contrasted with other countries. We 
are, naturally, familiar with broad- 
casting as financed by advertisers. It 
has become one of the most popular 
mediums of advertising. 

In many other countries the gov- 
ernment controls the broadcasting 
and each owner of a receiving set 
pays a tax for the privilege of listen- 
ing. It’s a moot question who puts 
on better programs—government or 
advertisers. There’s some advertis- 
ing accompanying programs that is 
irritating (or worse) to the listener— 
but then, you can always tune out 
and get another program. When 
programs are government-sponsored 
there are few to choose from. 

In Canada Major W. E. Glad- 
stone Murray, general manager 
of the new Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, has promised that Ca- 
nadian programs will include the 
best entertainment from all parts of 
the world. It is impossible, Major 


The Author of 
This Month’s Story 


LLIS PARKER 
BUTLER was 
born in Iowa and 
inherited from his 
pioneer ancestry a 
plentiful supply of 
good hard common 
sense. Mingled 
with this was one of the keenest 
senses of humor with which any 
American writer has been gifted, 
and this combination of qualities 
finds expression, through his , apti- 
tude for writing, in an output which 
has enriched the literature of the 
United States for a good many years. 
In 1906 his deathless humorous mas- 
terpiece, “Pigs Is Pigs,” burst upon 
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Murray says, to please everybody all 
the time, but he hopes to please a 
substantial part of the people part of 
the time. 


@ What stations do you listen to 
most, small or large? The future of 
scores of small independent stations 
is at stake in a drive now under way 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission, says Wm. S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The commission is 
conducting hearings on a proposal 
to reallocate broadcasting privileges 
and a number of the larger stations 
have put on a campaign for a 
monopoly of the air. 

The commission is being urged 
to authorize the construction of 
500,000-watt stations—ten times as 
powerful as now permitted. A sta- 
tion as powerful as this, Mr. Paley 
says, would drown out local and 
many regional stations; local ad- 
vertisers would be put off the air, and 
listeners would be compelled to ac- 
cept whatever programs the super- 
stations wanted to broadcast. “Under 
this plan,” Mr. Paley says, “the 
strong would grow stronger while 
the weak would be wiped out en- 
tirely.” He is trying to protect the 
interests of the small stations. 

It costs so much to install and main- 
tain such super-powered _ stations 
that only those with substantial com- 
mercial advertising support could 
hope to survive. This would mean 
the death knell of broadcasting in 
the interest of education, labor, and 
any other nonprofit groups. 


@ Miss Hill makes the suggestion 
that some families may want to pool 
their Christmas money and buy some 
one article for the whole family to 
enjoy. And what would be a better 
gift than a radio for a family that 
hasn’t one? There are receiving sets 
to suit all purses, sets for use with 
commercial current and sets for use 
with batteries. Look up your dealer 
and see what he has, then talk it over 
in family conclave and see if it 
wouldn’t suit everyone more than 
a lot of smaller individual gifts. 


an appreciative nation, and his fame 
became immediately a fixed quantity. 

Besides his humorous work, for 
which he is known wherever the 
printed page is read, he writes con- 
structive and inspirational articles of 
keen interest and great value to ev- 
eryone who is ambitious to forge 
ahead in any business undertaking. 
He is that rare combination, a hu- 
morist possessing keen business sense. 
During the war he acted as cashier 
of the Flushing (Long Island) Na- 


tional Bank to release a younger man” 


for the army, and this experience 
considerably broadened his knowl- 
edge of business practice. He gives 
to everything he writes an inimitable 
touch that has brought him an im- 
mense and enthusiastic audience of 
readers throughout the country. 
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Fun for the Young Folks 


@ Program and Party Plans 


OUR-H clubs reorganizing, in- 

stalling new officers, and initi- 
ating new members will find in 
“The Community Handbook” much 
material of special value. There 
are chapters II, JII, and IV on 
setting up an organization, parlia- 
mentary law, and program building; 
4-H and Stunt Songs (60-72), in- 
cluding the 4-H ritual and national 
4-H creed; “The Four-H’s” (205- 
206), and “Spirit of Club Work” 
(206-207), two effective short play- 
lets; verses from the poets (212-216). 

December, too, usually brings win- 
ter weather with more than the usual 
number of indoor parties and socials. 
To start the season right, consider 
the possibilities in Tricks for Party 
Gatherings (130-132), and fortune 
telling (132-133); Stunts for Every- 
body (127-128); and two or three of 
the quiet games (114-120). There’s a 
special Christmas party (95-96). 
The chapter, “Manners—At Home 
and Away,” should be of more than 
ordinary value as the indoor season 
grows upon us. 


@ Word Wiggles 


AKE the word in number one in 

each group and use the letters to 
form a word fitting each defini- 
tion:— 


1. EATS Takes food. 


2. ---- A chair. 
3. - - - - Where the sun rises. 
4. ---- Social affairs. 


1. SLATE A thin plate of -rock. 


2.----- To commit theft. 
3.----- Not fresh. 
4.----- Smallest in size. 
5.----e Fables. 


1. LEAP To move or bound suddenly. 
2. - - - - Wanting in color. 

3. ---- To give forth loud sounds. 

4. - --- An excuse or apology. 


1. DEAL Portion. 
2. - - - - To conduct by the hand. 
3. ---- To load. 
4.---- A glade. 
Victor Hamner. 


® Favorite Riddles 
Wwrr»r goes in the face of the 


sun and leaves no shadow? 

2. I am brought to the table, often 
cut, but never eaten. 

3. Why is a joke like a coconut? 

4. Why cannot a man with long 
legs travel faster than one with short 
legs? 

5. What belongs to you which 
others use more than you do? 

6. Why does a miller wear a white 
hat? Pearl Wilcox, 

Clay County, Ala. 


@ These Are the Answers 


Word Wiggles: I—Eats, Seat, East, Teas. 
II—Slate, Steal, Stale, Least, Tales. II— 
Leap, Pale, Peal, Plea. IV—Deal, Lead, 
Lade, Dale. 


Riddles: 1—The wind. 2—A pack of 
cards. 3—It is good for nothing until it’s 
cracked. 4—Both can go only one foot at 
; =. 5—Your name. 6—To cover his 

ead. 








“The Community Handbook,” 240 
pages of helps for leaders, sells for 25 
cents postpaid; 10 or more, 21 cents 
each. Send all orders to The Commu- 
nity Handbook, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Ala. 


















THOUSANDS OF FARM OWNERS WILL WANT 
TO SWITCH TO THE BIG NEW 1937 DODGE! 






















































Powered by the famous Dodge “‘L”-head engine which owners 
report gives 18 to 24 miles to the gallon of gas—saves up to 
20% on oil!...now improved and more brilliant than ever! 


CORING with one sensational new’ greater size are just two of the big 
feature after another...brilliant advantages of the new 1937 Dodge. 
new “‘windstream” styling...increased Consider its new style and beautyl... 
roominess...record-breakingecon- new, improved Chair-Height seats!... 
omy...new riding comfort...even new, easy-control, all weather ventila- 
i ae oe tls greater safety...the new 1937 Dodge tion!...genuine hydraulic brakes!... 
NEW, BIGGER CARRYING COMPARTMENT is acclaimed everywhere the greatest even stronger safety all-steel body 
IN ALL SEDANS! Just look at all this extra carr money-saving Dodge of them all... securely mounted on cushions of 
i é A Y- hailed as the car that thousands rubber to give you the quietest ride 
ing room in the big, new 1937 Dodge for baskets, pon thousands of farmers will want you have ever known! And, think of 
crates, sacks and farm produce. Sedans without trunks to switch to for 1937! it, this new 1937 Dodge costs just a 
also have spacious carrying compartment opening Interiors are bigger and roomier few dollars more than the lowest- 
from outside! than ever...all sedans accommodate Priced cars! 
at least six passengers! Luggage com- See the big, new 1937 Dodgel 
partments are larger, more spacious! Drive it! Then you’ll understand why 
SIX PASSENGERS RIDE COMFORTABLY Powered by the famous Dodge “L”- more people buy Dodge cars than 


head engine which owners report any other make, excepting the three 
IN EVERY DODGE SEDAN! gives 18 to 24 miles to the gallon of lowest-priced cars! 


gas and saves up to 20% on oil...now 

improved and more brilliant than Asie DODGE : 
ever! And Dodge goes still further in Division of Chrysler Corporation 
general all-around economy...with te F F 
new improvements which lengthen Dodee dealers "Hour, Col ed ee __ 
car life and reduce upkeep costs! ’ 


Yet phenomenal economy and Time. 

















Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard 
i Sponsored by Chrysler Corporation. 


ROAD NOISES BANISHED! Road 
noises, transmitted from frame to body 
in many cars, are now banished in the 
1937 Dodge. Body is mounted on in- 
dividual frame members completely in- 
sulated in rubber. All metal-to-metal 
contact is eliminated! 





Bodies of the new 1937 Dodge are wider than ever 
before. Front seats are now 47 inches wide...rear seats 
48% inches wide...plenty of room for at least six 
passengers in every Dodge sedan! 


Stitch TO THE BIG NEW 1937 DODGE... Sec Woorey / 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If im © 

writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your © 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory — 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price — 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 





























if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising — 
columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business — 
houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of | 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; — 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. j 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Mempunis, TENN. 















Raeicn, N. C. BirMINGHAM, ALA. Darras, Tamas © 
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Price Now 
of Famous 


Cold Remedy 












2. If throat is sore, 
crush and stir 3 BAY- | 
ER ASPIRIN tablets [7 
in 14 glass of water. 
Gargle twice. This 
eases throat raw- 
ness and soreness 
almost instantly. 








1. Take 2 BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
and drink a full glass of water. 
Repeat treatment in 2 hours. 













Genuine Bayer Aspirin— 
the Thing to Take for Fast Relief 


aS Instead of buying 
Ss“ costly medicines for 
a cold, try the way 
nearly any doctor you 
ask will approve as the modern 
way — BAYER ASPIRIN. It is 
perhaps the most famous and most 
widely used ofall cold remedies to- 
day — yet costs only 15¢ for a 
dozen tablets or two full dozen for 
a quarter anywhere in the United 
States. 


The way you use it is this: Two 
BAYER tablets when you feel a 
cold coming on. Take with a full 
glass of water. Then repeat, if 
necessary, according to directions 
in each package. 


This will act to fight fever and 


Be 
pir 
a) 





the aches and pains which usually 
accompany colds. Relief comes 
rapidly. 

Get the genuine BAYER ASPI- 
RIN by asking for it by its full 
name: not by the name “aspirin” 
alone. 


15¢ FOR A DOZEN 
2 FULL DOZEN FOR 25¢ 


Virtually 1c a Tablet 




















Movies 
Worth 


Seeing 


Gary Cooper and Jean 
Arthur in a scene from 
“The Plainsman.” 


THE Plainsman.—Gary Cooper 
and Jean Arthur in a story of 
Wild Bill Hickok and adventure on 
the frontier. AY. 
Dimples.—Shirley Temple as a 
child actress in New York in 1850. 
Quaint costumes, good dancing, 
good songs, touching story. AYC. 


The Gay Desperado.—Excellent 
musical comedy about a Mexican 
bandit who tries gangster methods 
and finds they don’t pay. Starring 
Leo Carillo and Nino Martini. AY. 


The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
—Stirring picture based on Tenny- 
son’s poem, with Errol Flynn and 
Olivia de Haviland as stars. AYC. 


The Devil Is a Sissy.—A good pic- 
ture about three boys in a New York 
tenement district; Frederick Bar- 
tholomew tries to convince Jackie 
Cooper and Mickey Rooney that he 
is a regular fellow and _ succeeds. 
AYC. . 

Daniel Boone.—George O’Brien in 
a story of pioneering in old Ken- 
tucky. AYC. 

Craig’s Wife—A woman who 
thought more of her house than her 
husband. AY. (Rosalind Russell 
and John Boles.) 

Maytime. — Jeanette MacDonald 
and Nelson Eddy in a musical ro- 
mance with beautiful settings and 
songs, long popular favorites. AYC. 


Ramona. — Beautiful picture in 
color, showing a romance of old 


Feeding Birds in 
Winter 


By HERBERT 
WENDELL AUSTIN 


AN Y 

young 
people find it a 
pleasant hobby 
to set up bird 
feeding tables 
early in winter 
and to. take 
notes on all 
guests that 
feast there. I 
have listed car- 
dinal gros- 
beaks, song 
sparrows, j u n- 
cos, meadow 
larks, cedar 
waxwings, 


shrikes, bluebirds, 


CARisT MAS 
ae TINSEL 





woodpeckers, 
mocking birds, chickadees, titmice, 
robins, wrens, jays, and others about 
tables I have built. Now and then, 
rare and interesting migrants ap- 
pear. If you will set your table in a 
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—Copyright 1936, Paramount Pictures, Ine. 


California. Stars: Loretta Young, 
Don Ameche. AY. 

Texas Rangers.—There’s plenty of 
action in this story of how law and 
order were established in old Texas, 
featuring Fred MacMurray and 
Jack Oakie. AYC. 

Also Recommended—AYC:-Earth- 
worm Tractors, Last of the Mohi- 
cans, Romeo and Juliet, China Clip- 
per, Green Pastures, Rhythm on the 
Range, Let’s Sing Again, Poor Little 
Rich Girl, Poppy. AY: The General 
Died at Dawn, Lost Horizon, Girl’s 
Dormitory, Gorgeous Hussy, Swing 
Time, Seven Sinners, Piccadilly Jim, 
Mary of Scotland, Come and Get It, 
My Man Godfrey, Nine Days a 
Queen, San Francisco, Fury, The 
White Angel, Showboat, Small 
Town Girl, The Princess Comes 
Across, The Amateur Gentleman, 
The King Steps Out, Captain Janu- 
ary, Pepper. ' 

(Note.—“A” means recommend- 
ed for adults, “Y” for young people 
over sixteen, “C” for children, 
“AYC” for all three groups, etc.) 
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CARVING HICKORY. NUTS 


HERE and there, young and old 
alike are finding a fascinating 
hobby in carving miniatures from 
peach and plum seed, hickory nuts, 
and walnuts. Human faces, animal 
faces, pendants, buttons, and _ belt 
buckles are a few of the products. 


well-lighted place and near it mount 
a camera on another pole, you may 
get some interesting pictures of 
your bird guests. Box cameras can 
be braced in position, a string tied 
to the shutter release, and the snap- 
shot made from a hidden position. 

Hungry things are not inclined to 
be very particular about their bill- 
of-fare. Fats, birdseed, whole wheat, 
bread crumbs, seeds from various 
fruits, scraps of all kinds which are 
ordinarily wasted are treats on the 
winter bird table. 
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READING THE BIBLE 
THROUGH 

HIS month we enter the home 
stretch. Here’s the schedule for 
December readings:— 


Dec. 1-5—II Corinthians 1 to Galatians 5: 
Dec. 6-12—Galatians 5 to II Thessalon- 


ians 1. 
Dec. 13-19—II Thessalonians 1 to He- 
brews 11. 


Dec. 20-26—Hebrews 11 to Revelation 4. 
Dec. 27-31—Revelation 4 to end. 
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Picture Gifts for 
Christmas 


I WOULD like to tell you about my 

hobby of collecting pictures. I 

* began by saving pretty pictures from 
calendars. Later I started saving 
pictures from magazines. I have 
many different kinds of pictures— 
horses, dogs, cats, flowers, and 
scenes, 

Last year I decided to make some 
nice gifts for Christmas. For these 
I used cord, cardboard, picture bind- 
ing, and a small sponge. 

I first cut my picture neatly and 
placed a piece of paper on the back 
for a background. This paper should 
either match the colors of the picture 


If Not Santa Claus, 
Who Then? 


A GENERATION ago, one of the 

best known and loved figures 
in America was John Burroughs, 
great naturalist and skillful writer. 
Young nature lovers today would 





—Photo by Albert Stillman. 


Delights of Rock 
Hunting 


ONE of my greatest delights— 
and one that I should like to 
commend to all young people who 
read The Progressive Farmer—is 
“rock hunting” in the woods! 


Rock hunting has had a special 
fascination for me because, as chil- 
dren, Mother and Father read us 
that delightful book, Walks and 
Talks in the Geological Field, by 
Winchell, and took us on many a 
walk in our own hills and valleys to 
see what we ourselves could find of 
wonder stories locked in the com- 
mon little rocks all about us. 


That round little rock! Yes, it had 
a great tale to tell. Back in the 
glacial age, the ice sheet moving 
south polished that little stone 
rounder and rounder, and carried it 
maybe hundreds of miles. 


That brown piece of rock with 
sea shells stuck all through it—what 
a tale it told of the period when the 
Gulf of Mexico extended over all the 
lower half of our Southern States! 


Another time, we found a piece of 
rock with a bone embedded in it— 
a queer bone with a star-shaped 
mark on the knob of the joint! Per- 
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or harmonize with the picture. Next 
I placed the glass down on a smooth 
surface where my picture could be 
placed in the center. Then I added 


the background, also a piece of card- 


‘board the same size as the glass. I 


next punched two holes neatly in 
the cardboard and ran a cord through 
to hang my picture by. I then meas- 
ured and cut my binding the size of 
the frame. Last I dipped the sponge 
in water where I could rub it over 
the binding before I placed it on the 
edges of the picture. 

Old window panes which have 
been broken can be cut with the 
glass cutter. This saves buying glass 
or having it cut at the hardware store. 

Edith McCracken, 
Haywood County, N.C. 


enjoy his nature essays, “Wake, 
Robin” and many others. Burroughs’ 
favorite story on himself has often 
been told before but it’s worth telling 
again at this Christmas season. 
According to Burroughs, he was 
riding through New England dur- 
ing the war on a Liberty Loan drive 
in the company of Henry Ford, Har- 
vey Firestone, and Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Stopping at a garage, Mr. Ford, 
who was driving, sought to make 
the group known to the attendant. 
On hearing that the driver was Mr. 
Ford, the village mechanic was open- 
ly skeptical, But when Mr. Ford 
then presented Mr. Firestone as the 
maker of the tires on the car, his in- 
credulity increased. Next came Mr. 
Edison, and the man felt himself 
being imposed on too much, so he 
burst out, pointing to Burroughs, “I 
suppose you're going to tell me this 
old bird is Santa Claus!” 
Shelby E. Southard. 


The last picture ever made of John 
Burroughs (at right). 


haps from a sea creature that sported 
in the sea water that once extended to 
Montgomery, Ala. A. A. L, 
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FOODS TO ATTRACT BIRDS 
ARDINALS will come to bird 
feeding stations for corn grains 

and grass seed. Blue jays will call 

daily for cracked walnuts; white- 
breasted nuthatches will make trips 
for suet; Carolina wrens, chickadees, 
titmice, and golden-shafted flickers 
will come for suet. Robins will call 
if some fruit as cranberries, cherries, 
etc., are placed in one corner. Slate- 
colored juncos and song sparrows 
will come for timothy seed placed 
in the feeder. Charles W. Ziegler. 


£422 
CHRISTMAS MORNING 


HE clock on the mantelshelf struck 2— 
It seems the night is never through. 
The clock on the mantelshelf struck 3— 
The tree is loaded with gifts maybe. 
The clock on the mantelshelf struck 4— 
There are toys and toys and toys galore. 
The clock on the mantelshelf struck 5— 
The youngsters now are all alive. 
The clock on the mantelshelf struck 6, 
But breakfast and Christmas sweets don’t 
mix. —Betty Lowe Dryden, 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 








ORE OFTEN, it is not to 

be trusted. A run-down 
condition of the battery in 
your car or truck-is mere cir- 
cumstantial evidence . . . by 
no means sufficient proof 
that the battery is worn out. 
Good batteries as well as 
worn-out batteries run down. 
Never buy a new battery just 
because somebody guesses 
that yours is worn out. If 
your battery becomes weak, 
find out definitely its true 
condition before investing in 
a new one. And you can find 
out... quickly, conveniently, 
at no cost whatever. 


Go to the dealer displaying 
the Exide Sure-Start Service 
Sign. He will gladly test your 
battery on the Exide Sure- 
Start Tester—a new, scientific 
instrument that shows 
the internal condition of a 





SOMETIMES CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE IS RELIABLE 


battery even more clearly 
and accurately than if you 
could see inside the battery. 


Don’t let circumstantial 
evidence and guesswork con- 
demn your battery. Get the 
facts on its real condition and 
protect yourself against 
needless expense. 


A wide price-range places 
the dependability, long life 
and economy of. Exide Bat- 
teries within easy reach of 
every car-owner. 


SPECIAL EXIDE RADIO BATTERIES 
Exide has developed special 
high-capacity, long-life storage 
batteries, in 2-volt and 6-volt 
sizes, that will operate your radio 





ata lower cast per hour. Exide 
radio batteries are reliable — 


economical — re-chargeable. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 






















YOUR HOME and FARM 
DESERVE A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT TOO / 





Give Your Home a New Roof 
of GULFSTEEL Sheets 


In making up your Christmas list, don’t for- 
get a present for “Home, Sweet Home”, and 
also one for the farm...A new roof of 
Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets will beautify 
your home, and protect it from weather, 
lightning and fire for many years to come... 
Easy to.lay—hard to wear out. 


An Ideal Gift for your Farm 
..some new GULFSTEEL fence 


There’s no Christmas gift your farm would 
rather have than some shiny new GULF- 
STEEL FENCE—pig-tight, bull-strong and 
extra durable...It will repay you this gift 
many times over, in increased farm income. 


In Making Repairs around the Farm 
..use GULFSTEEL Quality Products 


Southern farmers have found that they can 
always rely on the dependable quality of 
GULFSTEEL PRODUCTS—nails,. barb- 
wire, fence-posts, woven-wire fence and 
galvanized sheets...Whenever you buy 
steel products, be sure to specify GULF- 
STEEL to your dealer. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULF STEEL 


Zs Steel L uth PERSONALITY | 

















# Favorite Sports = x 


@ Swimming Is Her Favorite 
(First Prize Letter) 
WIMMING is, among all the 
sports, my favorite. If I am very 
tired, I can go in swimming, stay in 
only a short time, and come out feel- 
ing rested and refreshed. You can 
swim just as hard as your ability will 
allow you, and you will have had 
more exercise in the given length of 
time than any other sport could have 
afforded you. It not only cleans the 
skin, but also gives a beautifully cool, 
fresh feeling. 

It exercises muscles which get 
scarcely any exercise in everyday life. 
It is splendid exercise for the lungs 
and chest and muscles of the abdo- 
men. The strain is completely taken 
off the back, which never gets a min- 
ute’s rest until you go to bed at night. 
It requires a degree of self-control 
which is equal to, if not exceeding, 


that of any other sport. You cannot 
get flustered and swim well. You 
absolutely have to keep cool. Anyone 
would naturally float if he did not 
get excited, catch his breath, and 
clutch at empty air. 


Swimming is the one sport usually 
available to rich or poor, old or 
young, city or country dweller. Girls 
have an equal, and sometimes better 
chance, than boys. Their muscles 
are covered with extra fat, and their 
smoother, more graceful lines allow 
them to glide through the water bet- 
ter. The fat boy or girl also has an 
advantage. He may be poor in every 
other sport, but a regular duck when 
it comes to the water. 

Then there is always the chance 
that you may save your own or an- 
other person’s life by knowing how 
to swim. Nan Harris, 


Hoke County, N. C. 
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@ Never Gets Tired of Soccer 
(Second Prize Letter) 


WHEN I first enrolled in high 

school, I did not know any- 
thing about soccer. Our physical 
training teacher taught the other 
girls and me some stunts which we 
practiced doing for about two 
months. Then we began playing 
captain ball. Once in a while the 
teacher would let us play volley ball. 
At first I really enjoyed these two 
games very much, but they soon 
bored me. Then for the first time 
my schoolmates and I played soccer, 
and I was thrilled. 


There are several reasons why soc- 
cer is my favorite sport. In the first 
place, soccer offers much exercise for 
both arms and legs. While playing 
soccer one must watch the different 
movements of the player of the oppo- 
site team, and thus one becomes 
alert. A player who, trying to win 
for his team, puts all his energy in 
the game knows that for a loser in 
soccer, it is always “try again.” Thus 
enthusiastic soccer players (I am 
one), hoping to become the best play- 
er on the team, never get tired of 
trying again. 

I also like soccer because in order 
to win one must Watch! Think! and 








Act! and do all three quickly and 
carefully. If one is not prompt in 
doing these three things the oppo- 
nent kicks the ball and probably it 
goes on and passes the line! Then if 
that loser wants to show sportsman- 
ship, he does not complain; instead 
he smiles and tries again. In other 
games I soon lost interest, but not in 
eae Sofia Kypuros, 

Maverick County, Texas. 


@ Other Contest Winners 


HIRD prize in the sports contest 

went to Otto Davis of Mississippi. 
Otto is a baseball enthusiast. Hon- 
orable mention was awarded to 
Beatrice Hall, Charlene Broome, and 
Geraldine F. Blissit of Georgia, and 
Lorena Brown of Alabama. 

Baseball, basketball, and swim- 
ming were the favorites of all sports 
among contestants. 














LET’S HELP SANTA 


CARRY HIS LOAD 


During the big rush getting ready for Christmas, Old Santa is likely 


to need some help from you. 


You can help him financially too, by 


making your candies and some of the gifts for that great occasion. We 
offer you the following eight bulletins for 20 cents, or they are ‘available 
for 3 cents each. Send your order to Home Department, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Homemade Christmas Gifts 
Candies You Can Make 

Fruit Cakes 

Christmas. Carols and Serenades 


Ye Old English Festival 
Seven Pies On Parade 
Sour Cream Recipes 

A New Year Party 


SEND CASH OR STAMPS WITH YOUR ORDER 
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Beekeeping 


in 
D ecember 


By R. R. REPPERT 


[)ECEMBER and January might 

well be called the “odds-and- 
ends months” for beekeepers. There 
is practically nothing to be done with 
the bees themselves unless the matter 
of proper feeding has been neglected. 
Colonies still poor in stores should 
be fed some very warm day. 

The beekeeper should gather up 
the loose ends of the past season’s 
work. All old equipment that is be- 
yond repair should be used for kin- 
dling wood. No old hives should be 
left about, as they not only make the 
premises untidy and mark the bee- 
keeper as an indifferent operator, but 
may be directly detrimental to his 
success in that haphazard methods 
with old combs encourage the pres- 
ence of the wax worm. 

In looking over equipment, one 
should determine that which is yet 
usable. That which is empty and not 
yet ready to be used for kindling 
should be properly repaired. Bottom 
boards and covers that have become 
loose should be tightly nailed. Supers 
and hive bodies that show open joints 
should have these properly nailed to- 
gether. Here is where the operator 
will realize the value and desirability 
of good factory-built, dovetailed 
hives that will not readily loosen 
their seams with continued exposure. 


Protect Unused Equipment 


As repairs are attended to, it will 
be well to move to shelter all equip- 
ment not in actual use. If a building 
or shed is available, make use of it. 
If not, frames and combs should be 
placed in supers or hive bodies that 
fit tightly together without open 
seams that will admit mice, and these 
stacked on a tight bottom board and 
the whole covered with a good top 
board, the pile so placed that there is 
no danger of its being blown over. 

As this equipment is being pre- 
pared for storing, go over each piece, 
including all surfaces of the frames, 
with a hive tool, knife, or scraping 
tool. Scrape all the wax from every 
surface, except in the case of good 
usable combs of course, in which 
case the exposed sides of the frames 
only are to be cleaned. Uneven combs 
or those containing a great propor- 
tion of large drone cells should be 
cut out. These, with the scrapings 
from all equipment, should be ren- 
dered for the wax they contain. 

Now is a good time to paint 
equipment exposed to weather. A 
good coat of paint will cost about 10 
cents per colony, and when one con- 
siders how quickly an unpainted 
hive exposed to the weather will rot, 
he will readily appreciate the profits 
from such a procedure. Besides the 
actual immediate saving, paint adds 
to the appearance of the yard, so that 
it becomes in itself an advertisement 
of the beekeeper’s business. 
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Announcing Hudson's Completely New 


ERRAPLANE...595 


and up, f.0.b. Detroit 








Terraplane De Luxe Sedan—reproduced from an actual photograph 


” never had a car that wed so little gas!” 
LOW PRICED CAR 


INfooil FOR THE FARM 


in Size, Power, Ruggedness . . . 117-in. Wheelbase . . . 96 and 101 Horsepower 


No. 1 in Safety, with 3 braking sys- 
tems ... improved Duo-Automatic Hy- 
draulic Brakes. If hydraulics should be 


For your 1937 car, you want the one that front and back, of all four. Level floors. 


pulls the hardest, lasts longest, pays big- No. 1 in Perfo on, wih econ 


gest in all-round satisfaction. Compare 
all four leading low priced cars, and 
you'll find, we believe, that one stands 
out—far ahead of all the rest. That car 
is Hudson’s completely new 1937 Terra- 
plane—No. 1 Car for the farm! 


. No.1 in Size, with wheelbase increased 


@reater performance from the car that 
holds the most official records in the low 
price field. Smoothest motors ever built. 


No. 1 in Driving Ease, with Terra- 
plane’s new Selective Automatic Shift, 
which makes it far easier, far safer to 


disconnected, purposely or otherwise, 
driver pushes brake pedal as usual, and 
separate safety braking system takes hold 
automatically from same pedal. Parking 
brake up under cowl is third system. 
Bodies all of steel, too, with roofs of 
steel . . . pioneered by ‘Terraplane. 








drive . . . adds to the car’s long life! "Ti cceonile: ak: sepen: etatemnertn Gee 


owners have proved that, no matter 
which Terraplane you choose .. . no mat- 
ter what service you expect of it... it 
will come through! It will give you the 
full satisfaction that only the No. 1 Low 
Priced Car for the farm could give you! 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


to 117 inches, longest of all four ... lead- 
ing the trend to longer, lower, wider cars. You need no hand gear-shift lever ... 
yet you control every shift of the gears. 
Without ever needing to push a clutch 
pedal ... you slip smoothly from one 
gear to another. Selective Automatic 
Shift is an optional extra. (Standard gear 
lever available without cost.) 


Dhiwe CARS BUILT BY HUDSON 


TERRAPLANE, $595 @ HUDSON SIX, $695 © HUDSON EIGHT, $770 e COMMERCIAL CARS, $570 
List prices f.0. b. Detroit. Standard group of accessories extra. 


No. 1 in Power, horsepower increased 
to 96 and 101—greatest of the four. With 
10% better gasoline economy, from a 
recognized economy leader. 


No. 1 in Ruggedness, with sworn 
records of endurance that no other low 
priced car can match. Owners every- 
where will tell you that Terraplane can 
“take it.” 





No. 1 in Room ... front seat 5 inches 
wider...full 55 inches. Widest seats, both 





Ceeenitian: Cab Pickup Renan ... %-ton 
capacity instead of the usual 14-ton! Remov- 
able steel lockers fit inside box. Roomy, husky. 


Terraplane Utility Coupe ... roomy steel box 
makesit Utility Pickup. Converted into pleas- 
ure car by sliding box forward out of sight. 


a od ‘Army, Sport Good C 
rm , Fir: 
silat Clothes, Shoes, coe. Send thctor 


new catalog, to be redeemed on first order 
Army & Navy Supply Co., 4740LesterSt., Riehmond, Va. 


Terraplane Utility Coach . . . stylish passen- 
gercar forfamily use. With rear and right-front 
seats removed .. . @ roomy cargo carrier! 











Are You Writing 
About Your Subscription? 


If so, always send a copy of your ad- 
dress label if you are writing about 
vour subscription or you are making 
a change of address. If you will do 
this it will insure immediate attention 
to your letter, because the address label 
carries your personal file number and 
the expiration date of your subscrip- 














FUEMDHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


H 429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
I am interested. Please send FREE 32-page H 
B book “March of Diesel” and data on your §f 


ON APPROVAL! 


We defy you to tell this ring 
from one costing $300.00! To 
prove it to you, we'll send it 
on for 25c down. If you do 
not think it the most ex- 
quisite piece of jewelry you 
ever owned; if your friends 





courses. 
a do not marvel at the glorious * e,e 
| a brilliance of the magnificent | | tion. When writing about your sub- 
facsimile diamond, return it s—Ci 
i Name Age iieohane de ai and we will refund your money. Wear it 10 days at scription, addres irculation Mane- 
B| | our risk. If delighted, continue payments of $1.50 | | ger, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 


month till the total balance of $6.00 is paid. Ring ship- 
ad Ve return. mail. Rush 25c in stamps or coin to: 
LEY BLDG., 5912, Newton, Mass. 


mingham, Alabama. 











Address. 
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T0 MAKE. .: 


Y WHILE. 
SNOW FLIES. 





HIGH COMPRESSION 
your tractor with winter 
overhaul — add more power 
at the draw-bar, and cut fuel 
and oil bills next season. 


I F you have to make your old tractor 
do a few more years, there still may 
be a way to get some of the lower 
costs per acre and the added power that 
modern high compression tractors offer. 

Thousands of farmers enjoyed the 
advantages of high compression last 
season. Probably one of your neigh- 
bors was among them. Talk to him 
about his experience with high com-" 
pression tractor power—and the satis- 
faction of using 70-octane regular gas- 
oline at @ saving over low-grade fuels. 

Near you also there is probably a 
dealer selling new high compression 
tractors or one who has changed low 
compression jobs over to high com- 
pression. See him and check these sav- 
ings carefully for your tractor. Decide 
whether you want a high compression 
overhaul this winter or want to buy a 
new high compression tractor. 


Saving No. 1... Oil Dilution 


By changing from distillate or kerosene to 
good gasoline, excessive crankcase dilution 
(with its evil of excessive engine wear) is 


eliminated. Oil bills are cut substantially. 
Saving No. 2... Cold Manifold 


Engines which burn low grade fuel must 
have hot intake manifolds, because the fuel 
for any engine must be vaporized before it 
will burn. Good gasoline will vaporize in a 
cold manifold, and engines give more power 
with a cold manifold than with a hot one, 
provided the fuel is vaporized. 


Saving No. 3... High Compression 


“Altitude” pistons or “altitude” cylinder 
heads are available for most makes of trac- 
tors, and are listed in your dealer’s Parts 
Catalogue. By installing them in a tractor, 
the compression ratio is increased. This 
higher compression can be used at low alti- 
tudes with a good regular-grade of gasoline, 
and # gets‘more power out of every gallon. A 
proportionate saving in gallons-of-gasoline- 
per-acre results in lower fuel bills. 


Together, changing from hot mani- 
fold to cold manifold, and from low 
compression to high compression, re- 
sults in BIG INCREASES in engine 
power and SAVINGS in fuel costs. 
Such high compression change-overs 
give as much as 50% increase in draw- 
bar pull with some makes of tractors. 

Be sure when you change to high 
compression that the manifold, carbu- 
retor, and spark-plugs are in accord- 
ance with your tractor manufacturer’s 
specifications for high compression gas- 
oline operation. See your tractor dealer 
or write to the factory for full details, 


Worth Doing Right 


High compression with regular grade 
gasoline will give you more power, get 
work done faster and easier, cut fuel 
bills, cut oil bills, and let you go more 
seasons between overhauls—ut do this 
job right if you want full benefit. Don’t 
try to use spark-plugs that are made 
for low-power, distillate operation with 
high compression. Don’t use a hot man- 
ifold. High compression change-over is 
a job that’s worth doing, and worth 
doing right. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, Chrysler Building, New York City, 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for 
premium and regular gasolines. 


/t pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





























NEW CLASSICS AT LOW COST 


Our Jacket Library Series of great books has been so popular 
that we are delighted to be able to offer now an entirely 


new series. 


The new volumes are bound in cloth and are un- 


abridged editions. The list includes these books :— 


Ivanhoe. 
A Tale of Two Cities. 
Haslet. 


Thomas Paine’s Writings 


The Queen Pedauque. Kipling’s Tales. 
Salammbo 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Conduct of Life. The New Spirit 


Tolstoy’s Tales. 
Hans Brinker. 
Money and Its Power. 


The new series sells for 30 cents per copy, postpaid, or $3.50 for the 


full set of thirteen. Send orders to 


Young Paaple’ s Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


























* parcels wrapped in crinkling tissue 


paper—and Mr. Clayton put his feet 
to the floor and stood erect in his 
pajamas. 

“Roger! What is it?” Mrs. Clay- 
ton asked in a whisper from her bed. 


“Keep still!” he ordered in a 
similar whisper. “There’s someone 
downstairs. I’m going down.” 


“One of the children?” Mrs. Clay- 
ton asked. 
“T don’t know. Stay in bed.” 


E DREW open the small drawer 

of his dresser, took from it 
his pistol, and went out into the hall, 
but Mrs. Clayton did not stay in 
bed. She got out, sliding to the edge 
carefully to avoid any creaking of the 
springs. She felt for her slippers and 
bathrobe, then got to her feet and 
followed Roger. 


At the top of the stairs she paused. 
By a very dim light that came from 
the living room she could see Mr. 
Clayton standing at the living room 
door. He was almost motionless 
there, one arm extended so that she 
could not see the pistol. 


What Roger Clayton saw from the 
doorway was a figure crouched close 
under the Christmas tree, an electric 
flash illuminating a pile of gifts. 


“Put up your hands!” Clayton 
shouted, and the man turned his 
head. The surprise threw him off 
balance and he fell forward on his 
knees, but he thrust both hands high. 
One hand held the flashlight which 
now made a bright circle on the ceil- 
ing, and in the other hand was one 
of the small Christmas parcels, wrap- 
ped in bright red paper and tied with 
green ribbon. On the floor at his 
side was a sack—evidently a pillow-» 
case—half full of parcels he had 
packed into it. 

Mrs. Clayton was down the stairs 
now and at her husband’s shoulder. 


“Snap on the lights,” he told her, 
keeping his pistol pointed at the 
Christmas burglar. “Now get the 
police on the ’phone. Just say ‘I want 
a policeman,’ and they'll give you 
headquarters. Tell them we’ve got 
a burglar here.” 


ON’T shoot him, Roger,” she 
pleaded. 

“T’ll shoot him if he moves,” 
Clayton said, but he said to the bur- 
glar, “Stand up and face this way. 
And keep those hands up.” 

The fellow turned, keeping his 
hands high, and got to his feet. As 
he did so, it could be seen that his 
face was ghastly white. He was thin 
almost to emaciation, and he seem- 
ed young. He was so frightened 
that the hands he held aloft almost 
waved in the air, so violently did they 
tremble. 

“Lady—wait!” he bevzed. “Don’t 


A Chose Shave for 
Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 11) 


call the cops. Gimme a chance to 
tell you—” 

“Call the police!” Clayton told his 
wife. 

“Lady, I ain’t a crook,” the man 
said. “Honest to God, I ain’t no 
crook. Gimme a chance to tell you. 
I got four kids—” 

“Stella, will you call the police?” 
asked Clayton angrily. He had to 
keep the burglar covered with the re- 
volver. The telephone was at the end 
of the hall; he could not trust the re- 
volver to his wife—she did not know 
how to use it. 

“Four kids,” the burglar went on, 
“and no work for three months. No 
money, no nothing. And my wife 
in the hospital.” 

Suddenly and unexpectedly he 
began to cry. His chin quivered, 
his thin face was distorted, tears ran 
from his eyes and down his cheeks. 
He bent his head down and sobbed, 
the weeping of one who is utterly 
dejected and hopeless and dishearten- 
ed, who cares no longer what hap- 
pens or how or when; the weeping of 
one who through misfortune and 
insufficient nourishment has come at 
last to the end of his rope. 

“Roger!” said Mrs. Clayton, put- 
ting her hand on her husband’s arm. 

For it was plain that this haggard, 
pale-faced man was no professional 
burglar. Rather he was unmistak- 
ably a man broken by trouble. 


EEP still,” Clayton said to the 

man. And then to his wife, 

“Are you going to call the police or 
are you not?” 


“I’m not!” declared Stella Clayton 
with spirit. “I’m not going to send 
this man to prison till I check up on 
him further. And you,” she said to 
the weeping culprit, “why did you 
come here?” : 

For a moment or two he did not 
answer, being so shaken by his sobs. 
When he did raise his head his face 
was still twisted, jerking with the 
weakness he was trying to control. 

“My kids—” he said. “I didn’t 
have nothing to give them. I couldn’t 
stand it, lady—them talking what 
Santa Claus would likely bring them 
—and me with no work, no money. 
When I passed by before midnight 
when the lights were on I saw your 
whole room full of presents, and 
then saw a window part cracked 
open when I come by again. I wasn’t 
taking nothing but things for the 
kids—honest to God!” 

“That’s a likely story!” scoffed 
Roger Clayton. “Stella, look in the 
bag there; I'll warrant you'll find 
some of your silverware already 
packed into it. See what’s in it.” 

But while Mr. Clayton still insisted 
that his prisoner was a real crimi- 
nal, Mrs. Clayton had lost all fear 
of him. 
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“You can keep him covered while 
I do it,” she said to her husband, 
“but I'll just feel in his pockets to 
see if he has any kind of pistol or 
burglar’s tools. That will help us 
know whether he’s a real burglar.” 

The search revealed nothing but a 
pocket knife and an order for pro- 
visions from .relief headquarters. 
Then Mrs. Clayton picked up the 
bag and thrust her hand into it. 
She took out the parcels one by one, 
laying them on the chair at her side 
as she felt them and looked at what 
was written on them. 

“A doll,” she said. “The toy train 
for Junior from Aunt Emma. The 
building blocks I’m giving Marjorie. 
This is the cowboy suit I got for 
you to give to Edward.” 


HERE were seven parcels, all for 
the children. Mrs. Clayton put 
the doll back into the pillowcase. 
“You can take this doll,” she said. 
“Tt is one I was giving Dorothy, but 
she is getting three others anyhow. 
And I have two other presents for 
her. You can’t have this toy train— 
it is all Aunt Emma is giving Junior. 
But you can have the building blocks 
—they are just a fill-in present for 
Marjorie. This cowboy suit—I don’t 
think I have anything else for my 
husband to give Edward; I’d rather 
you didn’t take that.” 


She went over the seven parcels 
one by one, putting some aside and 
the rest into the pillowcase. 


“Stella—” said Mr. Clayton sternly. 

“No, please, Roger!” she said quite 
seriously. “I don’t think this con- 
cerns you. It doesn’t matter to you 
in the least, does it? You don’t care 
anything about Christmas, do you? 
You wouldn’t bother if there were 
no presents at all, would you? So I 
think you can let this be my affair. 
He’s my burglar when he comes for 
nothing but Christmas gifts.” 


Mr. Clayton laughed a short laugh 
—not a chuckle but partly a scornful 
laugh and partly a laugh that said 
women would be fools if they want- 
ed to be, and nothing could stop 
them. “Have it your own way, 
then,” he said resignedly, putting up 
his revolver. 





Mary, then,” and, “This will please 
your John, I know.” 

“We'll be everlastingly obliged to 
you, ma’am,” said the burglar. “I 
ain’t ever going to be able to thank 
you enough.” 

“Don’t burgle any more and that 
will be thanks enough,” said Mrs. 
Clayton. “And now, let’s see—I 
don’t believe I have anything at all 
I want to spare from my things, 
nothing your wife would really care 
for. I think—” 

She went to her desk and dipped 
a pen in ink and wrote a check. It 
was not for any great amount, and 
it was made out to “Cash or Bearer” 
but it made the burglar say “Say!” 
when she handed it to him. 

“T’m sure she will like that,” said 
Mrs. Clayton. “My husband always 
gives me a check as a Christmas gift. 
We can get what we like with it, 
you know.” 

Mr. Clayton had seated himself 
resignedly on a chair. He looked 
now at his wife, a somewhat grim 
smile on his lips, but he said noth- 
ing. He was afraid she was giving 
him a little dig, but he was amused 
by this whole affair. He was en- 
joying it now. 

“T think that’s all,” said Mrs. Clay- 
ton, “and I do hope your family has 
a happy Christmas. I think he can 
go now, Roger?” 

“And don’t you give him any- 
thing?” asked Clayton. “Don’t you 

give him the piano or the radio or 
something?” 


“RTO,” SAID Mrs. Clayton, hesi- 
tating for a moment. “No, I 
think he has enough. His gift from 
us is being able to be Santa Claus to 
his children this year. I think being 
Santa Claus is all he wants.” 
“All right,” said Mr. Clayton. 
“You may go—Santa Claus!” 


“And God bless you and Merry 


Christmas!” said the burglar, low- 
ering his hands and picking up the 
pillowcase. 
dow—” 


“I come in that win- 


He pushed open the French win- 


dow and went out, closing the win- 
dow behind him just as a voice at 
the living room door attracted the 


“It’s Christmas, you 
Roger,” said Mrs. Clayton. 
all, you know, it 7s Christmas.” 


pillowcase with her, and bent 
down to the parcels there. “Now,” she 


| said, turning to the still shaking visi- 


tor, “you said you had four children. 
Boys or girls, or boys and girls?” 


“I’ve got two girls and two boys; 
the baby is a girl—two years old,” 
he said. 


“Just as with us,” said Mrs. Clay- 
ton. “Now, let me see—have I any- 
thing in the bag for your baby?” 


She bent over the contents of the 
pillowcase again, laying the parcels 
on the floor. She asked him the ages 
and names of his children and se- 
lected from the piles of gifts under 
the tree this- thing and that thing, 
saying, “I think this will do for 








know, 


“After 


GHE walked to the tree, taking the 
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attention of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton. 
He turned to see six-year-old Mar- 
jorie standing there; then with tous- 
led hair and rumpled pajamas, her 
eyes wide with amazement and ex- 
citement, she rushed toward him. 


“Here, now!” exclaimed Mr. Clay- 
ton. “What are you doing down 
here? You can’t come in here—it’s 
not morning yet.” 

“But Papa!” she exclaimed. “I 
saw him! I saw him! Wasn’t it Santa 
Claus?” 

“That’s the. idea, Daughter,” said 
Mr. Clayton. “Good old Santa Claus 
—busy with presents as always.” 

“But he didn’t have any whisk- 
ers,” said Marjorie, puzzled. “I 
guess he had a shave, didn’t he, 
Papa?” 

“T'll say he did,” said Mr. Clayton, 
picking up his daughter and starting 
up the stairs. “I'll say he had about 
the closest shave any Santa Claus ever 


had!” 
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Take a step in the right direction this 
winter. Join the ten million wearers of 
Ball-Band footwear and learn for your- 
self why it pays to buy the best. For 
more than forty years, the famous Red 
Ball has been the unfailing guide to the 
best in design—in fit—in comfort—and 
in length of service. Today, this familiar 
trade-mark identifies the finest and 
most varied line of footwear in all Ball- 
Band history. The wide selection for 
men and boys includes boots for every 
purpose; rugged leather work shoes; 
long-wearing, comfortable arctics; warm 
woolen footwear; rubbers for dress and 
for work; and snappy canvas sport shoes. 
For women and girls there are stylish 
gaiters; warm arctics; feather-light Ariel 
rubbers; and canvas shoes for gym and 
tennis. Ask the Ball-Band dealer near 
you to show you the new styles and 
features. Outfit the whole family with 
this dependable footwear that costs 
you less because it wears so well. 


Mishawaka Rubber &Woolen Mfg. Co. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 











PAYS TO TAKE 
THIS STEP 
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Prruaps you don’t see yourself in 
the picture—but what's true of Sally’s 
nose is true of your own nose, too. 

We all have a big trouble zone in 
the nose and upper throat —and it’s 
there, say medical authorities, that 3 
out of 4 colds start. 

Plainly, then, to help prevent colds, 
it’s necessary to use medication that 
is specially designed to act on 
the nose and upper 
‘throat. Medication 
which spreadsthrough 
the trouble zone 
where most colds 
begin—and grow. 

You get this... 
exactly this . .. in 
Va-tro-nol, the.origi- 
nal and exclusive 
Vicks formula. 
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The moment you apply Va-tro-nol— 
just a few drops up each nostril—you 
can feel its tingling medication as it 
swiftly spreads through your nose and 
upper throat. 

Aids Nature’s Defenses 
Aidingand gently stimulating Nature’s 
defenses in this area, Va-tro-nol brings 
you quick relief from that irritating, 
sneezy feeling. Used in time, it helps 
to prevent many 
colds, or to throw off 
annoying head colds 
in the early stages. 


Quickly Relieves 
“Stuffy Head” 


If neglected irritation 
hasledtotheclogged- 
up nose which goes 
with head colds — or 


24 cad eat 4? 
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if you have the “stuffy head” which 
often accompanies chronic nasal irri- 
tation — Va-tro-nol brings welcome 
relief. 

Quickly, Va-tro-nol reduces swollen 
membranes, clears clogging mucus— 
and you can ‘breathe again. 

But you'll find that what Va-tro-nol 
actually does in clearing ‘‘stuffy head”’ 
is more convincing than anything we 
can say about it. 

Tested by Doctors 
In clinical tests including thousands 
of people—children as well as grown- 
ups — independent physicians have 
tested Va-tro-nol. 

For a brief, fast-moving story of 
these clinic tests — in which Va-tro-nol 
was used as a part of Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds ~see the 
column at the right. 


OF COLDS 








THOUSANDS CUT SICKNESS 
FROM COLDS IN HALF! 





In the most extensive colds-clinic of its kind 
ever held, the thousands of followers of 
Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds aver- 
aged a saving of more than half the sickness 
due to colds. 

The clinic was established because Vick 
Chemists wanted to prove, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, how well Vicks Plan 
works under everyday conditions, such as 
we all meet in our own homes. 


Fewer Colds—And Shorter! 


This clinic began in 1932. The final test was 
concluded in the bitter winter of 1936. A 
total of 17,353 people took part in these 
clinic tests. 

Look at the remarkable results—averages 
for the entire clinic: 

Vicks Plan followers escaped one out. of 
every four colds. 

The colds they did have were shorter by 
more than one-fourth. 

Just think what that meant in reducing 
total sickness due to colds—a saving of 
more than half (50.88%, to be exact)! 

Even greater was the saving in school 
absences due to colds (57.86%) .. . as shown 
in tests among 7,031 school children. 


Group Against Group 

This clinic consisted -of a series of tests. 
In each test, those taking part were divided 
into two groups—each equal, as nearly as 
possible, as to number, age, sex, and living 
conditions. One group followed Vicks Plan. 
Those in the other group simply followed 
their usual practices regarding colds. 


“*Too Good to be True?’’ 


Results of the first two clinic tests had 
seemed almost too good to be true. To verify 
these, additional tests were made. These 
later tests were supervised by independent, 
practising physicians: Records were kept 
under their direction, then sent direct to a 
firm of nationally-known public account- 
ants, who tabulated and certified the re- 
sults. And—in these independently checked 
tests—results averaged better than ever! 


What Is Vicks Plan? 


Vicks Plan is a practical, easy-to-follow 
guide, designed especially to help mothers 
in dealing with the family’s colds. It repre- 
sents the 30 years’ experience of Vick Chem- 
ists and Medical Consultants in dealing 
with the problem of colds. 

Vicks Plan recognizes the importance of 
healthful living, to help Nature build and 
maintain body resistance to colds—and, at 
the same time, the Plan provides proper 
medication for different types and stages of 
the common cold. 


What Can Vicks Plan 
Do for YOUR Family? 


Naturally, results vary among followers of 
the Plan. And what it can do for your family 
may be less—or more—ihan it averaged in 
the clinic. But doesn’t its fine record in these 
clinic tests make it well worth trying in 
your own home? 

You will find complete directions for fol- 
lowing the Plan with each bottle of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol, your handy aid in preventing 
many colds; and each jar of Vicks VapoRub, 
your family standby for relieving colds. 


Vicks. Invites You to Hear 
Nelson Eddy Sunday Evenings 


The originators of Vicks Plan for Better 





Control of Colds invite you to listen in to o 
Vicks Open House—with Nelson Eddy, fa- 
mous singing star of screen and radio. Every 


Sunday at 8:00 p.m. (EST), Columbia net- 
work—coast to coast— WABC, etc. Remem-.. 
ber to dial in. 

Remember, also, to... 





Follow Vicks Plan 3 
for Better Control of Colds | f 
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SALLIE FF. 


EDITOR 


HERE is a contagion in Christ- 
mas preparation—the busy shops, 
unfeigned joy of little children, rib- 
boned gifts, and gay decorations. 
Have you not known someone with 
an attempted disinterested air make 


A Christmas Prayer 


Lord, let my heart be always 
young at Christmas. 
Lord, never let my eyes grow 

old or be 
Dim to the grandeur of the 
winter season 
That brings with it the 
glittering Christmas tree. 
—Bauger in The 
Christian Herald. 


It is a world of Christmas too, 
Whatever else the things we say, 

A forward-looking world with new 
Hope planted on the upward way, 
That has a cradle in its soul, 

A Baby on its ample breast, 

And faiths uplifting that control 

The human race toward what is best. 


HiLL, 


Christmas, | 1936 


Let's Keep our Christmas meviy still 


the bold statement: “I’m not giving 
a single gift this year”? And haven't 
you seen this same individual fall 

































































under the spell of Christmas and 
rush out and get his gifts as usual? 
That Christmas may not go by un- 
noticed, some families pool their 
Christmas money and buy some item 
which will bring great satisfaction 
or comfort to one individual or to 
the family. Such an investment 
would pay daily dividends, be it a 
new automobile, an easy chair, a 
radio, piano, kitchen stove, new wall 
covering, a coat of paint for the house, 
or a new rug. As the most gracious 
and ever-welcome gift we accord first 
place to cards and letters that give 
news of old friends. For the sick, for 
those with broken or lost illusions 
from any cause whatsoever, doubt- 
less the best gift will be a sincere ex- 
pression from a merry heart. 


As family and personal gifts, books 
and magazines occupy a pre-emi- 
nent position. For charmingly illus- 
trated books that delight and give 
useful information to the child, let 
me direct your attention to selections 
from the Harter Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio (price 10 
cents, add postage for each book). 


Some favorites of long standing 
and universal appeal may be used as 
a picture book for preschool chil- 
dren, or they may be used by school 
children in the first and second 
grades. These include the ever-popu- 
lar Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel, 
Little Black Sambo, The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit, A New Version of The 
Three Bears, The Three Little Pigs 
and Other Famous Stories for Chil- 
dren, Suzie, a Shy Little Mouse, The 
Golden Goose and Other Fairy 
Tales, and A Tiny Book of Nursery 
Rhymes. 


Children are interested in other 


children, animals, adventure, so we . 


suggest the following favorites: A 
Picture Book of: Children Around 
the World, See America First, Color- 
ing Book, A Picture Book of Houses 
Around the World, Rag Doll Sue (a 
paper doll in historic American cos- 
tume), Baby Animals and Their 
Mothers, (All those named are pub- 
lished by Harter.) 

Then there are the Jacket Library 
books available from the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department of The Progres- 


A world for you, a world for me, 

In which the Christmas Spirit sweeps 
Through kindly generosity— 

A world the good God loves and keeps— 
It is a world remembering 
Unselfish gifts that joys impart,. 

As praises to the Christ Child ring, 
A world with Christmas in its heart. 
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—Peter A. Lea: 


sive Farmer. These are inexpensive 
editions of some of the world’s best 
literature—Tom Sawyer, Alice in 
Wonderland, Emerson’s Essays, 
Treasure Island, The Way of All 
Flesh, Pere Goriot, Other People’s 
Money, Cyrano de Bergerac, Green 
Mansions, Under the Greenwood 
Tree, The New Testament, The 
Merchant of Venice, Golden Treas- 
ury of Song and Verse, and Tales of 
Sherlock Holmes: (Price 20 cents 
each postpaid or any 12 for $2.) 


Some of us there are who cannot 
resist a book dealing with the philos- 
ophy of the Old West. Such a book 
is The Open Range (The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, $3). 
Oscar Rush, the author, a veteran 
cowman himself, invests the cow 
country with something more than 
barbed wire fences, loboes, and coy- 
otes. He gives us in one an excellent 
biography, a practical handbook, and 
a natural history. He makes us see 
the poetry and the beauty of the open 
range in compelling passages such 
as this:— 

There, at the north end of this field of 
flowers, was coming at a high lope, an 
antelope, head over shoulders, horns and 
ears up. The morning sun upon the white 
spots of his body made them glisten like 
new silver. His lope through this belly- 
deep sea of wild flowers, as he passed us an 
eighth of a mile away, was noiseless. It 
was the poetry of motion, graceful as an 
eagle on the wing. Our eyes were never 
taken from him as he passed by us, through 
the full mile of flowers, the phantom lake, 
and on into the hills. I believe that 
neither of us breathed as he passed; the 
horse held his breath in fear, and I from 
thrill of the beauty of it all. This, added 
to the panorama of the hills, the wilderness 
of wild flowers, the magic of the mirage— 
all glorified by the rising sun—made a pic- 
ture long to be remembered. 

As for the discriminating friend, 
delight her with a copy of Margaret 
Mitchell’s currently popular and no- 
table book, Gone With the Wind. 


A Date to Remember 


COMING event of interest to 

many Southern farm women is 
the second annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which will 
be held in Pasadena, Calif., Dec. 7-8. 
This meeting will be followed by the 
18th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Dec. 
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200,000 FARMERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG 


200,000 farmers, living in unwired sections, have found in the Zenith 6v Farm 
Radio things they didn’t dream were possible. > 
Reception just like city sets—and an unbelievably low power operating cost 
—50 cents a year—less than power line cost. 

Naturally, when they saw Zenith’s tremendous success, other radio makers 
hurried to put together 6v battery sets and offered them to unwired home 
owners as “‘just the same as Zenith.” 

But—while they imitated Zenith they couldn’t duplicate. This, simply because 
Zenith Farm Radios were the result of long and careful research and were 
scientifically designed especially for farm use. 

We urge you to compare the Zenith with imitations before you buy... 
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ZENITH OWNERS 


There are a number of Zenith owners in your vicinity and you'll find them 
glad to give you their experience. 
In the Zenith Farm Radio line, you will find twelve different models designed 








only for farm use from which to select . . . every one of them with the name 
“Zenith” —oldest exclusive makers of radio in the world—on the set and 
back of it. 

And. . . the famous Zenith guarantee, ‘Europe, South America or the Orient 
every day or your money back”’ is still good. 


«See the Zenith Dealer in Your Locality . .. or . . . if 
you prefer . . . mail the coupon below for Introductory Free 
Trial Offer, catalog and information. 

ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 
for 21 years makers of fine radios 


Send Coupon Today for Free Trial Offer 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
3620 Iron St., Dept. 388, Chicago 
















Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 














u Free. ion guaren- 
teed. 30in. high, 20in. wide, 10in. 
thick. FREE catalog. American Me- 
morial Co., Dept. A-18, Atients, Ga. 


eee STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
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rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


4 colors, Searlet, Y * 
bets 1 pkt. each (value 60c) for 10c postpaid. 
yas Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. Write today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 419 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


NO MORE 
“DEAD-ARM“ 
IRONING 


This is the new way to hot starch without mix- 
ing boiling, straining and uncertainty. It’s quite 

ifferent from solid starches. Being in powdered 
form you apc moisten Quick Elastic Starch 
with a little cold water then thin it down with 
hot water. That’s all. No trick at all for you to 
get any degree of gloss or body desired. This 
Way you are sure of a clear, even mixture. No 
scum. Nothing to add. No need to cook it. 
Quick Elastic is practically self-cooking and 
complete with gliding ingredients. No sticking. 
No scorching. No spotting. No rings or 
lumpiness. 


Too, you can iron things still damp from the 
line. This helps greatly on bad days. Even then 
‘ou press things quickly to gleaming perfection. 
e would like to have you see how this pow- 
dered mixture almost completely restores the 
fresh charm of newness to all it touches. It 
“sizes” in the way new goods are “sized”. If 
you try it we feel sure you will change for good 
to Quick Elastic. Should you like to see and feel 
we ao end =e hot gone he ae — be 
e Hubinger Company, number 328, Keokuk, 
ss *Oukk = oa yon our little proof Makes Irons 
packet. astic Starch is in practicall : : 
every store. In the buttercup yellow ane Fair ly Glide 

















FREE OFFER 


This New Way 











DEAR MISS RYAN: One thing I hate most about 
boys (or girls either for that matter) is writing with 
a pencil or for boys to use colored stationery. I wish 
you would write something about this. 

—Girl from Georgia. 


[t IS a subject I have long thought 

of discussing, and now that the 
Christmas season is nearly upon us, 
I believe this is a good time. Most 
people seem to think that the only 
thing necessary in corresponding is 
to convey an idea. But your letter 
is your emissary; it takes you across 
distance and speaks for you to the 
recipient. Nobody wants to seem 
crude or show bad taste in his cor- 
respondence, or make someone un- 
happy by ill-chosen words. We’ve 
all received letters that affected our 
mood by their tone. Maybe we were 
quite happy until we got the tactless 
letter. By the time it reaches us the 
writer has very likely forgotten it 
himself, but nevertheless he has af- 
fected our mood. 


Men should always use conserva- 
tive stationery, either gray or white, 
and write with ink. Colored note 
paper is permissible for young girls, 


OUSES as well as costumes need 

Mew accessories—new touches 
for winter living. Is your house dark 
or gloomy? Try some new curtains 
of marquisette or theatrical gauze in 
yellow, gold, or rust that will permit 
the light to shine through. 


@ Fora bright splash of color, paint 
the inside of cabinet shelves tomato 
red or orange. 


@ Ease in winter cleaning and sat- 
isfying color effects are secured by 
covering kitchen and bathroom 


shelves in harmonizing colors of oil-. 


cloth. 


@ More light is required to sew 
than to read. Also more light is re- 
quired to read a newspaper than a 


book. 


@ Something new under the sun 
is honey jelly. Heat to boiling 1 cup 
of honey and % cup water. Stir con- 
stantly, add % cup liquid pectin, and 
heat just to boiling. The resulting 
jelly should have the tender quiver- 
ing texture of fruit jellies, but should 
have the honey flavor. 


@ To make the best coffee, be sure 
the utensil is thoroughly cleansed of 
old coffee, soap, soda, or other clean- 
ers, and foreign substances such as 
foods, fats, etc. Coffee equipment 
should be washed right after use in 
clear, hot water. 


@ For pickled pigs’ feet, remove 





Learn to Iron Beautifully, Speedily and Happily! 
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IN ADVICE TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
RUTH RYAN 
TALKS ABOUT 





and so are gay-lined envelopes, when 
used with discretion. But dignified 
stationery is best in almost any case. 
If you are uncertain, get white. 
Monograms, emblems, and other 
modes of decoration are all right 
when properly used, but I agree with 
the little boy who wrote in his essay 
on pins: “Pins has been the means 
of saving many babies’ lives by ba- 
bies not swallowing of ’em.” That 
goes for too-fancy stationery. Ad- 
dresses printed at top are all right. 
Use salutations and closes that are 
not too flowery, and don’t write with 
affected flourishes. Keep the let- 
ter well lined up as to margins, be- 
cause the finished page should pre- 
sent a pleasing aspect. If you can’t 
keep your sentences running straight, 
use one of the ruled guides that come 
with most boxes of stationery. 
Never write a letter to anyone not 


(Continued on next page) 





Winter 
Home 
Hints 





toes from well-scraped feet and soak 
the latter in water overnight. Then 
cover with fresh water and cook un- 
til soft (about five hours). Add salt 
during the cooking. When tender, 
remove feet from kettle and split. 
Pack into an earthen jar and cover 
with hot vinegar. Spices may be 
added to the vinegar if desired. 


@ To bleach tallow and prevent 
rancidity, North Carolina State Col- 
lege suggests the addition of two 
tablespoons baking soda to each 100 
pounds of tallow. This should be 
put in while cooking and after the 
tallow reaches the boiling point. This 
removes some of the rancid odor, but 
the best way to keep tallow from 
becoming rancid is to clean all cook- 
ing vessels thoroughly and cook 
properly. If the tallow is handled 
properly throughout the cooking and 
cooling process there will be very 
little odor and it will have better 
keeping qualities. 
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known to you asking for informa- 
tion or a favor without enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. As 
an example of how inconvenient this 
may be to the receiver, a writer for 
a magazine told us she received a 
market basket full of letters asking 
her for instructions on making some 
article she had mentioned in her 
story. She was conscientious enough 
to want to reply to each, but think 
of the expense! A mere hundred 
stamps—let alone the stationery— 
would have cost $3 and why should 
we expect anyone to pass out free 
information at their own expense? 
And here is a tip for aspiring au- 
thors: Never send a manuscript 
without enclosing postage for its re- 
‘urn. Some manuscripts that must 
be sent first class require 30 cents or 
more to return. With hundreds of 
them coming in, think what the cost 
would be over a period of time. 


Write As You Talk 


What you say in your letters 
should be simple, straightforward, 
and as much like you talk as possi- 
ble, even though written English 
does differ somewhat from spoken 
English. To give an example of the 
body of a letter is of no use, for how 
I might say it would not be how you 
should say it, and vice versa. Avoid 
involved sentences and all affecta- 
tions. Don’t try to be cute. 


Christmas is about the only time 
you can be as gay and bizarre as 
you please with stationery. Gaily 
lined envelopes and cards with all 
sorts of embellishments are all right 
at this season. 


Business letters begin this way:— 


John Doe & Co., © 
323 West Fortieth St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Gentlemen: 


Or if you are addressing one par- 
ticular person in the firm, write 
“Dear Sir.” The close is impersonal, 
such as “Very truly yours,” or 
“Yours truly.” Letters of more 
personal flavor may be signed “Sin- 
cerely yours.” Informal social notes 
may also be closed, with “Sincerely.” 
Intimate friends and relatives may 
be written to with warmer closes, 
such as “Affectionately,” or “With 
love,” etc. 


Titles In Signatures 


An error that is widespread is the 
signing of their husband’s name pre- 
ceded by “Mrs.” by married women. 
They should always sign their own 
name, such as “Mary Arlington 
Smith,” never “Mrs. James Hunter 
Smith.” If there may be some doubt 
about her status, or if writing to 
someone who does not know her, 
she may put her married name in 
‘he lower left-hand corner in paren- 
theses: (Mrs. J. H. Smith). This 
error is made so often that usage 
may eventually make it all right, 
but not yet. It has doubtless come 
about because women in professions 
most often use their own names, and 
it is the natural thing to add the 
title when addressing them. 

A title must never appear on the 
signature of a letter. If you are Miss 
Marie Jones, you sign “Marie Jones” 
and if to someone who does not 
know you, put the “Miss” in paren- 
theses to the left ot your signature, 
like this: (Miss) Marie Jones. 
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SH-H-H-H-H—— STOP \ 
YELLING! 


HELLO FOLKS— 















OH PROFESSOR~THE TRIPL HOLO ON, JOHN. THAT'S WHEN )} 
ARE ALL UPSET. WE'LL NOUR TROUBLES BEGIN. é: 
NEVER HAVE A CHANCE \7 NOu ONCE, DOCTORS SAY FORCING A 

T NARV=— MAKE CHILO TO TAKE A BAD-TASTING 


! THEM TAKE THEIR 
LAXATIVE AND 
ROUBLES 


LAXATIVE CAN COMPLETELY 
UPSET HIS STOMACH AND 
NERVES. 





























WHY NOT TRY THE LAXATIVE DOCTORS RECOM- 
MEND—THE SPECIAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN— 
FLETCHER’S CASTORIA. IT HAS A PLEASANT 
TASTE ALL CHILOREN LOVE. IT'S SAFE-WONT 

| CAUSE CRAMPING PAINS. IN FACT, IT COLILON'T 
HARM THE TINIEST 




















LY *SPARKLED’ AFTER THEY TOOK 
THAT FLETCHER'S CASTORIA! | 











WHY DO BABIES THRIVE BETTER TODAY 
—THAN 20 YEARS AGO? 








Today babies get special care... 
even to a special laxative! 


TODAY a baby doesn’t “just grow.” He gets in- 
dividual care, special care. Probably everything 
you give him is made especially for him. 

Doctors say a child’s laxative should be made 
especially for him, too. That’s why they recom- 
mend Fletcher’s Castoria. Made especially for 
youngsters, it contains no harsh, harmful drugs, 
no narcotics. 

Ask for the FAMILY-SIZE Bottle. The signature 
Chas. H. Fletcher appears on every carton. 
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for others. Light your b lay radio, 

oO} te wi machine and other motors. 

e complete plans and 1937 cata- 
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HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Games for Winter Parties.... 3 cents 


CULINARY 
Candies You Can Make........ 3 cents 








PEROLEWOOE HOUSE PLANS 
Cathet Eapings (3). 3 eemts Plans and specifications for 3-r0om, 
How to Make a Cotton 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, 
Mattress at Home.............. 3 cents and 8-room houses........ $1.50 each 





Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Dinner tables set for the Lexington garden club Christmas greens show. 


Christmas in Old Kentucky 


A long-cherished memory of happy holidays 
By FRANCES JEWELL McVEY 


@ Reminiscent of the Old Kentucky, yet full of the ever-present 
spirit of the Yuletide is this story by Mrs. McVey, wife of Dr. 


Frank L. McVey, president of the University of Kentucky. 


With 


her we look back happily at the Christmases that have been—and 
think with added pleasure of the Christmas that is to come. 


(PHE last packages have been tied 

up; the last baskets have been 
filled with fruit, nuts, candy, more 
substantial food, and gifts; the can- 
dles are being placed on each win- 
dow sill and it is already after three 
o’clock on the day before Christmas. 
If you live in Central Kentucky and 
if you love Christmas, you go forth 
with your children or grandchil- 
dren to distribute packages and bas- 
kets and to shout “Merry Christ- 
mas” to all people along the way. 
The children revel in being Santa 
Claus’ messengers and in delivering 
the packages for you. 


As night falls, you must drive 
through the streets which you know 
will be gaily lighted. The children 
count the Christmas trees inside the 
houses and exclaim as they pass 
each house gaily decorated on the 
outside. Some decorate their trees as 
in olden days with strings of pop- 
corn, cranberries, and with gilded or 
silvered sycamore balls, pine cones, 
catalpa “cigars,” and coffee tree 
beans. These ornaments are made by 
the whole family and the decorating 


The Christmas tree at Maxwell Place, the 
president’s house, University of Kentucky. 
ee 

















of the tree is a joyous occasion. Oth- 
ers decorate an outdoor tree with 
cranberries and suet for the birds. 
As you drive through the streets on 

this Christmas Eve candles are shin- 
ing in many windows. You are 
thankful for the old, old custom of 
lighting the way for the Christ Child, 
and you and the children sing while 
you drive along:— 

O holy Child of Bethlehem! 

Descend to us, we pray; 


Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today! 


Candles In All Windows 


And in all the days and nights in 
which you have lived in your home, 
never is it so radiantly festive as it 
looks to you as you return to it on 
Christmas Eve. Candles are in all 
the windows under the cedar and 
pine wreaths; the two spruce trees 
outdoors are shining and the Christ- 
mas tree in the living room is lovely 
with lights and sparkling decora- 
tions. There are no other lights in 
the house except in the kitchen and 
in the dining room. 

In our household Christmas Eve 
dinner is a gala affair, and all of us— 


Roast Turkey (or Goose) 


Cinnamon Baked Apples 





Clover Leaf Rolls 


Menu 
CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Fruit Cocktail 


Sweet Potato Croquettes Cauliflower with Cheese 


‘Tomato Aspic and Cottage Cheese Balls 
(served with Beaten Biscuits) - 


ea Hot Cornbread 
Plum Pudding with Vanilla Ice Cream 


father, mother, children, grandchil- 
dren, relatives,and friends—who are 
to dine together, are arrayed in our 
best clothes. Red candles are in all 
the candleholders and little wreaths 
are hung on the candlesticks, lamps, 
and wall lights. These little wreaths 
are kept from year to year with the 
Christmas tree ornaments. Méistle- 
toe is hung from the hall chandelier. 
It is hardly Christmas in Kentucky 
without mistletoe. Holly wreaths, 
through desire for conservation, have 
been replaced in many homes by 
wreaths of pine, but the mistletoe 
must hang in its accustomed place. 
The dinner table is gay with a small 
Christmas tree decorated gaily, or 
with poinsettia and candles, and with 
place cards and inexpensive favors. 


During dinner “The Night Before 
Christmas” is recited in chorus, led 


by the grandchildren. 


Dinner starts with sections of 
grapefruit placed on lettuce leaves 
and covered with French dressing 
made from one cup of oil, one can 
of tomato soup, one-half cup vine- 
gar, one tablespoon of onion juice, 
one teaspoon of salt, pepper and 
mustard to taste. With this 
salad toasted buttered wafers are 
served. The next course consists 
of duck with dressing and fried 
onion rings (large onions are sliced 
and the rounds of onion made 
into rings about one-fourth inch 
thick; these rings are dipped in bat- 






Old Kentucky ° 
ie 


: Escalloped Oysters 


Cotte 











ter and fried in deep fat); apple 
sauce; mashed potatoes stuffed in 
potato shells; brussels sprouts; light 
rolls. Dessert is vanilla ice cream on 
mince pie or caramel ice cream 
and pecan cake or tutti-frutti ice 
cream and angel food cake. Coffee 


is served with the dessert. This is 
not an elaborate menu, yet it is de- 
licious and to a certain extent tradi- 
tional. Much of it can be prepar- 
ed long enough before dinner to 
enable the homemaker to have time 
in the afternoon for other pursuits. 


Carols After Dinner 


After dinner in many Kentucky 
households on Christmas Eve, carols 
are sung by everybody present: Silent 
Night, We Three Kings, It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear, Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing, Joy to the 
World, Come All Ye Faithful, Away 
in a Manger, and some of the older 
carols. Perhaps the little children 
are then put to bed, after they have 
hung up their stockings carefully 
and after they have been assured 
dozens of times that Santa Claus 
would surely come that very night. 


All the grown people in the house, 
including the colored servants and 
their families, then gather together 
around the Christmas tree. The head 
of the household reads the second 
chapter of Luke, the first to the 21st 
verse. The presents heaped under the 
Christmas tree are then distributed 
by the sons of the family amid ex- 
clamations of surprise and gratitude. 
Later the young people go to the 
midnight Christmas service. 

In some families on Christmas 
Eve, Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is 
always read. This is a delightful 
custom. I understand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt each Christmas reads 
it to his household and family. 

Early on Christmas morning in 
Kentucky, as in all parts of the land, 
the children are awake and are on 
their way downstairs to see what 
Santa Claus has brought them. 

So many things are to be done on 

(Continued on page 50) 


Here’s what Santa Claus brought! 
acienenidaenad 
















































Things 








@ There are many 
things around the 
house that you 
can, use to make 
Christmas gifts. 
Most of you have 
some old spools— 
the common ones 
for thread. With 
the help of some 
elastic (round if possible) and some 
gay-colored paint you can make a 
doll for Baby that he will love. 


Take a large spool and paint a 
face on it. Double the elastic and 
run through the large spool and tie a 
knot on each end of the spool, then 

‘add a smaller spool for the neck. 
Separate the two strands of elastic 
and add the same number of spools 
to each for the body. Tie a -knot 
after each one is added. Both strands 
are then tied back together, and sepa- 
rated again for the legs. Put on sev- 
eral spools for legs. Make the arms 
by putting a double piece of elastic 
through the neck and separating 
in opposite directions adding the 
same number of spools to each. 
Paint the spools different colors. 

















@ A worsted 
twin set for Little 
Sister’s coat will 
thrill any small 
child. Two colors 
of wool thread are 
required for this. 
Wrap the thread 
loosely around 
the hand about 
twenty times, then slip off and tie a 
wool thread through all the loops at 
one end (three inches long). Take’ 
another thread and tie tightly for the 
head. The arms are made the same 
way as the body by wrapping the 
thread around three fingers. This is 
placed inside the loop and tied. Tie 
again for the hands and cut the loops. 
When making a girl doll the thread 
is cut evenly at the bottom but for 
the boy doll it is separated into two 
equal parts and tied at the bottom 























for Christinas 


Utilizing inexpensive o% even waste materials 
By DANNIE ORR 


to Make 





for feet like the arms. One of each 
tied together makes a doll set. If 
the arms and string at top are re- 
versed on the dolls the colors will 


show up more. 
tern. You will 


need a head, a 


body, legs, and arms. Now cut your 
stocking and sew it up so it can be 
stuffed with cotton. Use buttons or 
thread to work the features of the 
face. Attach the parts and dress the 
doll. Dolls to represent many nations 
or animal toys can be made this way. 





@ Have you some 
old stockings? If 
so you can make a 
doll with a little 
cotton, some _ but- 
tons, yarn, and 
scraps of material. 
Cut a paper pat- 











@ Make a doll 
carriage out of a 
wooden grape bas- 
ket. The handle 
must be cut off 
and another han- 
dle made near one 
end. This can be 
constructed of 
two __ yardsticks 
with a length of broomstick for the 
hand rest. The basket must be plac- 
ed on axles, and either four small 
wheels from a broken toy, or wooden 
disks can be used for the wheels. 
Here is where your carpentry skill 
comes into play. The carriage is 
then painted attractively and a pad 
made to fit the inside. A small em- 
broidered pillow and a real downy 
blanket made from a wornout one, 
or a small knitted coverlet, add to its 
appeal. 














@ Barrel hoops 
painted or wrap- 
ped with colored 
adhesive tape will 
make a hoop that 
any little boy or 
girl will be glad 
to own. 








For the Crochet Enthusiast 


@ Shown here are several interest- 
ing yet simple crochet designs for 
insertions and edgings. Last min- 
ute gifts of towels, handkerchiefs, 
collars, etc., can be given an unmis- 
takable personal significance by the 
addition of handwork. From top to 
bottom are: medallion edging, dew- 
drop banding, fan edging, bar edg- 
ing, and a narrow finishing lace. 





Directions for making these five 
crocheted laces -will be sent for 3 cents. 
Instructions for crocheting bedspread on 
page 49 are also available for 3 cents. 
Send orders to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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20 MULE TEAM BORAX 
lightens these holiday chores 


° , p CURTAINS. Soak in Borax and water to loosen 


i t and make rubbing unnecessary. 
act wie soap and Borax. Add aes 
the rinsing water, too. It acts as a thin star : 
TABLE LINEN. See how extra white Bas 

lossy your table cloths and napkins wi 
cen you use Borax as well as soap. 

i olu- 
ILIES. Soak in lukewarm soap § 

jeagah 1 tablespoon of Borax to oo 

of water. Wash in Borax and soap ye _ meme 

For extra stiffness, add 44 tonepoen, eee 

to a cup of cold water. Dip the lace, sq 

out and roll in a dry cloth. : sing 

80 9 
T TOWELS. Use Borax for 

pre and rinsing guest towels and you 
be proud of the result. PA 

. Wash in lukewarm water, 
pyger orld of Borax to each ge 
water. Add soap to form heavy su a 
several times in lukewarm Borax 80 
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42 
Get an 

“ENTERPRISE” 
Chopper...to 
make the finest 





“Enterprise” 
Bives true 
shear cut, 






table clamp. Also 
made with four 
legs. Chops 3 lbs. 
minute, 


@ Sausage chopped with a genuine 
Enterprise” looks better, sells easier, 
fries and tastes better: brings cus. 
tomers back for more. “Enterprise” 

cuts all the meat into uniform bits, 
tender and juicy. No chunks of 
gristle, no lumps of fat. Doesn’t 
squeeze out the meat juice; mangle 
or tear. Used for half century by 
farmers, packers, butchers. Ask 
hardware dealer for “Enterprise” 

with four-bladed steel knife and plate. 


Buy “ENTERPRISE” Grater 
with the Chopper 


Helps the farmer’s wife 
by Gergen Chopper 
into a perfect grater 
for fruits, bo etables, 
nuts, and a hundred 
kitchen uses. 


e ae 
Stuff your own Sausage 
Press your own Lard 


Get premium prices for 
your sausage and lard. Best 
sausage is stuffed with an 
Enterprise’ Stuffer and 
Lard Press. And it gets all 
the lard because 
of the great 
pressure of its 
compound 
gears. Use it as 
a fruit and wine 
press, too. 
















CHRISTMAS DEALS 


You can make $25 to $50 per week 
showing Collins Household Neces- 
sities to housewives in your com- 
munity. 200 items . . Extracts, 
Cosmetics, Medicines, Spices, Can- 
dies. Fast Sellers . . . you make 


over 100% PROFIT. Write 


Clyde Collins Chemical Co. 
Dept. 1-M, Memphis, Tennessee 
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of enduring beauty, 
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How to Cut a Beet Carcass 


for Canning 


By ROY W. SNYDER 


Meat Specialist, Texas Extension Service 


@ The better the quality beef the better the quality of canned or 
fresh product, but we must first cut it properly to get the pieces 
most adaptable for that certain use, whether steak, roast, stew, or 
ground meat. Mr. Snyder gives us the fine points in proper cutting. 


4ARM-RAISED and fattened beef 
is one of the cheapest sources of 
meat supply available for the country 
housewife. Of the beef killed on the 
farm, probably not more than 15 per 
cent is used fresh. Canning is one 
of the most ideal ways of utilizing 
that part not used fresh. 

One may have an excellent quality 
beef and yet if not handled properly, 
especially in cutting and processing, 
the end product may be inferior. A 
beef chopped up in any guess way 
naturally will increase the work of 
canning a great deal. Not only that 
but every part of the animal is par- 
ticularly adapted for a certain use 
and for best results it should be used 
as such. For example, I had an occa- 
sion to open a can of .meat labeled 
as “roast”; to my surprise, on ex- 
amining it I found that they had 
rolled up the thin, tough flank, tied 
it, and called it roast. This piece 
should have been ground and used 
as ground beef, hamburger, or chili. 


Let Beef “Ripen” First 


Now before we get to cutting beef 
let me correct the erroneous idea that 
beef should be canned as soon as 
possible after it has been killed. Beef 
that has been allowed to hang several 
days in a cool place will ripen and 
be more tender and tasteful than if 
used immediately. If cold storage 
refrigeration is available, say a tem- 
perature of 38 degrees, beef should 
be hung four to seven days. The 
fatter the beef the longer it can be 
ripened, 

After the beef is split down the 
center of the backbone it should also 
be quartered. If most of the beef is 
to be canned, I like to divide the side, 
leaving all ribs on fore quarter. 

And now let us cut the fore quar- 
ter. Mark off the beef as the accom- 
panying picture shows, cutting very 
shallow. When you have done this, 
take your knife and cut down to 
the ribs, dividing the rib A and 
chuck B.or the back from plate C, D, 
and the shank. The reason for mak- 


THE FORE QUARTER 














cache 
Cop tae 
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ing an S-curve between the cuts B 
and D is to hit a joint that connects 
the forelegs and the scapula, the big 
flat bone in the chuck. If one hits 
this joint it simplifies cutting and 
eliminates a great deal of sawing. 

After this dividing cut is made 
down to the ribs, it is best to cut all 
the meat from the fore shank. This 
piece (the shoulder arm) is marked 
F. Then peel out the whole fore 
shank, leaving E still attached to the 
brisket. After the foreleg bone has 
been removed, lift cut E, the clear 
cut, loosening it between the natural 
divisions of the muscle. 

Use cut F for stew, cut in cubes 
not larger than 14% inches square. 
Use E for roasts, cutting the piece 
so that it will make at least one big 
chunk that will just fill a can. What 
is left over can be used to fill out 
other cans. 

Next, remove all the meat on top 
of the scapula, the big, flat shoulder 
blade. This makes it very easy to 
take out this bone. 

The remaining job is simple. Keep- 
ing knife down against the ribs, peel 
all the meat off the side, making two 
big pieces, the back and the plate, 
absolutely boneless. 

Use the back A and B for roasts, 
all except the neck, which would be 
more practical for ground beef or 
chili. To aid the person canning, 
roll the cuts A and B and tie with 
cotton string, making a roll just 
large enough to fill the size of can 
being used. After the long roll is tied 
it is very simple to cut the roasts just 
the exact length of the can. 

Because of its thinness, the plate 
or C and D does not make the best of 
roast. It is better to grind C for chili 
and chop D into cubes for stew. 


Cutting the Hind Quarter 


Preparing the hind quarter always 
seems more simple. Lay the whole 
quarter on the block or table with 
the inside up. First remove the flank 
D by cutting in line with the hind 
shank. This thin piece carries a very 
high per cent of connective tissue 
and can best be utilized as ground 
meat. Of course the white connec- 
tive tissue should be separated be- 
fore trying to grind the lean meat. 


Next, divide the round A from 
the rump B and loin C. The 
simplest way is to cut down just be- 
hind the pelvic bone, making the 
cut parallel with the two ends. The 
round bone should then be sawed. 

To simplify handling the round, 


(Continued on next page) 


Fore Quarter Cuts 


A—Rib Back E—Clear-cut 
B—Chuck aS shoulder 
C—Navel } Plate F—Shoulder 
D—Brisket Arm 


WALLRITE 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT FOR YOUR HOME 











Make The Whole 
Family Happier This 
Christmas With 
WALLRITE—The 
Building Paper 
Beautiful. 


This New Decorated Build- 
ing Paper Combines the 
Beauty af Wall Paper With 
the Insulating Value of 
Building Paper. Gives More 
Protection an Comfort. 
Insulates Against Cold and 
Damp. 

Simple to Apply. No canvas 
Necessary. Can be Tacked 
or Pasted Over Old Paper or 
on Smooth Bare Walls. 


ECONOMICAL 
To Buy! 


One 500 square foot Roll of 
WALLRITE Will Refinish 
the Average Room and Will 
Cost You Only About One- 
half Cent Per Day Per Year, 
and Will Last Indefinitely. 
Measure Your Rooms and 
Your Local Dealer Will Tell 
You Exactly What the Total 
Cost will be. WALLRITE is 


Made in Several Beautiful 
Designs, five of which are 
shown. 


Sold by Hardware, Lumber 
and General Stores Almost 
Everywhere. If your Local 
Dealers do not have WALL- 
RITE, we shall be glad to 
send you samples Free if 
ou will give us their names. 
Jrite us a Letter or Postal 
Card and be sure to give us 
your Dealers’ names. 


Christmas Will Be 
Merrier and the Family 
Will Be Happier if Your 

Rooms Are Papered 

With WALLRITE 


Colors will not fade or run. 
Can be cleaned with a damp 





“ #Z cloth. WALLRITE gives 
Pits that finishing touch which 
a. S makes a house a home. 
PS 2S | Manufactured Only B 
i WH oon anufactur nly By 

Pa a ee ee 


EMING & SONS, INC. 
Oak Cliff Paper Mills 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Soothing antiseptic vapors of 
Vapo-Cresolene relieve diffi- 
cult breathing and air-hunger 
of bronchial asthma sufferers 
— permitting restful sleep. 

Use this famous 56-year-o d 
remedy. It relieves the parox- 
ysms of whooping cough, spas- 


ELECTRIC 
VAPORIZER 
















modic croup, 


and coughs associated with bron- 
cial tations and colds. Drug- 
less, Directions with LAMP-TYPE 


every package. At all drugstores. VAPORIZER 


FREE! Send for booklet BI |"‘Little Lamp of Health” 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 








ronchial asthma, 




















QUILT PIECES 2 2"¢_™" 


fast colors, 2 pounds (15yds.) only 

P 69c plus few cents postage. 
Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 

ds, $1.00 plus postage. 

10 small spools sewing 

thread free with each or- 

der. (Give number and 
color.) Sent C.O. 


JAY CEE REMNANT . 
co., Desk 47, 
MARION, ILLINOIS. 
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ATTENTION — SAVE MONEY 


Bankrupt Stocks an Nesafenece 


Family. 
g Bargains = Clothing Lol & Entire rome Desk 


lothing value. catal 
ne DEAL MAIL ORDER ities, 





9 Hester St., 
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AS AUTUMN changes into win- 

ter we begin to think of Christ- 
mas festivities and with them the 
fruit cake. Dark fruit cakes are best 
when allowed to ripen for several 
months. Ten to 15 pounds of fruit 
cake may be made at one time in the 
home. Try canning part of it—you 
may keep it a year or two, as it mel- 
lows with age. Here are directions 
for making and canning fruit cake. 


THRIFT FRUIT CAKE 


Two cups butter, 1 cup cane sugar, 1 
cup brown sugar, 8 eggs, %2 cup 
molasses, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 1 
tablespoon hot water, 5 cups flour, 3 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cloves, 2 teaspoons each 
allspice, cinnamon, and nutmeg, % 
cup fruit juice or sweet pickle juice, 
¥% cup milk from coconut, 1 grated 
coconut, 2 cups grated apple, 6 cups 
raisins, 4 cups pecan meats, 2 cups 
chopped figs, 2 cups whole candied 
cranberries, 2 cups candied carrots or 
pumpkin, or mixed, 4 cups crystallized 
grapefruit, orange, and lemon rind. 


Cream butter and sugar well, add 
well-beaten egg yolks. Then add 
molasses, and soda dissolved in 
water. Mix flour, baking powder, 
salt, and spices. Sift one-fourth 
of this over the fruit. Add 
flour mixture, fruit juice, and coco- 
nut milk alternately. Add fruit and 
nuts, mixing thoroughly. Last of 
all add beaten egg whites. Mix 
dough thoroughly and place in pans 


lés Fruit Cake Time! 





This fruit cake canned November 1933 is delicious now, Miss Shultz tells us. 


By NETTE SHULTZ 


which have been lined with heavy 
oiled wrapping paper. Fill pans about 
¥%, full. Cover the top of the pan 
with heavy brown wrapping paper 
which has been oiled, tying the 
paper securely around the edges. 
Put enough water in cooker to steam 
with pet cock open. Put cake in 
cooker, put the top on but do not 
fasten clamps or close pet cock. 
Steam for three hours. Watch cooker 
to prevent its boiling dry. Remove 
cake and put into a slow oven for 
one hour. Watch carefully to prevent 
scorching. Cake pans may be stack- 
ed several layers deep in the cooker. 
Pressure cookers are to be preferred 
for steaming, even if not using the 
pressure since they hold even heat. 
If fruit cake is to be canned, line 
sides and bottom of cans with heavy 


How to Cut Beet for Canning 


(Continued from preceding page) 


whether it be used for steak or roasts, 
it is well to divide the round in its 
three natural divisions. Start first by 
cutting over the stifle joint and loos- 
ening the so-called sirloin tip or 
knuckle muscle at the natural divi- 





THE HIND QUARTER 


Hind 
Quarter 
Cuts 


A—Round 
B—Rump 
C—Loin 
D—Flank 


sion of the muscle. It may require a 
little cutting with the knife but this 
thick chunk should be taken off 
down to the round bone. 


It is then rather simple to cut the 
round bone free from the remaining 
part of the round. After the bone has 
been removed, divide the large piece 
into two parts, the inside and out- 
side, following the natural muscle 
division. 

All the round may be utilized as 
steak. For most practical use, do not 
cut it thicker than % of an inch. 


If steak is not desired, it may be used 
as roast, making an ideal large chunk 
for slicing as it comes from the can. 


The loin and rump carry a high 
per cent of bone and as a result 
make cutting somewhat more trou- 
blesome. If part of the beef is wanted 
for fresh use, this is the piece to save. 
It may be used for roast or it makes 
the choicest of steaks. If a meat saw 
is not available when cutting steaks, 
the piece may be boned when cut- 
ting is done. Boning the loin is gen- 
erally a very popular way of handling 
it as all the bones can be cooked dur- 
ing the canning operation and it 
leaves the boneless piece to be sliced 
thick or thin as one may desire. 


In boning the loin, first remove the 
tenderloin, the long slim muscle 
lying down along the inside of the 
backbone. Then cut the meat from 
the backbone and portion of the pel- 
vic bone. It may help some to divide 
this piece, cutting just in front of the 
hip bone. 


Generally the loin and rump are 
used for roasts when not retained for 
use fresh. If more canned steak is 
wanted the loin should be cut about 
as thick’ as the steaks from the 
round. 


One never has to worry about the 
skill with which the bones are made 
meatless, as what is left on them can 
be used if ‘properly cooked. The 
bones should be sawed to fit the con- 
tainer in which they will be cooked. 
I like to always saw the large bones 
so that the bone marrow may cook 
out of them, thus making a richer 
soup stock. 


brown paper, buttered; fill cans to 
within %-inch of top. Tie a piece 
of brown paper over top and put in 
pressure cooker as directed above, 
and steam 14% hours. Remove, put 
piece of buttered paper pver the top 
of cake. Seal immediately and proc- 
ess under 10 pounds pressure for 
one hour. 

CRYSTALLIZED ORANGE, LEMON, 

AND GRAPEFRUIT RIND 

Cut rinds into strips about 44-inch 
wide. Cover with water, boil five 
minutes. Drain off water. Cover 
again with water and boil five min- 
utes. Again drain, cover with fresh 
water, and boil until tender. Drain. 
Make syrup of 3 cups cane sugar to 
Y, cup water. Cook until it spins a 
thread. Then add rind and cook 
until crystallized. Pour onto waxed 
paper to dry. 

Red and green watermelon rind 
garnishes and sliced pineapple may 
be drained and cooked in the same 
kind of syrup to crystallize also. 


CANDIED PUMPKIN 
Peel, cut into sections, remove seed 
and fiber. Soak in salt water for 2 
hours, using % cup salt to 1 quart 
water, then rinse and steam 15 min- 
utes. Make syrup of 2 cups sugar to 


4s 


Y, cup water. Cook until it spins a 
thread, drop slices of pumpkin in, 
and cook until well coated with 
syrup. Spread on waxed paper and 
dry in sun or a slow oven. 


CANDIED CARROTS 


Select medium-sized carrots. Wash, 
cook until tender, and rub off the 
skins. Cut the carrots in slices about 
one-fourth inch thick. Make a thin 
syrup of two cups of sugar, one-half 
cup of water, and one-third cup of 
white corn syrup, and add the juice 
of one-half lemon to each cup of sug- 
ar, and cook until the carrots are 
clear and tender. Cover the cooking 
vessel and allow carrots to cool and 
plump in the syrup overnight. Next 
morning drain off the syrup and re- 
boil for 10 to 15 minutes. Add car- 
rots to the syrup and again allow to 
cool and plump, submerged in the 
syrup. Cook the carrot slices in the 
syrup until tender and clear. Drain 
off the syrup and place the rings on a 
wire rack which has been covered 
with cheesecloth. Allow to dry in 
the sun unti! they are no longer 
sticky. 


CANDIED CRANBERRIES 


Five cups cranberries, 4 cups sugar, 
% cup water. 


Select firm cranberries, wash, and 
with sharp knife slit each berry in 
2 or 3 places. Boil sugar and water 
together for five minutes, cool and 
pour over cranberries, return them 
to fire, heat slowly to prevent the 
berries bursting. Bring to boiling 
point, cover, and boil 5 minutes. Re- 
move from fire and allow to stand 
overnight without lifting cover. Next 
morning drain off syrup and boil 
until it spins a thread, add berries, 
and cook gently until crystallized. 
Dry on waxed paper. 





Gleaned From the Shops 


Devices to buy or make 











‘As jotted down in the home editor’s notebook 


READY for any home laundry 
tub is a new combination wash- 
board and wringer. 


@ Gold-colored candlewick curtains 
to match the candlewick spread, 
chest cover, and pillows gave a ring- 
ing note of triumph to an otherwise 
drab bedroom. 


@ A scintillating Christmas table 
can be quickly made. Fill a platter 
with large red apples; insert in each 
a sparkler and light just before the 
family comes to the Christmas din- 
ner. Or insert sparkler in a very 
large popcorn ball (6 to 8 inches in 
diameter), place in centerpiece sur- 
rounded by Christmas green. As a 
complete surprise why not let one of 
the children make a triumphal entry 
bearing aloft the Christmas pudding 
or cake decorated with lighted 
sparklers? 


@ Directed to the subject of new 
spring dresses: We looked in on new 


washable sanforized-shrunk cotton 
and linen fabrics, ever more interest- 
ing in design and color, and guaran- 
teed not to shrink out of shape. 


@ Perhaps you can induce the home 
carpenter to make an invalid’s bed 
table which also may be used fer 
holding a book or 


writing equipment. 


@ We list as up-to- 
date this coffee grind- 
er with graduated 
glass receptacle. 


@ In an exhibit 
house we saw lino- 
leum in pleasing col- 
ors and suitable de- 
signs, not only for 
floors, but for wall coverings and 
table tops. 





@ Winter laundry often calls for 
indoor drying. A rack can be bought 
or made. 


ita ea ac it a 




















Art in Hand-Made Rugs 


A satisfying form of self-expression 


By REBA ADAMS 


Home Industries Specialist, 
Georgia Extension Service 


INCE hand-made rugs are quite 

properly coming into their own 
again, the handicrafter who has been 
exercising her creative power on 
other forms of industrial arts will 
find satisfaction in designing and 
making rugs of various kinds. 

There is perhaps nothing that en- 
riches the appearance of the home 
more than a few well-designed and 
well-made rugs, whether they are 
hooked, braided, woven, crocheted, 
knotted, or cross-stitched. More than 
anything else they reflect the taste, 
good or bad, of the owner. Obviously, 
then, they must possess real merit. 
They must be correct in design and 
color harmony. 

The handicrafter may make her 
own design or buy one, but in either 
case she should remember that rug 
designs, as well as all industrial art 
designs, must have (1) rhythm, (2) 
balance, and (3) harmony. Designs 
should be strictly conventional. We 
tire of any naturalistic representation 
if we have to see it constantly. 


If we want our rooms to be restful, 
the rugs must have no “up and 
down” in pattern and unless the 
room is very large the pattern in the 
floor covering should be of small 
figures. Small indistinct patterns 
wear best and look much better on 
the floor. Geometric designs are pref- 
erable to floral ones. We can walk 
on abstract lines without any feeling 
of impropriety. We would hate to 
think of treading upon and crushing 
even imitation flowers. 

In making or selecting a pattern, 
it helps to remember that the best 
patterns consist of a “field” and a 
border. The border may be made up 
of several bands. As a whole it should 
be strong enough either in color or 
width to make you feel that the 
“field” is well held. The “field” is 
best when there is no striking con- 
trast in it of colors or shapes. 


Adjust Size to Size of Room 


The size of the rug for any par- 
ticular room is something about 
which no definite rule can be made. 
It is interesting to notice that one 
large rug will make a room look 
larger than it does when several small 
ones are used. In addition there is 
danger that the use of many small 
rugs will make the room appear spot- 
ty and cluttered. 

The shape of a rug depends largely 
upon the floor space it is to occupy. 
A rug which is in the proportion of 
2x3, 3x5, 5x9, 9x15 in size is usually 
considered more beautiful than when 
the shape is 1x2, 2x2, and 3x4. An 
uneven number of border stripes is 
more pleasing than an even number. 


It is said by a famous artist that 
color is one of the three passwords 
to the world beautiful. If this is true 
I am sure that one would be wise to 
give a great deal of thought to color 
harmonies for rugs. Nothing can 
make or mar the effect of a rug more 
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than the color combinations used. 
Colors that are daring should be 
passed by for those of more lasting 
value. 


Have One Dominant Color 


The safest and easiest scheme for 
combining colors is to select one 
dominant color for a general tone. 
This should color more than half the 
whole rug. Then any number of 
other colors may be introduced to 
fill in the minor spaces, growing 
smaller as they differ more from the 
general tone. A dominant color in- 
sures unity. Choice bits of opposite 
colors—very bright perhaps—give 
the charm of balance and _ con- 
trast which prevents monotony. But 
one should remember always to use 
soft colors in large quantities and 
bright colors in small quantities. 

The colors in rugs should be dark- 
er than the walls in the rooms which 
they help furnish, and should har- 
monize with the other furnishings. If 
a rug is too light in value it will seem 
to jump up from the floor. Avoid 
dark spots of design on light back- 
ground or a light pattern on a very 
dark background. Avoid also these 
pairs of colors when used together in 
areas of any size: red and green, blue 
and orange, yellow and purple. 

Rugs should be heavy enough to 
prevent their sliding about and roll- 
ing at the edges. 


2228 


HAVE YOU DATED QUILT? 


O EMBROIDER one’s name (or 

initials) and the date of the quilt 
was once an accepted custom. For 
the best 300-word story of a dated 
quilt, giving name or initials of the 
maker, date, design, colors, history, 
or human interest, we will pay $10. 
No stories will be returned, and must 
be attested to by the county home 
demonstration agent in your county, 
or a vocational home economics 
teacher. Send story to Contest Edi- 
tor, Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., by 
Feb. 1, 1937. 














MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATIC 


PAIN 


I takes more than ‘‘just a salve’’ to draw 
it out. It takes a ‘‘counter-irritant’’! And 
that’s what good old Musterole is — sooth- 
ing, warming, penetrating and helpful in 
drawing out local congestion and pain when 
rubbed on the sore, aching spots. 

Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiffness 
generally yield promptly to this treatment, 
and with continued application, blessed 
relief usually follows. 

Even better results than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster. Used by millions for 25 
years. Recommended by many doctors and 
nurses. All druggists. In three strengths: 
Regular Strength, Children’s (mild), and 
Extra Strong, 40¢ each. 












Be sure to ask for a Ladies Birth- 
day Almanac before they are all 
gone. At your nearest dealer’s. 
Correct calculations and almanac 
facts for 1937. Weather forecasts. 
If the dealer’s supply is exhausted before 
you get one, write to The Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


This Home - Mixed 
Cough Remedy is 
Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 




















cong medicines usually contain a large quan- 
tity of sugar syrup--6 god ingredient, but one 
which you can easily make at home, Take 2 cups 
of granulated sugar and 1 cup of water, and stir 
a few moments until dissolved. No cooking! No 
trouble at all. 

Then get from your druggist 2%4 ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly won- 
derful medicine for coughs due to colds. It is 
far better than anything you could buy ready- 
made, and you get four times as much for y 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils, at 
children love it. a. 

This is positively the most effective, quick- 
acting cough remedy that money could buy. — 
Instantly, you feel it penetrating the air pas- 
sages. ‘It loosens the phlegm, soothes the'in- . 
flamed membranes. and.-makes breathing. easy. 
You’ve never seen its. equal for prompt 2 
pleasing results. REE i , : 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of Norway 
Pine, the most reliable, soothing agent for throat 
and bronchial membranes. , Money refunded if it 


doesn’t pleasé you in evety way. Pee. 


DRESS REMNANTS 
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TIME 1S SHORT, BUT FOOD IS TASTY... 
YOU EAT A LOT AND EAT IT HASTY... 

IN CASE A CASE OF HEARTBURN COMES, 
WE HOPE YOU'VE GOT YOUR ROLL OF TUMS! 


FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 
ACID INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, GAS 


se many causes for acid indigestion! —— 
eating . .. smoking . . . beverages... ric 

foods . . . no wonder we have sudden, unex- 
pected attacks of heartburn, sour stomach or 
gas! But millions have learned the smart thing 
to do is carry Tums! These Loe + mints give 
scientific, thorough relief so quickly! Contain 
no harsh alkali . . . cannot over-alkalize your 
stomach. Release just enough antacid com- 
pound to correct stomach acidity . . . remainder 
passes um-released from your system. And 
they’re so pleasant . . . just like candy. So 
handy to carry in pocket or purse. 10c a roll at 





any drugstore—or 3 rolls for 25c in the 
ECONOMY PACK. 


TU 


TUMS ARE “ 
ANTACID... & 
MOTALAXATIVE gf 


FREE 2 ones era Se Seer 


















KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


‘By by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp 
for breath was-the very last; if restful sleep is 

. impossible because of the struggle to breathe; 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your 
life away, don’t fail: to ‘send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you live 

. or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried every- 
thing you could learn of without relief; even if 
ined are utterly discouraged, do not abandon 

ope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 
42 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 


OUR feooGiFT 


om U GPENS EVERY DOOR FOR YOU 


Tue biggest thing ever offered by any wagon company. You sell where 
others cannot. Large line of spices, extracts, stock preparations, pure 
eed products, etc. Goods and equipment supplied on credit. No sign- 
ere required. Oid established company. Our contract beats others six 
‘ways. Let us tell you how. Write teday. 


THE LANGE CO. Box 104, DePere, Wis, 








80-B Frontier Bldg., 














For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, Nausea and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 





Memory Book Recipes 
for a Watch P arty 


[F YOUR festival spirit carries over 

and your friends foregather on 
the night of December 31 to watch 
the dying year, make it a spontane- 
ous, happy occasion with quantities 
of refreshments, effective decora- 
tions, and jolly games. 





WATCH NIGHT FRUIT CAKE 
@ Fruit cakes are traditional win- 
ter desserts, so in preparation for the 
watch party we suggest that you 
pack your fruit cake in a casserole, 
bean pot, or glass baking dish to have 
it ready for serving, or you could use 
it for a gift. A cake cooked in such a 
container may be closed and kept for 
some time by sealing the top with 
paraffine. Serve it with hot coffee, 
postum, tea, cocoa, or chocolate. To 
supplement it, serve homemade can- 
dy, home-raised nuts, and apples. 


POPCORN BARS 
@ Boil together one cup sugar, 4 
cup water, pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon 
vinegar, and 4 tablespoons white 
corn syrup. Cook until syrup makes 
a soft ball in water. Pour over pop- 
corn, shape into balls or bars. 


POPCORN THAT POPS 
@ “What is a long winter evening 
in a country home without pop- 
corn?” asks Mrs. G. R. Kennedy, 
of Woodruff County, Ark., who 
sends us some suggestions on using 
popcorn. “Storing it has something 
to do with its popping qualities. It 
should be stored in a well-ventilated 






By 
MARY 
AUTREY 


place where it will not become too 
dry to pop successfully. If it does 
dry out, sprinkle it with a little water 
before popping, or put it in a shady 
place outdoors for a while. Choco- 
late-coated popcorn is made with 2 
cups of granulated sugar, 4% cup 
corn syrup, 2 ounces chocolate, and 
1 cup water. Put all together in a 
kettle and cook until a little of the 
syrup hardens in cold water. Pour 
over four quarts of popped corn and 
stir thoroughly.” 


FRUITS, SWEETS FOR CHILDREN 
@ Suitable for children are any 
ripe fruits—fresh or dried, raw or 
cooked. Won’t you try this method? 
Soak overnight dried prunes, figs, 
dates, peaches, or apricots. Stuff or 
fill with a cut marshmallow, roll 
lightly in sugar. 


DIVINITY FUDGE 

Three cups granulated sugar, 1 cup 

corn syrup, % cup water, % teaspoon 

salt, 2 egg whites, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract, % cup chopped mixed nut 
meats (or figs and raisins, etc.). 

Boil together sugar, water, syrup, 
and salt until a little tried in cold 
water is brittle (300 degrees F.). 
Beat egg whites stiff and gradually 
beat into them the boiling syrup. 
Whip until it begins to stiffen, add 
flavoring and nuts or fruits. Pour 
into a buttered pan, and when cold 
cut into squares. 


DECORATIONS 
@ Get the spirit of the hour by 
tracing the face of a clock on card- 
board set inside Christmas wreaths 
and hang around the room. For 
souvenirs use small calendars or al- 
manacs. 


From your library or histories se- 
cure names of famous men born in 
December, holidays, and events hap- 
pening in December, and arrange a 
guessing game. As an example: 
What famous tea party was held in 
December? Answer: The Boston 
Tea Party. 











Toys to Make at Home 


No. E-854—Transfer designs for duck, 
ducklings, and lamb make easy work of 
these toys. They may be made of scraps 
from the rag bag. Turkish toweling and 
eiderdown would make an attractive lamb. 





No. E-822—A stuffed doll and elephant 
would surely please. With the doll will be 
directions for making the dress too, and 
the hair. The elephant can be made of 
gray flannel with dull violet lining for the 
ears, white felt or flannel for tusks, and the 
hat and blanket of bright scraps. 





Note: Patterns E-854 and E-822 are available for 10 cents each. Send your 
order to the Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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It’s true that 
the new 1937 Ar- 
vin Rhythm Ra- 
dios save you 
money because 
they run on free 
wind power. But 
more than that 
—Arvins give 
you the depend- 
able, outstand- 
ing performance 
you must have 
to really enjoy radio at its best. American 
and foreign stations come in needle- 
sharp. Reserve volume aplenty. Folks all 
say the new Arvin tone beats anything 
yet. And are they good looking? Well, 
just see them! Arvins are honest-to-good- 
ness good radios. Prices fit your pocket- 
book comfortably. Four splendid models 
for unwired homes, as low as $39.95. Hear 
them next time you’re in town! 


Wind Power Runs It 


One six-volt storage battery stays at full 
strength always with free wind power if 
you get a g i *““Wincharger”’ spe- 
cially priced when bought with 
a new Arvin; $44.50 DeLuxe 
model at $15.00, or $29.50 
Utility Model for $10.00. If 
you don’t know your nearest 
dealer’s name, drop us a card. 
(For homes on the “‘high lines’’ 
there are 14 beautiful Arvins, 
priced as low as $19.95.) Most 
dealers will arrange easy terms. 











































NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC 


Columbus, Indiana A ke 





9 cet RELIEF From 
"= MISERABLE HEAD COLDS 
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2 ,DROP 


TREAT ENT 


PENETRO 
NOSE DROPS 












Two drops of Penetro 
Nose Drops in each 
nostril and relief fol 
lows instantly. They 
help to open stuffy 
nasal passages, soothe 
H irritation, and make 
©] breathing easier. 25c, 
50c, and $1 bottles. 
Sold by all dealers. 
















Px PRODUCT OF PLOUGH, INC._] 














IT’S double-acting FOLEY’S 
HONEY & TAR. Oneingredient- A COUGH 


group coats irritated throat lin- 
» there _ quickly relieving 


RELIEF 


tickling, > and c 
ratieeca/cseatn that ALSO 
SPEEDS 





cold, and speeding recovery. N 


stomachs upaety: ing drugs. Ideal ior 
children, . For speedy relief, 
speeded-up recovery, insist on— RECOVERY 


iyORR a HONEY & TAR 
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Another 
Dizzy Spell! 









@ I felt sick all over— bilious, nervous. 
My complexion was a sight. The trouble? 
Constipation! Then I remembered FEEN- 
A-MINT. I didn’t think it could be as good 
as my friends all said it was, but I decided 
to try it. I chewed one tablet. Now I 
wouldn’t think of using any other laxative. 








— 


@ Next day— happy, radiant, full of 
vim! For FEEN-A-MINT brings such 
blessed relief. It’s so gentle! No griping, 
nausea, nor disturbance of sleep. Non- 
habit-forming. Don’t be constipated. Use 
FEEN-A-MINT— the chewing gum laxa- 
tive. More than 16 million people do. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 
THE 3 MINUTES OF CHEWING MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
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were the gifts laid in the manger 
at the .very first Christmas, when 
Jesus was born. Perhaps that is the 
reason that down through the ages 
gifts of gold and gifts of fragrance 
have always been given as tributes to 
loved: ones. 

Christmas gold should always in- 
clude the following of the Golden 
Rule. Applied to Christmas giving, 
this means, “Never give anyone a 
Christmas gift that you would not 
in the same circumstances like to 
have for yourself.” 

Christmas gold may, of course, be 
given in the form of money with 
which the recipient may buy gifts. 
But don’t you think it is far more 
thrilling to give (or to receive) gifts 
that have been lovingly selected? 

And how easy it is to select such 
gifts this Christmas season of 1936, 
when every holly-decked store fairly 
sparkles its invitation to give the 
gifts of beauty and fragrance so allur- 
ingly, temptingly, thrillingly lovely 
in their packages of Christmas gold 
or green or blue or red! 


Compacts, for Instance! 


What woman from seven to sev- 
enty wouldn’t love to find a com- 
pact hanging to her Christmas tree 
or tucked in the toe of her stocking 
on Christmas morn? Even if the 
average woman gets several, she will 
hardly be likely to draw duplicates. 


Christmas style trends are toward 
triple compacts—powder, rouge, and 
lipstick in tints that blend with each 
other, and with the type of the re- 
cipient. Don’t forget that important 
point. Loose powder vanities are 
preferred by many. 

New and smart are the vanities 
that are shaped like little “tobacco 
bags” and contain a real powder puff. 


OLD, frankincense, and myrrh \ 


—From an original woodcut by J]. ]. Lankes 
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By SALLY CARTER, Beauty Editor 


Still smarter, but more expensive, 
are the lovely bags for afternoon and 
evening, made of lame, crepe, or silk 
and fitted with rouge, lipstick, pow- 
der, comb, and mirror. The rich 
colors of the lame bags make them 
especially attractive. 


If you haven’t much money to 
spend, a lipstick is an acceptable 
small gift, if it is soft, indelible, and 
the correct tint. 


From Soap on Up 


Utilitarian gifts of creams, lotions, 
astringents, skin tonics, manicure 
articles, and brushes—all these come 
in mighty handy because every wom- 
an wants more of them than most 
of us can afford. But if you give 
these practical gifts, be sure that they 
are of a brand that you know the re- 
cipient uses or would like to use. 


Luxury gifts also are the finest 
perfumes. It is unpardonable to give 
cheap perfume. Almost any woman 
would prefer one dram of expensive 
perfume to a gallon of an ordinary 
one. The average woman does not 
buy perfume often for herself. So 
be sure, in giving her perfume, that 
it is appropriate to her personality 
and taste. You will find many val- 
uable hints in the leaflet, “Giving 
and Using Perfume.” 


Fragrance may be given in many 
other forms than perfume. Toilet 
water, bath salts, bath powder, tal- 
cum, soap, and bath oils are always 
popular and welcome gifts. Sachet 
powder is the ideal way of fragranc- 
ing the person and the clothes be- 
cause it is never obvious or “loud” 
but gives a delicate, lasting perfume. 


Next month’s article is going to 
be different and interesting—‘Be- 
hind the Scenes With Cosmetic 
Makers”! 












Bostrom - Brady 
522 Stonewall 


Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 
aMEN-WOMEN. Common edu- 
Y cation usually sufficient. Write 
today sure, for free 32-page 
book, with list of many posi- 
tions obtainable and particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
















DO’S AND DON’TS FOR 


THE OLDER WOMAN 


This month with the holidays approaching and the mother of the house 
very likely to neglect herself unselfishly in doing for others, a special leaflet, 
“Do’s and Don’ts for the Older Woman” is being offered free. Or you can 
have any five of the following by addressing a request to Sally Carter, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





C1] Giving and Using Perfume (1 It’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 
(1 Select Your Make-Up Carefully (] Are Your Hands Lovely? 

(1) Beauty Care for Eyes and Brows (Shining Beauty for Your Hair 

I ah Le NT ae ee ea inns onl Sasepabbmabs even caaleddaabsacouibonsnentobiChevins etdasetee cee 
TR ee AG RMON RP PO DOU REIS? Mi OD SOC ARE RIB eS RN PEM, BA MPE PRN TT SEP ON RARE 




















Dept. S249, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Why Not Reduce 












STOPPED-UP NOSTRILS 
NASAL IRRITATION 


Our government is not the only 
one that levies taxes. What about 
Old Man Winter and the colds, 
nasal irritation, and similar ail- 
ments which may levy their tax 
upon your time, income, and 
pleasure ? 

This year you can help reduce 
such taxation with Mentholatum. 
When a cold stops up your nose, 
a bit of Mentholatum in each nos- 
tril helps clear the nasal passages 
so you can breathe more freely. 
Or, when your nostrils are dry or 
irritated use Mentholatum to cool 
and soothe them. 

















































You Need GLOVER’'S To Combat 


vest DANDRUFF! 


To effectively cope with Dandruff, Itching 
Scalp, excessive Falling Hair or Baldness, you 
need a Medicine—GLOVER’S. Ie 
has been saving the hair of men 
and women for over sixty years. 
Start today and persist with it. 
Your druggist sells Glover's 
Mange Medicine and Glover's 
edicated Soap for the 

; ve your 

ee give you Glover's 
al Treatments. 


GLOVERS weonSi. 
WONDER 
LIGHT.7 


Amiraculousinvention brings 
yen new home lighting far 
etter than electricity or old 
















wick lamp at fraction of the 
cost. Fill your home with so 
brililant, non-flickering white ligh 
for hours at few cents cost! Enjoy 
this amazing new light without the 


TRIAL for 30 days at our risk before 
deciding. Your choice of beautiful 
art lamp models at direct-factory 
prices! WRITE TODAY! 


AGENTS! “Write'stonce! 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. Co. 
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FEATHER BEDS 1°.04’s 


Bargains in new, sanitary feather beds, pillows, bulk 
feathers. Low prices—high quality. We pay shipping 
charges — give 10 days’ trial — satisfaction or money 
back. Write for FREE price list and sample fea 





thers. 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept.20, Nashville, Tema. 
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Fo Give Or Fo Wear 


No. 1882—A wide-shouldered tunic blouse molds every line 
of the figure, with plenty of swing below the hips. Sizes 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years. 

No. 1894—A soft girdle attracts attention to the snug waist- 
line of the basque-like bodice of this dress. The slender skirt 
has a flared swing hem. Sizes 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 

No. 2536—Here is a flattering style especially designed to 
give new grace and height to the shorter woman’s figure. Sizes 
32% to 42% inches bust. 

No. 3339—A schoolgirl princess fastens in coat style with 
white bone buttons, and has shoulder interest in the sleeves. 
Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

No. 1886—Who wouldn’t adore these flared tunic pajamas? 
For special, make the trousers of black or plum-colored velvet 
and the tunic top of brocade. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust. 

No. 1868—This charming negligee with smart, wide 
shoulders wraps the figure in undreamed-of slimness. The prin- 
cess line at the back is interesting. Velvet would be stunning for 
this model. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust. 

No. 2761—A youthful type house dress, slenderizing to the 
heavier figure. Note how it buttons at the back and the adjust- 
able waistline. Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust. 











THAN THIS TRULY 


GREAT FARM RADIO? 


AKE this a memorable Christmas for the 

whole family! Take home a Sentinel, the 

most outstanding Farm Radio of the year. It’s 

entirely beyond comparison! Every feature of 

the finest city radio. New Dynamic Speakers in 

you all these features every model that provide glorious tone that’s 

pr ge po pe auapoates s Farm Radio Cte ne 

a ot superlative beauty n that 

at ~~ — — everyone can afford. For as little as $29.95 you 

can get one of these sensational Sentinel Farm 

Radios, complete with batteries. See them at 
your Sentinel dealer’s today! 


Only SENTINEL brings 


02, 6 and 2 vet «= Farolan Reeep- 
models tio 


eLatest Consolette 

© Tel-Eye Tuning Cabinets Save $10.00 on FARMPOWR 

Use the wind to keep your radio batteries fully charged 
for radio and electric lights for your home. 

Save $29.50 on Genuine De Luxe WINCHARGER 

Use the wind to keep your radio batteries fully charged 


at all times. 
2%, 
ej 





Sentinel 6 volt sets are designed to 
operate from high line electricity as 
well as from 6 volt storage batteries. 
Ask your dealer for particulars. - 



















SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Sentinel Radio Corporation, Dept. P. F. D., 
| 2222 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, III. 






Please rush me literature on sensa 
tional Sentinel Farm Radio and complete details on 
Wincharger and Farmpowr saving FREE. 
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Be sure to mention Progressive Farmer when writing to any of our 
advertisers. We will appreciate this courtesy. 














Pattern Department, 
THE ProcREssivE FARMER, Date........ 
Birmingham, Alabama. 











Enclosed please find................ c for the following aitiaiaios 
BUD coset WE Sih icccstscsatoen Mame... «i033: 
De iia ene OME iscscaisisisas FO IN Rp IIT NE aE es NE AMT LER PI GSS 
Ne sci ris cae GG ie oo icinse P. O. and State.......... 





Fashion Magazine, 10c; Patterns, 10c each. 
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The gift that pleases all and benefits all- 
“OUR NICEST GIFT” 





Aladdin Light prolongs the spirit of Christmas—for years 


On that first Christmas it is recorded that a “Wonderful light shone round about”’. 
How appropriate to put *‘Wonderful light"’ Bio your home this Christmas. Aladdin 
light is truly wonderful. So white and pure it approaches sunlight. Thoroughly modern, 
too, unsurpassed by electricity for quality steadiness. 


GIVING ALADDIN IS GOOD TASTE 













Sha site of of Aladdin I, the gift of something recognized to be fine and durable. You 
*t choose an: thing mate appropriate for ee in the country who are 
without modern use means economy. Runs 50 hours on a single gallon 


of kerosene (Coal b. —— 94% air and only 6% oil. Saves eye str: a ¥ wae 
all too often runs into for and glasses. So si 
ae safe a child can me og No noise, odor or smoke; no pressure to mai i 


See the Beautiful New Aladdin Models at Your Dealer's 
You'll find table, hanging, bracket and floor lamps—with beautiful shades i in 
giase oF exclusive Whip-o-Lite, S very colorful desig: at 
grees Dene Ss & in a line e duickiy. if you don’t know your nearest Aladdin dealer. 

e'll send and our latest FREE illustrated book of Aladdin Lamps. 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 
223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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All this 
ina. 
Plumb Axe 


costs no more! 


@ “Give mea 
PLUMB Axe 
for speed or 
for hard 
farm work,” 
says Peter 
McLaren, 
America’s 
Champion 
Chopper. “Speed, easy chopping, 
long life are all built into a Plumb.” 

That is because the handle, bal- 
anced to exact standards, puts all 
your force behind the blow; because 
the head is forged from asingle piece 
of STEEL with no weld to break; 
because the blade, electrically hard- 
ened and tempered to a depth of 
1% inches, STAYS sharp; because 
the scientifically tapered blade 
ROLLS the chips and frees the axe 
for your next blow. 

The PLUMB AXE stands up to 
hard farm work year after year — 
yet costs no more. Look for the Red 
Handle and Black Head at your 
hardware store. 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., PHILA., U. S. A. 






STREAMLINED PLUMB HAMMER 










More beautiful and more useful than 
ever before. Will give alifetime of service 
on the farm. 

Tough, hard A REAL FARM HATCHET 
steel holdsa 
sepnenae Shan- 
ed handle gives 
a safe, comfort- 
able grip. 


PLUMB \ 


DOUBLE LIFE 









|} Hammers Hatchets 
4, Files Sledges Axes. 


Ss 
- W100 Wear this Suit! 
A> Be My Local Agent 
ro $12. 'X% DAY 


How would you like to wear this fine, 
made-to-measure, all wool suit at my 





expense? Pay no money. Just promise 
to show it to friends, and follow my 
Bis plan. Do this easy thing and earn 


12in a day, without canvassing! 
Represent my big, old tailoring company. 
Make biggest money of your life. I need 
-£n ambitious man in every town. 
CKPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY— 
CTUAL SAMPLES FREE 
Isend you Diseteests free gorgeous, big demonstration 
equipment containing actual samples and dozens vd 
valuable surprises. Demonstrate these samples for m 
Show World's Greatest Tailoring Values at Pniy $19. 95. 
Save money for friends. Make money yourself. 
Write! Send No Money! Do it now. Get valuable dem- 
onstration equipmen 
FREE and opportunity 
to get your own’ suits 
an oversoats FREE. 
Write tod 
#.J.COLLIN , Dept. M-223, 
Progress Tailoring Co., 5 


$3.50 Truss FREE ix2.0, 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different, 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or eni opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure, Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent or 380 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


FORD FOR YOU 








OR. KAISER, 9188 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 
AGENTS. Ssr1ash Go P 





ces! 
4-Oz. Vanilla, 8%e. Razor Blades, 
10 for 8¥%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas 
Cards, 21 in box ie. 150 Other Bargains. Premiums. 


Experience Tnnecessa: 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Santos Coffee, 12c Db. 














The right kind of lamp makes home 
work much less burdensome. 





The “pin-it-up” lamp is ideal for a 
room where additional light is needed. 


E re Home Lights 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


@ If your home does not have electric lights do not think this 


article was not meant for you, Miss Keller, 
specialist in clothing and household management, tells us. 


Tennessee extension 


How 


the five million or more farm homes not reached by power lines 
can improve their lights this article tells in interesting detail. 


F YOU should pick up a fashion 

magazine of 1910 you would be 
amused at the hobble skirts, high 
shoes, black cotton stockings, Merry 
Widow hats perched on lofty pompa- 
dours, and the other now antiquated 
fashions of those good old days. 
Perhaps if you look around your 
own home you may be just as sur- 
prised at some of the 1910 lighting 
fixtures you are using, although 
fashion changes in lights are almost 
as remarkable as changes in clothes. 


There seems to be sound reason as 
well as art and comfort in at least 
some of the recent.changes in light- 
ing our homes. A few years ago we 
thought that for close eye work a 
very concentrated, intense light on 


one’s work with all the rest of the 
room dark was best for the eyes. So 
students used small lamps such as 
shown in the illustration below. 


Two Kinds of Light Needed 


Oculists now say if one looks up 
often from her work, as she should 
to reduce eyestrain, the frequent di- 
lation and contraction of the pupils 
caused by the shift from bright light 
to comparative darkness tires the 
muscles of the eyes. Consequently a 
general illumination is needed for the 
whole room and in addition a more 
concentrated light for the person 
doing close eye work. Such a lamp as 
shown in the top left picture, with a 
shade large at the base, high from 

the table, and lined 











with white, will 
give a splendid light 
without shadow. 
In many homes 
the picture of one 
or more members of 
the family working 
entirely outside the 
radius of the direct 
light rays is a 
familiar one. The 
new high-powered 














This lamp throws the 
light“in one spot and 
causes a shadow on 
the schoolgirl’s work. 


A well-lighted kitch- 

en facilitates the prep- 

aration and serving of 
‘oods. 














indirect lights with no glare are a 
partial solution of this problem, 
though even with those it is better to 
have other lights for close work. 
The “pin-it-up” lamp shown in the 
picture at left is a good type because 
it can be moved from place to place 
and fastened to the wall with an 
ordinary picture nail. 


Home Lighting Plants 


Naturally it is easier to secure 
these various lighting effects in 
homes with electricity than in those 
homes not reached by power lines. 
Many farm homes have solved the 
lighting problem by means of home 
lighting plants. These systems have 
other uses and are worth investi- 
gation. 

Much can be done to secure good 
kerosene and gasoline lamps. There 
are three types of kerosene lamps, 
the flat wick, the round wick, and 
the mantle lamp. The new type 
mantle lamps give excellent light, 
have attractive parchment shades, 
and follow the principles of good 
lighting. 

The pressure type lamp shown ‘in 
the last picture uses either kero- 
sene or gasoline. It gives a good 
light, has no chimney to clean, and 
burns about 18 hours on one filling. 

In many farm kitchens there is 
only one oil lamp and it is a flat-wick 
type which gives a rather poor light. 
Such a lamp can be improved by 
placing it above the level of the work- 
er’s eyes and with a metal reflector 
behind it. This helps to throw the 
light all over the kitchen. 

Much poor lighting is due to lack 
of forethought and care rather than 
a lack of electricity. First of all, most 
country homes should have more 
lamps. The old-fashioned ceiling 
lamp was often a great help. Or 
there might be a floor or table lamp 
with a large, light shade open at the 
top for general lighting and one or 
more smaller lamps for close work. 

There was a gracious custom in 
old days of having an assortment of 
bedtime candles on a table and each 
person was given a candle to light 
him to bed. Wouldn’t such a table of 
small, easily carried lamps be a wel- 
come addition to farm homes? 


Consider Color of Walls 


Color is an important consider- 
ation. A room with soft creamy ceil- 
ing and light tan walls is much easier 
lighted than one with dull gray or 
brown or dark walls. 

In lamp shades, color and degree 
of transparency, as well as the 
opening at top and circumference 
of the shade at both top and bottom, 
are important. In the new indirect 
lamps the shade is open at the top so 
the light is deflected from the ceiling 
and spread evenly throughout the 
room without any glare. This is also 
true of the new pressure kerosene 
and gasoline lamps. 

Take stock of the lamps in your 
home and see if you are getting suffi- 
cient light for the various tasks. Per- 
haps your lamps need some remoder 
ing. The old fixtures may need a 
100- or 150-watt bulb, a new cone 
diffuser to eliminate glare, or a new 
shade with a white lining. Perhaps 
it would be a good investment to 
purchase one of the new mantle 
lamps, either kerosene or gasoline, 
for the children to use when they 
have to do home work, 
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Y our 
Holiday 
Wreaths 
















The bone area is the greatest danger 
zone when curing hams and should- 
ers. Now, it is easy to get just as safe, 
sweet and thorough a cure around the 
bone as throughout the rest of the 
ham. 
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We can conserve our native shrubs, yet 
Christmas wreaths. 


have b 


eautiful 


But don’t forget to save the shrubs 
By MRS. C. L. MOSS 


@ To decorate our homes and churches effectively and to conserve 
our native evergreens for the enjoyment of all throughout the year 
is not an impossible undertaking. Mrs. Moss gives excellent sug- 
gestions here for making wreaths from shrubs and berries at hand. 


C1OON the holiday season will be 

here and good conservationists 
are already beginning to look around 
for material to make their wreaths 
and other decorations for churches, 
homes, and clubs. This year let us 
resolve not to use any cedar, holly, 
or laurel for decorations. Why not 
enjoy our winter greens all the year 
instead of for just one day? Once 
our Southland had groves of holly 
until our desire to decorate at Christ- 
mas almost exterminated it. Moun- 
tain laurel suffers twice a year at the 
hands of false nature lovers. In the 
spring it is cut for its crinkly pink 
candy-like blossoms, then again in 
winter when whole shrubs are cut. 

Look to your own gardens for ma- 
terials for your holiday wreaths and 
indoor decorations. Here you will 
find much material and a wide field 
for your originality. Gather cones 
from the pines, balls from sweetgum, 
nandina, clusters of berries from your 
fruited shrubs, choke berries, rose 
hips, and seed pods from lotus plants 
and poppies. These are all good and 
so are strawflowers, honesty, and 
Japanese lanterns. 

Wreaths in the Della Robbia man- 
ner with small fruits such as kum- 


£248 
CROCHETED BEDSPREAD 


@ The crocheted bedspread con- 
tinues to be in great demand. Here 
is a design which is just as useful for 
tablecloths as for bedspreads, simply 
by the omission of the heavy fringe. 
In mercerized crochet cotton, the 
open design and the conventional 
pattern make it suitable for either. 
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quats, grapes, cranberries, and small 
vegetables are quite lovely. English 
ivy, evergreen azaleas, thyme, rose- 
mary, and sage are all suitable mate- 
rials. Branches of hedge which have 
been silvered are beautiful. Be sure 
to gather branches that have berries. 


After you have gathered your ma- 
terial the next step is to make a foun- 
dation ring. You may secure from 
your florist single wire rings, or dou- 
ble ones stuffed with moss. For win- 
dows 8- or 10-inch rings are suitable, 
and for doors a 10- or 12-inch ring. 
Single rings may be made from a 
willow wand, a piece of wire, or a 
wire coat hanger. To fasten your 
sprays to the ring get a spool of pli- 
able wire from a hardware or five- 
and-ten-cent store. Cut the ever- 
greens into pieces four to eight inches 
long, depending on the size of the 
wreath you are making. Arrange 
them in a circle on the table so you 
can study the effect of various combi- 
nations. Work down in both direc- 
tions from the top, finishing the bot- 
tom with larger sprays. Or go around 


‘in only one direction. Fasten the 


first pieces securely in place with two 
or three twists of the wire; then lay 
on the next spray so the tops overlap 
the cut ends of the first. Use pieces 
of wire about 15 inches long, because 
these are easier to handle than longer 
ones. Finally, finish with a bow 
of red ribbon, but if the wreath is to 
hang outside, use red oilcloth. 

A centerpiece made on a double 
padded ring will be firmer. The 
sprigs are sharpened or wired to 
sharpened sticks and stuck into the 
padding. This makes a foundation 
that will keep fresh longer. Use any 
of the broad-leaved evergreens, Eng- 
lish ivy, or herbs. A wreath’ made of 
herbs in tones of gray and green is 
unusual and attractive. Add a red 
candle to give it a Christmas accent. 
For small wreaths use smal] mate- 
rials such as tiny hips of Rose multi- 
flora, bayberries, and Indian currant. 

Why not plan now to have a “cut- 
ting garden” of evergreens to use 
next winter for decorations? If you 
feel that you must have holly at 
Christmas, plant a few holly trees. 








If you want hams and ‘shoulders that are sweet and mild all the way through 
with no “musty” or off flavored meat near the bone then cure your meat this 


season with Morton’s New Improved Method. This better, safer and economical 
way of curing meat is now available to every farm family. 


For more than 80 years the name 
Morton has stood for quality products 
of dependable value. It doesn’t pay to 
take chances when curing your meat. 
Morton’s Sugar-Cure Smoke-Salt has 
long been the outstanding choice of 
millions of farmers from coast to coast. 
And now with the addition of Morton’s 
New product, TENDER-QUICK, you 
can cure your hams and bacon, even 
better than before, and also cure Beef, 
Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Wild Game and 
Poultry just as easily as you cure Hams 
and Bacon. When you goto your deal- 
er’s, insist on Morton’s Meat Curing 
products. 


Here’s the way you do it; apply 
Morton’s SUGAR CURING SMOKE- 
SALT on the outside and work it into 
the meat, just as you have always done. 
At the same time also start the cure 
along the bone by making a brine 
pickle with Morton’s TENDER- 
QUICK Salt and pump it into the 
center of the ham next to the bone with 
Morton’s Special Meat Pump. Do this 
and your hams will cure evenly, both 
from the outside in and from the inside 
out. No part is under-cured—no part 
over-cured. The result is a safer, bet- 
ter, more uniform cure and the finest 
tasting meat ever brought to your 
table. 


Write For Morton’s Free Meat Curing Book 


Morton’s New Edition of “Meat Curing Made Easy” is the most complete 
book on butchering and curing of meat ever published. It contains 64 pages of 
— illustrated butchering and curing information—over 150 
pictures showing every important step. Tells how to 
butcher, how to cure hams and bacon—how to make 
delicious satisage—how to keep the back-bone, spare ribs, 
loin, etc..—how to cure beef, veal, mut- 
ton, lamb, wild game and poultry. 





Write for this new valuable free book 
today. Just send your name and ad- 
dress on a postcard and the book will 
be mailed you free and postpaid. 
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MORTON’S SMOKE-SALT, TEN- 
DER-QUICK, SAUSAGE SEASON- 
ING, MEAT PUMP, and THERMOM- 
ETER are sold by good dealers every- 
where—ask your dealer for them— 
insist on the best cure if you want the 
best meat. 





SED Advertised Brands of merchandise are | 
the most dependable brands to buy. 











Professional Horse Trainer tells his secret. It’s easy, simple, humane. Make your colts 
into faithful, obedient animals. Anyone can do it in six 30-minute lessons. Teaches 
more than average horse learns in lifetime Absolutely FREE, no obligations. 
COLTS AND HORSES NEED PROPER TRAINING—PROPER CARE 
in treatment of Coughs and Colds. Famous horsemen have used 
SPOHN’S COMPOUND for 40 years. A stimulating expectorant. Acts 
on mucous membranes of nose, throat, and bronchial tubes. Makes 
Lemp | easy. Brings quick relief. Give “SPOHN’S” at first Cough!’ 
is Sold at druggists —60c and $1.20. Get a bottle of SPOHN’S COM- 
30 mines’ | POUND today. Keep-it handy. Write NOW for free training book. 
‘scom | SPOHN MEDICAL CO. BOX 707; GOSHEN, INDIANA 


SPOHN'S COMPOUND jci‘é: 2 Coughs-Colds 























GETS reaunen 
BACK EVERY DAY 


Sloan’s gets rid of pains NATURE’S 
way. It brings a new supply of fresh 
and healing blood to the aching spot. 
It’s at times like this that Sloan’s brings the 
quickest and safest relief. Patted on the 
skin, Sloan’s increases the flow of blood 
throughout the aching parts. It soothes the 
strain. Effectively banishes pain. This is 
Nature’s way of healing, but Sloan’s works 
many times faster than Nature. Often over- 
night the severest strain, sprain or ache, is 
banished, and you feel well again. 

Get your bottle of 


Sloan’s today. It costs 
only 35c. A small price 
for the lost i 











For Gifts 








By SALLIE F. HILL 


THE Huddle, Caroline Wells. J. 

B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
($2). Faced by a baffling murder 
mystery with few motives and no 
clues of importance, the keen mind 
of Detective Fleming Stone brings 
the shrewd criminal to justice. 


Jane Austin, Lord David Cecil. 
The Macmillan Company (75 cents). 
If you are hopelessly captivated by 
that craftsman of humor, Jane Aus- 
tin and her oft-read book, Pride and 
Prejudice, let me commend for your 
delight this little book—in reality a 
lecture. 


The Alice Bradley Menu Cook 
Book for October, November, De- 
cember. The Macmillan Co., New 
York ($1.50). The first of a compre- 
hensive series of four volumes, this 
book contains menus, market orders, 
and recipes for October, November, 
and December. Such a guide reduces 
meal planning for an adequate diet 


to a minimum. 


Christmas in 


Old Kentucky 


(Continued from page 40) 


Christmas morning — Christmas 
cards to be read and enjoyed, and 
perhaps some of one’s own to be sent; 
people ill or in sorrow to be called 
on; children and their toys to be 
revelled in—that before we know the 
time has passed, we must drive to 
our parents in the country, there to 
find assembled brothers, _ sisters, 
nieces, nephews, aunts, cousins, and 
devoted friends. In many Kentucky 
families this reunion in the childhood 
home with mother and father, grand- 
mother and grandfather, great-grand- 
mother and great-grandfather, is the 
real Christmas, the day of all the 
year to be held in our hearts. 
Twenty-five or more sit down to 
the Real Christmas Dinner. The 
first course is fruit cocktail of pine- 
apple, grapefruit, white cherries, 
garnished with red maraschino and 
green creme de menthe cherries, or 
chilled grapefruit cup or halves of 
grapefruit with red and green cher- 
ries in the center. The main course 
is turkey or goose, carved at the 
table; old Kentucky ham, sweet po- 
tato croquettes, cauliflower with 
cheese sauce, red cinnamon baked 
apples (peeled and cored and cooked 
with cinnamon drops), escalloped 
oysters, clover leaf rolls, and corn- 
meal muffins. The salad is molded 





and Winter Reading 


Fightery Dick and Other Poems, 
Derrick Norman Lehmer, The Mac- 
millan Company ($2). Those who 
like an adventure story, and those 
who favor the ballad form would lis- 
ten enthralled to these thrilling, col- 
orful tales of the pirate of the North 
Carolina Records, “Adam Thorne” 
of the Salem witchcraft delusion, 
and “Harvest,” an arresting story of 
the defense of the mesa among the 
Pueblo Indians. 


A Book of Menus With Recipes, 
Della T. Lutes. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York ($2.50). A conven- 
ient reference with menus and reci- 
pes, adapted to the everyday needs 
of the average housewife. 


Facing West, by Pearl R. Casey. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. ($2). Like 
a clean wind blowing from the big 
open spaces is this volume of 50 
poems. A noteworthy effort at lyr- 
ical interpretation of the beauty of 
the West, the book: as a whole ‘has 
the serenity and steadfastness of the 
mountains and the profound hush of 
the prairies. Particularly meaning- 
ful are “The Mountain Psalm,” 
“Pioneer Mothers,” “Old Houses 
Have Secrets,” and “Windswept 
Place.” 


Sutter of California, ‘A Biography, 
Julian Dana. The Macmillan Com- 
pany ($3.50). A stirring tale this, the 
life of Gen. John A. Sutter, - the 
Father of California. Colorful and 
entertaining in the extreme, the story 





tomato aspic with cottage cheese 
balls served with hot beaten biscuits. 
The dessert is traditional, as are 
many of the other dishes served: 
plum pudding with vanilla ice 
cream. Coffee is served with the 
dinner and with the dessert. 


At the close of the day—which has 
added one more Christmas to our 
store of beautiful, cherished Christ- 
mas memories—with our grand- 
daughters we agree, “Christmas is 
the bestest day,” and with Tiny Tim 
we would say, “God bless us every 


” 


one. 


OLD-FASHIONED PECAN CAKE 


One cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 4 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % 
teaspoon soda, 6 eggs, 1 cup orange 
juice, 3 cups pecan nuts, 2 cups seeded 
raisins, 4% teaspoon nutmeg. 


Cream butter and sugar; add well- 
beaten egg yolks. Mix and sift bak- 
ing powder, soda, flour,and nutmeg; 
reserve 4 cup flour for flouring fruit 
and nuts. Add flour alternately with 
orange juice. Add raisins and nuts; 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites; pour 
into a well-greased and floured pan 
or two smaller pans; bake in slow 
oven for about three hours. 


CHRISTMAS CHARLOTTE RUSSE 
One dozen marshmallows, 18 candied 
cherries, % cup macaroons, 1 table- 
spoon gelatine, % dozen mint gum- 
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is interlarded with historic fact and 
reality throughout: 


Things to Make and How to Make 
Them, William E. Klenke. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Book 
I of this series, The Home Work- 
shop (75 cents), gives complete in- 
structions for the home craftsman 
and includes a list of home work- 
shop equipment. Book II, Tings to 
Make for the Camp and Game Room 
(50 cents), gives directions for mak- 
ing a boy’s shack, collapsible equip- 
ment such as a-cot, camping table, 
tripod stool, camp chair, game tables. 
Book III, Things to Make for the 
Lawn and Garden (50 cents), con- 
tains suggestions for Christmas gifts 
in these directions for making a fold- 
ing chair, settee, flower boxes, gates, 
trellises, summerhouses, and garages. 
Climaxing the series is Book IV, 
Things to Make for the Home (50 
cents). Easy for the home craftsman 
to execute are these conveniences and 
equipment the whole family will en- 
joy: kitchen worktable, portable lin- 
en closet, collapsible ironing board, 
folding stepladder, shoe rack, shoe 
shine box, broom and brush cabinet. 


The New Book of English Verse, 
edited by Charles Williams.. The 
Macmillan Company ($3). Bring- 
ing with it some new discoveries and 
an exaltation of the spirit is this vol- 
ume. In the main this anthology is 
based on the excellence of its poems, 
giving a variety of English poetry 
throughout the year. 





drops, 4 cup cold water, % cup boil- 
ing water, % cup sugar, 2 cups heavy 
cream, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract. 


Cut marshmallows and 1 dozen 
candied cherries into small pieces; 
crush macaroons. Sprinkle the gela- 
tine on the cold water and dissolve 
with the boiling water. Then add 
the sugar and stir until dissolved. 
Whip the cream until it begins to 
thicken; add vanilla extract; gradu- 
ally beat gelatine mixture into the 
cream and continue beating until 
stiff. Fold in marshmallows, cher- 
ries, and macaroons. Serve in sher- 
bet glasses garnished with bits of 
candied cherries and green mint 
gumdrops which have been cut with 
scissors. 

(Substitute any candied or well- 
drained preserved fruit for the cher- 
ries, and nut meats or stale cake 
crumbs for macaroons.) 


TOMATO ASPIC 

Two cups tomato juice, 1 stalk celery, 

1 tablespoon minced onion, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons gelatine, 2: table- 
spoons lemon juice or vinegar. 

Mix one-third cup tomato juice 
with gelatine; let stand 5 minutes. 
Heat remainder of the juice with 
the seasonings; dissolve gelatine in 
boiling juice and strain. Pour into 
individual molds and allow to stand 
until firm. Serve with mayonnaise 
dressing. 
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A 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNER AT 
MOUNT 
VERNON 


—From a 
painting by 
Oliver Kemp 








Christmas at Mount Vernon 


By ANNE S. LEE 


HE coach turned into the Mount 
Vernon road. Martha Washing- 
ton slipped her hand into her hus- 
band’s warm clasp. Happy tears 
filled her blue eyes as she murmured, 


1? 


“Welcome home, George, at last! 
General Washington agreed, “At 
last! Nearly nine years since I rode 
away to take command of the army 
—a long time for a man to be away 
from his home! I hope that never 
again shall I be called on to leave it.” 
The following day, the Christmas 
dinner climaxed days of preparation. 
Before going to Annapolis to meet 
the general, Mrs. Washington had 
prepared all the ornamental confec- 
tionery—a duty which in every Vir- 
ginia household devolved upon its 
mistress. With a paper cone she had 
festooned the cakes with pink-and- 
white icing in intricate designs. 

At three o’clock Christmas day, 
before her at the table stood a leg of 
mutton for her carving. In front of 
Colonel Humphrey was a small roast 
pig with a.red apple in its mouth. 
Before Colonel Smith was a great 
crispy brown roast of beef. Platters 
of turkey, canvasback duck, fried 
chicken, venison, rock-fish, and 
perch practically filled the table. 

After this course, the cakes deco- 
rated by Mrs. Washington were 
placed on the table together with the 
sillabub. With much ceremony the 
blazing plum pudding was carried 
in. Toasts were in order. General 
Washington drank separately to the 





health of every one at the table. Each 
guest drank to every other guest. 
So for a time the dining room echoed 
with, “Your health, sir;” “Your good 
health, madam;” “Thank you, sir;” 
“With great pleasure, sir.” 


Finally, all guests standing, the 
general gave his invariable toast, 
“To all our friends.” The ladies im- 
mediately withdrew to the drawing 
room to exchange neighborhood 
news and to discuss babies and 
servants. 

Not long after, the gentlemen join- 
ed them. For the enjoyment of all 
each guest contributed his bit of 
cheer. Mrs. Washington began by 
playing a selection on the harpsi- 
chord. Betty Lewis, the daughter of 
the general’s only sister, and her 
friend Sally sang a duet. Colonel 
Smith, a lively young gentleman, 
slyly shifted from place to place a 
sprig of mistletoe, thus contriving to 
claim a kiss from all the blushing 
young women. 


The Virginia reel ended the eve- 
ning—a dance adapted in Virginia 
from one long used in England— 
“The Hemp Dressers.” The couples 
glided from side to side, and over 
and under like a shuttle, thus por- 
traying the process of weaving. 
The final figure broke up with 
cries of “Good night,” “Pleasant 
dreams,” “Until tomorrow.” Bed- 
room candles were taken from the 
hall table. The Christmas of 1783 
had come to an end. 








The Driver lay there. . 
like a sodden Scarecrow _ 





Cc. C. C. War Veteran and Buddy Rescue Motorist 
from Death as Car Plunges into Ditch 


few minutes and we had him out. But with- 
out my flashlight to help us, he certainly 
would have drowned before we could even 
have found him. 

“I’ve been reading about dated Eveready 
batteries being fresh when you buy them... 
and I want tookay that. 
The Evereadys that 
saved this man’s life 
were still fullof pepafter 
long, hard service.” 


Samoa} Grrrnbiley, 


Both cars were going plenty fast,”’ says 
T. J. Trombley of Middletown, N. Y. 
“‘When they sideswiped, it sounded like a 
three inch field piece going off. One driver 
righted his careening car and went on, the 
other swerved back and forth for fifty yards, 
and dropped eight feet off the edge of the 
highway into a half-filled drainage ditch. 

“‘My buddy and I ran to the spot where 
the car disappeared. It was so dark that all 
we could see was the hole of light my 
Eveready flashlight cut in the blackness. 
The driver, knocked out cold, lay there in 
the water, limp, like a sodden scarecrow. A 











EVEREADY BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


Once More the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 
National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., N. ¥.C., N. Y. 


AT'S JUST WHY 
IT'S SO IMPORT- 
ANT TO INSIST | 
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‘in black’% ‘or ES Black is better © 
a this season. 


B-2605—The accessory dress with 


“the new length sleeve, and sash 


which you can make in different col- 














+ scarf, beads, 


Sa 
ce _-vestee, buttons, pendant, 
B-2605 - 3a clip, or sash. 


NLY one dress? You have no 
cause for great lamentation if 
you have selected an adaptable type 


| which permits of a variety of accesso- 


ries, and around which you can build 


_ a winter wardrobe. The accompany- 


ing design is one of the new season’s 


_ silhouettes, and will probably be best 





ors. 


Variety is secured by 
adding different accesso- 
“ties—a contrasting color . 


flower, 
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Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 












Every farmer, every lover of 
horseflesh should have a 
copy of this amazing book. “HOW TO 
BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” It 
tells how to know horses—how to 
break them — how to train them — how 
to make money as a master horseman. 
Write for it today —FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to 
you. If you are interested in Gait- 
ing and Riding the Saddle Horse, 
check here [1]. Do it today — now. 
You'll never regret it. 
















Beery School of Horsemanship 
Dept. 312, PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 
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Nervous Fear 











EXTRA 5 YDS. FREE / 


Cyanamid 
NITROGEN + LIME 
. FERTILIZER 


FEEDS THE CROP 
SWEETENS THE SOIL 





Sewing Outfit irders! 
REPUBLIC PRODUCTS CO., BOX 716, Dept. 1001. 





Wanted wom 


a to 50, to qualify = eligibility test for steady 

S. Government Jobs. Commence $105-$175 «month. 
Short hours. Common school education. List of jobs and” 
valuable information sent FREE. Write today. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-B, St. Louls, Be 
























TOP 
QUALITY 
DIAMONDS 


34 CARAT CLUSTER 
9 LUSTROUS DIAMONDS 


Your choice of white or natural solid gold ring all the 
effective beauty of a $150 (3/4 carat) single diamond. 


ELEVEN DIAMOND SOLITAIRE 
A 1936 creation—a Diamond Jewel creation that cannot 
be excelled in style and beauty under $100—choice of all 
white or white and natural gold 


10 MONTHS TO PAY 


‘ } 


Buy Unredeemed Diamonds 
By «+ - Save 25% to 40% 
From The South’s Largest Diamond Factors 
The diamond rings offered are strictly modern crea- 
tions. Diamonds carefully selected from hundreds of 
Unredeemed Dizmond Loans of our Gayoso Loan 
Bank. are remounted in 1937 styles. each a jewelry 
masterpiece by America’s foremost artisans. 
NO MONEY —NoL ect e+ Necessary 
‘Just cut-out the Ring or Rings you would like to 
BA inspect and send « with your name a 


No obligation or expense. We want you to we 
diamond super-values 


COMPLETE JEWELRY 
FREE loy-W eV aren enon 2 
Feoturing the Lowest Prices in Histery 
on Bulova. Elgin. Hamilton and Wakham FF 
watches. on Sterling Silver. on Community. 
on Seth Thomas clocks. 
‘owle. and International. and - 


hunderds of other nationally advertised 
gift artictes. 
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SAUSAGE 


SEASONING 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
EASY TO USE 


Areal southern blend of pure, 
natural spices for fresh country 
sausage. Contains all neces- 
sary ‘ g Ai " N. 2 








og 9. 
never too much nor too little 
seasoning, just right. Get 
Legg’s Old Plantation Season- 
ing at the meat market or 
grocery. If your dealer has‘nt 
got it send us 25c for No. 25 
size bag. 


BE SURE 





you GET THE 


GENUINE 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, JU. S. A. 








MOORE BROS. PURPUL 
MEDICATED WAX TEAT DILATORS 





Needlepoint 






Imitated But Not Duplicated. You Be The Judge. 
Pkg. of 1 Doz. mailed FREE on request. 
The Moore Bros. Corp. Dept. go, Albany, N. Y. 


GIANT FROGS 


START BACKY 
Market Waiting! Frogs 
sell up to $5 per dozen. 
Pair of breeders lay 10,000 
eggs yearly. Men and Wom- 
en! Start a frog pond of your 
own. Send for Free Frog 
ane ©. hinged — 

now doing. rite today! 

American Frog CanningCo., (Dept. 160-%) New Orieans,La. 











New Head of 
Florida’s Home 


Demonstration 


Work 


Miss Mary E. Keown is now state 

home demonstration agent in 
Florida, having been promoted re- 
cently from the position of district 
agent which she has held for nine 
years. She has succeeded Miss Flavia 
Gleason, who held the post for 13 
years, and who recently left to be 
married. Miss Keown’s headquarters 
are at the State College for Women 
at Tallahassee. 


Miss Keown is peculiarly fitted for 
her new work by training and experi- 
ence. She has had long experi- 
ence in extension home econom- 
ics work, beginning in 1917 as home 
demonstration agent in Pinellas 
County, Fla. That same year she be- 

















came assistant state home demonstra- 
tion agent in Alabama; in 1918 
she went with the Office of Cooper- 
ative Extension Work in Washing- 
ton. From 1921 through 1926 she 
was director of the educational de- 
partment, Electrical Appliance Man- 
ufacturers Association, Chicago. She 
joined the Florida service in 1927. 


She Worked Her Own Miracle 


"THESE pictures need no words 

to tell how much.a coat of paint 
can do for the appearance of a house. 
Mrs. Belle Kline, of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Ala., is justly proud of what she 
has accomplished in home improve- 
ment. The inside of the house is 
just as up-to-date, with new paper, 





Above we see a corner of the 

kitchen before and after im- 

proving. At right is the exterior 

of the house before and after 
painting. 


repainted floors and woodwork, a 
new bathroom, and several other 
lesser improvements. 

The kitchen corner shows the new 
sink and curtains. Here the mere 
addition of wall paper to bare, brown 
walls has converted the kitchen into 
a cheerful workshop. 





Use and Care of P ressure Cookers 


HE use and care of pressure cook- 

ers engrossed the attention of 25 
Walker County, Ala., farm women 
recently (see picture below) when 
the home demonstration agent, Miss 
Pearl Rowe, demonstrated how the 
equipment could be used to save fuel 
every day in cooking. Preparing a 
well-balanced meal, which among 
other items included beef roast, a 
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starchy vegetable, and two other 
vegetables, Miss Rowe was able to 
serve the meal in 30 minutes. 

Walker County farm women had 
the highest canning record in Ala- 
bama three years ago, and Miss 
Rowe reports that the canning pro- 
gram still goes forward with unre- 
mitting zeal. These women intend 
to maintain their high standing. 














LIGHTS INSTANTLY— NO WAITING 


Here’s the iron that will “smooth your wey on 
ironing day”. It will save your strength... help 
you do better ironing easier and quicker at less 
cost. 

A Real Instant Lighting Iron... no heatin 
with matches... no waiting. The evenly-heat 
double pointed base irons garments with fewer 
strokes. Large glass-smooth base slides easier. 
Ironing time 5 reduced one-third. Heats itself 
... use it anywhere. Economical, too... costs 
only %¢ an hour to operate. See your local 
hardware dealer. 

FREE Folder—TIllustrating and telling all about 
this wonderful iron. Send postcard. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 

Dept. PG318, Wichita, Kene-s Chicago, IIL; 

Philadelphia, Pa.; Angeles, Calif. «sim 





SEND COUPON FOR “MARCH OF DIESEL” 


FACTS + FIGURES 
ABOUT fs 


DIESEL 


“MARCH OF DIESEL” 
shows Diesels on 
farms, in autos, air- 
planes, trucks, trains, 
ships and industry. 32 
pages, 104 pictures, 
thrillingly written. 
Coupon on another page in this magazine. 
FIND IT — use it to get your free copy. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION 
429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. _ 
m-t8-a 


7 / Direct-Drive 
“Mi Wind-Electric 

s= fs Plants 
Lifetime, self-controlled, 
heavy, slow 8) . “air cooled’’, 
direct-drive erator a gears]. 
Powerful wide blade Impellers. 
1200 and 2400 watt 32-volt sizes. 
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prices. FREE 
WIND IMPELLER ELECTRIC WORKS, 
Dept. PF-12, Ellsworth, Iowa. 





Return coupon with order for Fireworks and get big 35¢ 
box of SALUTES FREE 175 Main St., 


SPENCER FIREWORKSCO., pork. ono 
LE 
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Lape ats 


ee ¥O'Boss 
Beindependent, start 
a wood sawing busi- 
ness, make bigmoney, 
finest Log and Tree 
New low factory p ig 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
7359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Woodmanse Mfg. Co.,231 Main St., Freeport, lll. 




















Simply take orders for me. I ship you the goods, you 

pay later. No samples to buy. Not one dime of your 

money needed for goods. Over 200 guaranteed, fine 

e .. Bargain deals. Valuable 

. Quick repeat orders. Big hourly profits. 

Full or spare time. No experience red. Rush 
fult detail: : 


req 
Rame 8, sent pes! id. Act new, 
He-Ro-Co Mfg. Co., SeteLas odlioe Oke, 8:4euhe, Mec i: 
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Winners in Old Homes Contest 





We discover homesteads 
older than the nation 


QOME time ago we offered prizes 

of $5, $3, and $2 for the best let- 
ters on long-time ownership of farm 
lands. In consequence we received 
so many letters that it has been a 
singularly difficult task to pick the 
winners., Long-time ownership is 
by no means rare, it seems. 

Many of our contestants inherited 
their farms from original settlers, the 
earliest of whom received them from 
the English Crown, as Revolution- 
ary grants, or as homesteaders carved 
them from the wilderness. 


Judges have finally selected the let- 
ter of Miss Mary B. Cheatham, of 
Wake County, N. C., for first prize. 
The second-prize winner is a 13-year- 
old girl, Rosanne Shelton, of Louisa 
County, Va., and the third, Miss 
Margaret V. Temple, of Pendleton 
County, W. Va. Here is the first- 
prize letter: — 


@ Even by old-world standards this 
. home would qualify as ancestral, be- 
_cause literally from the beginning it 
“has belonged to one family, a rarity 
indeed in America, the land of 
change. 
Our homestead, at present owned 
by my uncle C. H. Cheatham, and 


located four miles east of Oxford in 
Granville County, N. C., was a grant 
from the Earl of Granville to James 
Cheatham, the first of the family to 
settle in North Carolina in the eight- 
eenth century, and since that time, 
nearly 200 years ago, has never been 
owned outside the Cheatham family, 
not even by a collateral branch of the 
family. The land has passed in ev- 
ery case from father to son, and until 
my grandfather divided the land 
among several of his children and 
deeded the home place to its present 
owner about 30 years ago, no deed 
had ever been written for the land 
since the original grant nearly 200 
years ago. 

The present house, built by my 
great-grandfather, another James 
Cheatham, is over 100 years old. It 
is a two-story white wooden house, 
with electric lights, running water, 
and other conveniences. It is sur- 
rounded by flowers, trees, green 
lawns, and cultivated fields, and is 
built on a high knoll from which one 
can see for miles in any direction. In 
the old family graveyard located on 
the property, at least five generations 
of Cheathams are known to be 
buried. 


The present homestead contains 
about 300 acres of rich farm lands 
and-woods. Tobacco has always been 
the principal crop but by no means 
the only one. Corn, wheat, fruits, 
vegetables, and other crops as well 
as cattle, sheep, and poultry have al- 
ways tended to make the farm self- 
supporting. Mary B. Cheatham, 

Wake County, N.C. 


For a Carpet Grass P asture 


N MOST of the Coastal Plains 

region, which includes the state 
of Florida and the southern half of 
Georgia and Alabama, where the 
temperature does not ordinarily go 
below 8 to 10 degrees above zero, 
carpet grass is one of our best pasture 
grasses, especially-on sandy land and 
swampy areas. Sow the seed any 
time between now and April. Where 
the land to be put in this pasture 
crop is an old field,.a low swampy 
area, flat woods, piny woods, or cut- 
over land, carry out the following 
suggestions: — 


@ Select a dry time and burn over 
the area as clean as possible. 


@ Cut all bushes, briers, and such 
trees as have no timber value. 


@ Drain all places on which water 
will stand for any considerable 
length of time. Flat, shallow drains 
are best. 


@ Do not attempt to make a pas- 
ture of carpet grass on an area so 
large that it cannot be kept closely 
grazed. If not grazed, carpet grass 
will in time disappear. Of course the 
pasture will thrive better if fenced. 


@ Sow 5 to 10 pounds of seed per 
acre during January, February, 
March, or April. 
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@ At the same time sow 4 to 8 
pounds of lespedeza seed per acre. If, 
however, lespedeza is already pres- 
ent, this is not necessary. 


@ Begin grazing as soon as seed is 
sowed. The trampling will benefit 
the carpet grass and the grazing will 
keep down the weeds, sprouts, and 
objectionable grasses, thus prevent- 
ing the young carpet grass plants 
from being crowded out. 


@ Do not plow, disk, or harrow 
the land in preparing for carpet 
grass. Simply sow the seed on top of 
the unstirred ground. 


@ Do not be disappointed if there 
appears to be little growth the first 
year. If the seed is good and two 
plants become established to each 
square yard, there will be a good 
stand by the second May, if not by 
late summer of the first year, provid- 
ed tall growth of other plants is pre- 
vented by grazing or mowing. 


@ On many of the soils especially 
suited to carpet grass, bayberry and 
gallberry bushes are abundant. These 
plants are so bitter that stock will not 
eat them. They must be kept cut 
back closely for a year or two. After- 
wards they will give little trouble. 
After the first cutting back they may 
be clipped with a mowing machine, 
and much time saved. 


Ht QUE You AEEN 
GETHANHLEE FENCE ? 


you do 





before buying fence 


Here’s a chance to put fencing on a 
new basis of economy—to get away 
from the constant work and expense 
of repairing fences or putting up new 
ones—to avoid the constant damage 
to crops and possible loss of livestock 
that result from fences out of repair. 
Bethanizing, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s new process for zinc-coating 
wire, is what brings this opportunity. 
Bethanizing is an electrical process 
that puts on a zinc coating so different, 
so superior to those applied by older 
processes that it is like a new metal. 
And bethanized fence sells for the 
same price as ordinary fence. 


3 Features that make it last 


Any one of the following three points of 
superiority of the bethanized coating would 


make it worth while going out of your way 
to get this fence. The effect of all three is to 
so prolong life that you can’t afford to buy 
any other fence. 


1. The bethanized coating is the purest zinc 
ever applied to wire—99.99% pure. This 
makes it almost proof against weathering. 


2. The coating is more tightly bonded to 
the wire and is more ductile than other 
coatings. This avoids cracking or flaking of 
the coating that would weaken it at certain 
points and let the weather in. 


3. Bethanizing applies a uniformly thick 
coating—giving the same high protection at 
all points. 


Ask your dealer about bethanized fence. 
He can give you literature that tells the 
whole story of this remarkable new fence. 
And when you once see the fence, we are 
willing to let its appearance speak for it. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


——— ] GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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ONE THIRD LONGER WEAR. TIRE CORD BACK- 
STAY PREVENTS WRINKLING AND BREAKING 
AT COUNTER. TIRE TREAD OUTSOLE. PIG- 
SKIN FINISH. IDEAL FOR HUNTING AND 


OUTDOOR WORK. 





United S‘_ures Rubber Products, Inc. 


1790 Broadway New York Rees 


United States Rubber Company 





MO A ETT AIOE TED OE LEP ELC ETE, A 
oo EFFICIENT AND PROFITABLE 


FARM FACTORIES” 


NATURAL MILK PRODUCING ABILITY 
aud 


BALANCED FEEDING 





Dairy Cows are “Farm Factories” 
for converting farm grains, pas- 
tures and COTTONSEED MEAL 
into food and cash income. 


To function at maximum capacity, 
these “Farm Factories” must be sup- 
plied with raw materials, from which 
to manufacture body tissues, energy, 
healthy calves and a PROFITABLE 
supply of milk. 


COTTONSEED MEAL belongs in the 
ration of every profitable “Farm Fac- 
tory.” Milk contains proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals and 
water. COTTONSEED MEAL, the 
rich-in-protein rate, bined 
with farm grains and pastures, will 
supply these elements and enable 
your “Farm Factories” to function 
efficiently. The easy availability of 
COTTONSEED MEAL and its proven 
effectiveness and economy make it 
America’s most dependable source of 
protein, 


= KNOW YOUR FACTORIES = 


Successful dairymen keep records of each 
cow’s milk-producing ability. A 40- pound 
milk producer receives a balanced ration 
containing raw material from which to 
that . For healthy 
calves, cows are supplied with liberal quan- 
tities of p and so the i 
or “expansion” of the “factory” will be 
profitable. . . . Daily profits represent the 
surplus produced after body maintenance 
and calf are taken care of. That extra pound 
af COTTONSEED MEAL may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 


FEED 


HW covronsee Ved sadn Feeding Bulletins 


MEAL 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION, Iac., 

Educational Service—Dept. P.F. 4 
1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Please send free bulletins on feeding Cottonseed 
Meal and Cake. 


Name. 
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Address. 





City. State. 
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St. Joseph Larcest 
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wrap . 
genuine pure 
aspirin. 


GENUINE PURE ASPIRIN 
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Why Not Higher Standards? 


Hexe’s a sound method for getting better 
cattle and better profits 
By FRANK D. TOMSON 


Ry VERY year the livestock exhibits 

at the fairs and shows demon- 
strate the advantage of growing bet- 
ter standards of livestock. This is 
emphatically the case in the calf 
club exhibits, as the entries are large- 
ly from grade cows and by purebred 
sires. 


In these exhibits where liberal 
numbers are shown, from 25 up, 
there is usually a wide variation in 
the type and quality. The propor- 
tion that is lacking in merit is too 
large in most instances. Admittedly 
a part of this is due to the lack of skill 
of the youthful feeders, boys and 
girls without experience, but most 
of it traces back to the ancestry of the 
calves. They just didn’t have the 
stuff to begin with. 


Yet in these classes are usually a 
few that are of the right type. They 
show it at a glance—and they show 
the quality that is such a factor in 
reaching the top of the markets 
in the packing centers. The varia- 
tion in these entries demonstrates that 
a few produce cattle considerably 
above the general average and that 
a rather large majority are turning 


out the sorts that fall considerably 
below the general average. 

In spite of this all too widely pre- 
vailing situation, there is a very sim- 
ple method of overcoming it. The 
place to begin is in the herd by sort- 
ing out the breeding females that 
are below standard. 


Market Your Poor Breeders 


When this has been done, those 
that have been culled out may be put 
into a feedlot or sent directly to mar- 
ket. They will bring some money 
in and this can be wisely invested in 
a smaller number of females that 
show by their type and quality that 
they are of a higher standard. They 
may be grades or purebreds accord- 
ing to the program which is being 
carried on by the owner. 

Now, I should say, the first. im- 
portant step toward a more profit- 
able operation has been made. The 
next move is to see that a good 
breeding sire is used. If the herd has 
contained a number of low grade 
cows, it is reasonably certain that a 
change of herd bulls will be desir- 
able. One thing is certain: there is 


P lanning the Dairy Barn 


By E. R. EUDALY 
Extension Dairyman, Texas A. & M. College 


TURING the last few years some 

good information has been de- 
veloped in regard to dairy barns. It 
has been found that the small unit 
type of dairy barn is more econom- 
ical than the large barn that ac- 
commodated all the milking herd at 
one time. By “small unit type dairy 
barn” we mean a barn that holds 
only a small per cent of the milking 
herd, and therefore the cows are 
milked in relays. The small barn 
costs less to build, less to keep up, 
and less to clean. 

To be efficient, the dairy barn 
should hold three cows for’ each 
milker used, provided the cows are 
fed all of their concentrates while 
they are being milked. It is thus 
seen that if two milkers are used, 
you would need a milking barn that 











would hold six cows; if three milk- 
ers are used, you would need a 
barn that would hold nine cows. 


Since a milker should be able to 
milk from 15 to 20 cows, a six-cow- 
size barn would be sufficient to take 
care of 30 to 40 cows. A nine-cow- 
size barn should take care of 40 to 
60 cows. 


If a milking machine is used and 
the cows are not fed all their con- 
centrates while they are being 
milked, the barn may be built to 
hold only four cows for any size 
herd, to 100 cows. In this case only 
one milker is needed, since one man 
can supervise the milking of four 
at one time, with the use of milking 
machines. One man will be needed 
to keep the cows ready to come into 





Good cows, good equipment, good pasture—three essentials of good dairying. 
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no danger of securing too good a 
bull. Selections should be made 
within reasonable limits, of course, 
with the possible trade results as a 
criterion, 


Good Bulls Are Available 


If you do not happen to live with- 
in easy reach of a herd where bulls 
of the improving merit are avail- 
able, there are numerous breeders 
elsewhere who will be glad to fill 
your order and do it fairly and in- 
telligently. You will be safe to write 
one or several and tell them your 
needs, the type you want, the kind 
of cows you are keeping. Name the 
price that you feel you can afford to 
pay. The chances are that you will 
obtain a better bull than you, expect 
for the price. If you prefer, write the 
head of the animal husbandry de- 
partment in your state college or the 
livestock editor of The Progressive 
Farmer who will be glad to put you 
in touch with breeders. 

How much should you pay for a 
sire? Calves by a good breeding 
sire would sell at two years of age 
for $10 more than those from a sire 
of somewhat less potency. If your 
average production is 20 calves a 
year, there is a difference of $200 in 
your annual income without any in- 
crease in the cost of females or feed. 
The bull will be useful for from 
four to ten years, depending on the 
size of the herd. It will figure out 
always in favor of the better sire, 
$20 per animal difference being easi- 
ly assured. 


the barn and to get the cows out 
after being milked. 

We have some dairymen who are 
milking as many as 100 cows with a 
four-cow-size milking barn and one 
milker and one helper, as indicated 
above. In these cases the cows are 
driven back to the shelter shed and 
fed the rest of their concentrates. 
This plan is not only more efficient 
but cuts down the investment in the 
milking barn. The shelter shed will 
be needed regardless of the size of 


_the milking barn. 


The location of the shelter shed 
and milking barn should be such 
that a lane can be built from the 
shelter shed to the milking barn 
and another lane from the milking 
barn back to the shelter shed. By 
having two lanes, the cows that 
have been milked will not get mixed 
up with the ones that have not. 
This arrangement lessens the time 
required to let the cows in and out 


of the milking barn. 
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Shirley Temple 
Doll! 


A dolly just like that shown in 

the picture... with the same 

golden curls and same 
beautiful smile. 


Yours! 


Without Cost 


Shirley Temple, the girl the whole world 
loves. e want to give you this Shirley 
Temple doll that looks just like her. The 
hair is the exact shade, even the curls and 
the hazel eyes are just like ‘“Shirley’s.” 
Her eyes close and she sleeps. Even the 
clothes the dolly wears are exactly like 
those worn by Shirley in her pictures. The 
head is unbreakable and she is 13 inches 
high. This Shirley Temple doll is without 
question the most beautiful doll any little 
girl ever had . . . even grown-ups want 
one of them. Z 

When you take “Shirley” out of the box 

ou will find a beautiful colored picture 
x10 inches, which has been autographed 
by Shirley Temple herself. 


Given To You 


Here’s how you can get the doll: Just see 
a few of your friends and neighbors and 
secure four 5-year subscriptions at $1.00 
each, or eight 2-year subscriptions at 50c 
each . . . or make up your order any way 
you wish so long as it amounts to $4.00 in 
subscriptions to Progressive Farmer - Ru- 
ralist. That’s all there is to it. When we 
receive your order the Shirley Temple doll 
te come to you postage paid by return 
mail. 


HURRY: Send your order for the doll right 
«= away and we will send you ‘The 
—eee story of My Life,” written by Shir- 
ley Temple herself . . . a little booklet telling all 
about herself, together with a lot of pictures. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Here is my order of subscriptions with remittance 
of $4.00 Send me the Shirley Temple doll by return 
mail, postage paid. 

















I See by the Ads - 





OU dont 

have to look 
at the ads in this 
paper to know 
there’s a lot of 
new automobiles 
nowadays. But 
of course it’s al- 
ways a good idea 
to look at the ads 
in this paper and 
see which is the 
best kind to buy whether it’s a auto- 
mobile or a sausage grinder or may- 
be a axe so the old lady can keep 
plenty of firewood cut. 








BILL CASPER 


Gettin’ back to automobiles, I can 
testify they are puttin’ out some fast 
ones nowadays. They make ’em so 
fast they have to slope the front and 
back so they will cut through the 
wind like greased lightnin’. Look 
at all them new ones over there 
where they got so many on one page. 


I wonder what Chester would say 
if he was livin’ today and seen these 
fine new cars whiz by like nobody’s 
business. Chester was an old colored 
man I knew a long time ago. One 
day somebody asked him how far it 
was to a certain place. “Boss,” says 
Chester, “it all depen’s on how you’s 
gwine. If you’s walkin’ it’s a right 
fer piece. If you’s ridin’ hossback it 
ain’t so fer. ‘But ef’n you’se gwine 
on dese here railroad cars, Boss, you’s 


dar right now.” I reckon if Chester 


could see some of these new automo- 
biles that go by our house every day 
he'd say, “First thing you know 
they'll be makin’ ’em so fast you'll 
be gettin’ there before you started.” 


Maybe I ain’t much of a judge but 
the new ones look mighty fine to me 
and I got sense enough to know 
they’re makin’ ’em better ever year. 
You don’t have to run ’em fast just 
because they'll go that way, but 
when you have to get some place in 
a hurry you can sure do it. 


We all used to think we was get- 
tin’ along right fine when we had a 


horse and buggy to ride in. But I 
don’t know what we’d do nowadays 
if we didn’t have automobiles. To 
my way of thinkin’, a automobile is 
more important, if anything, to a 
farmer than to a man in town. The 
farmer has got to go to town and 
other places to take things to sell and 
to get things he’s got to have. A 
automobile and maybe a truck is a 
part of his business. The man in 
town ain’t got to go nowhere unless 
he just wants to. Anyhow I hope 
you all get to ride in a good car most 
every day in the year you ain’t work- 


in’ in the field. Even then you can " 


run to town and back while your 
mule is eatin’ his dinner if you are a 
mind to. 

I wonder how many of you has 
killed any hogs yet. Me and Marthy 
has been waitin’ for a colder spell of 
weather than we have had when this 
piece was wrote. I’m gettin’ a mighty 
big hankerin’ to pull my chair up to 
the table with a big dish of back- 
bones before me and maybe some 
good old sausage and gravy. I see 
they are advertisin’ a fine meat chop- 
per for sausage makin’ right in this 
paper. I wouldn’t be surprised if a 
new one wouldn’t turn a lot easier 
than the old one we been usin’. I 
think I'll see what Marthy says. 

I was just showin’ Marthy the sau- 
sage seasonin’ I see in some of the 
ads in this paper. We used to have 
a sage bush but we lost it a long 
time ago. Anyhow I reckon this they 
got is better because these folks has 
been studyin’ how to make it and 
they’ve got what it takes to go in it. 


I see by the ads in thisspaper where 
it’s a good idea to start your meat 
curin’ next to the bone and they got 
the trick to do it with. Maybe that’s 
why some us has been loosin’ too 
much meat. We didn’t have no way 
to get the salt around the bone. I’ve 
done promised Marthy I’d write for 
his book. Why don’t you do the 
same? Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Business News for Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


J HLLING any 

hogs this fall? 
If you are, don’t fail 
to get a copy of 
Morton’s free book, 
“Meat Curing 
Made Easy.” It’s 
really very, very 
fine. Their advertisement may be 
found in this issue. 


SEASONING—And of course 
you'll be making some of that good 
pork sausage. A. C. Legg Packing 
Company offers an excellent free 
booklet on that subject. Just write 
them at Birmingham if your grocer 
can’t supply you with a copy. 


CHOPPING—When we speak 
of making sausage we are accustom- 
ed to think of “grinding” the meat. 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company 
reminds us that “chopping” the meat 
is a better method. They offer a ma- 
chine that chops the meat into fine 
particles. An experienced authority 
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on sausage making once told us that 
the proper cutting of the meat was 
exceedingly important in making 
good sausage. The chopper cuts, 
does not mash and tear. 


SHARPENING — And speaking 
of chopping, how are you fixed at the 
woodpile this winter? Peter Mc- 
Laren is rated as America’s cham- 
pion chopper. “A good axe, properly 
sharpened and cared for, saves a lot 
of time and hard work on the 
farm,” says Mr. McLaren. “There 
is a right way and there are many 
wrong ways to sharpen an axe.” 
To show the right way, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Inc., have published 
complete instructions written by Mr. 
McLaren. The booklet gives point- 
ers on getting your axe in shape, 
filing, and honing. It is free. You 
may secure a copy by writing to 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and asking for the “How to 
Sharpen and Care for Your Axe” 
booklet. 





SCARE WINTER 
AWAY 


WITH 
HANES! 
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OOSE-FLESH, chills, and chatter- 
G ing teeth won't perch where there's 
Hanes Underwear! Gentlemen, here’s 
a union-suit that takes you as straight 
as the crow flies—to comfort. HANES 
doesn’t fiddle around. The minute you 
button up a Heavyweight Champion, 
those soft, snug ribs of downy nap get 
right to work — and you're set for an 
easy Winter! 

HANES gives you the warmth you 
want and need — and something more 
too. Here is accurate, comfortable fit 
. » - @ union-suit that’s knit and cut to 
the exact size of your chest and trunk. 
No bagging, no sagging with Hanes! 
It fits as flawlessly as your skin — and 
is every bit as limber. You can bend, 
twist, stretch, and reach without being 
underwear-bound. Nothing cuts or 
binds! See your HANEs Dealer today. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

* e e 
Hanes Union-Suits, as illustrated above, $1 
and up ... Shirts and Drawers begin at 75c¢ 
Boys’ Union-Suits, 75c 
Merrichild Waist-Suits, 75c 





THE ANTI-FREEZE UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 























: bs Sn perw ah aad 
early spring you wan 

plenty of eggs. Re breed- 
ing time you need fertile 
eggs that will hatch strong, 
livable chicks. Therefore, 
see to it that all your chick- a 
ens are in top condition. Z 
To keep them so, give your whole flock 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription 
MINERAL-IZED 
Contains valuable tonics and stimulants for the 







Costs less than 1 cent a month for each laying hen. 
Here's what the winner of the West Virginia 
Laying Contest says about Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry Prescription: “Dear Doctor LeGear: 
Every bird I have, I owe you the credit for their 
arge size, extra good health and egg laying 
habits. I feed your Poultry Prescription to one 
and all from growing chicks up. I was more than 
25% ahead of next highest in contest.” 


STOP YOUR WORM LOSSES 
Get rid of large round worms (Ascarids) and 
watch your Poultry Profits Grow. Use 

Dr. LeGear’s Nicotine Kamala Pills 
A tested treatment, Chick and Adult sizes. One 
pill does the work. 

Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Worm Powder 
A Nicotine Product for flock treatment of large 
round worms. Both are easy to give—requires 


no fasting. 

FREE! Dr, LeGear’s Complete Poultry Guide. 
© Every poultry raiser should have this 

book. Dr. LeGear’s Live Stock Manual is a valu- 

able book for breeders of live stock. Send for 

bow med or both books. Write for your Free copy 


day. 
Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co.,St.Louis, Mo. 











DR.LEGEAR’S 
LIVE STOCK 2nd POULTRY 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 





















Pullet Mortality up to 40% and 50% 
is not uncommon our commercial 
flocks. (Dr. R. T. Renwald.) 

From 1924-1935 the mortality in 
laying flocks of Ohio Farm Poultry 
Record Keepers has more than 
doubled. (Poultry Pointers No. 33, 
May, 1936 Ohio Ag. Ex. Serv.) 


Who Can Stand 
THESE LOSSES ? 


The quotations show what is happening. 
Studies of Flock Records show that 
profits disappear when mortality 
reaches 30%. The average flock is near 
that danger line—but these losses 

+ can be stopped. 


MANAMAR 
FEEDS 
REDUCE MORTALITY 


A California MANAMAR feeder says: 
“Mortality in my caving flock has been 
very low—not over 10% throughout 
the year." 
MANAMAR @ seq protein supplies all 
essential food minerals, plus high 
quality proteins and vitamin values. It 
speeds growth, builds vigor, increases 
production of better eggs, and 
steps up profits. 
Send for ''Free BOOK.” I? fells 
how to turn losses into pofits. 


PHILIP R. PARK, Ine. 


Dept. 12, 608So0.DearbornSt., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturing Plant: San Pedro, Calif, 














Lowest Cost Roughage 
and Grain Grinding 
“JAY BEE” CRACKER JACK 


feeds 285% to 40% farther. 
ds every aie rough chan All- 












staal hammer mill m) 9 with r 
8 fs rai 

farm tractor. Real food-manéy pe 
saver. 20,000°‘J AY BEE’’mills prove 
Capacity, Economy, Durability. 

Get one now. Descriptive literature frees 


“JAY BEE” PORTABLE MILL 


Great money-maker—farm to farm grinding. 








Franklin, Tenn. 





Mount on any 1} ton truck. Libe terms. Ask for 
demonstration, details, prices, etc. 

J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 37 ’ 
Utica, N.Y. 





TURNER’S 


NEW PONY SAW MILL 


$295.00 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER 
No Middleman’s Profit 
Write for information and literature, 


TURNER MFG. COMPANY 


Statesville. N. C. 





Whata Year This Has Been! 
A backward look from Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


[F EVER a year 

might be written 
down as a record 
year, 1936 is evi- 
dently one of 
them. Taking Ala- 
bama as the first 
example, state 
average rainfall in January was the 
highest on record (about 50 years) 
for any winter month; May, if our 
memory does not fail us, witnessed 
the lowest rainfall ever recorded at 
the Atlanta Weather Bureau; in be- 
tween those months were other rec- 
ord-breaking or near-record figures 
on rainfall and on low average tem- 
peratures. By August, Georgia’s rain- 
fall for the month was higher above 
normal than any other state except 
Wisconsin. 





@ In June in Alabama and into early 
July in Georgia I saw whole fields 
planted to cotton where nothing was 
to be seen or where the cotton was 
still unchopped; yet Georgia is aver- 
aging 230 pounds of lint to the acre 
and Alabama has exceeded all pre- 
vious records with 238 pounds. The 
world’s total cotton crop will break 
all previous records. 

With a number of other crops~as 
with cotton, increased production has 
been accompanied by higher prices 
and you know how seldom those two 
go together. 


@ Never do I remember observing 
grass grow as fast as it did after rains 
set in in June and July; never have 


I seen a tropical storm of the severity 
so far north as that which came on 
July 31. On the night of August 2 
I saw a moon rainbow; in Birming- 
ham the following night there was 
another that I failed to see by not 
being outside (how many have ever 
seen such a rainbow in their entire 
lifetime? ). The turkey crop is the 
largest on record; so is Georgia’s pea- 
nut crop; 1936 has seen broken all 
previous records in the consumption 
of electrical power; the corn crop 
is the shortest in over 50 years. 
This December issue of ours is the 


largest issue for the month we have. 


ever had. Thus might the list go 
on. As a climax to a year of records, 
Mr. Roosevelt has been re-elected by 
the largest popular plurality in his- 
tory and the most nearly unanimous 
electoral vote since 1820. 

Boy, what a string of records 1936 
has hung-up for 1937 to shoot at! 


@ Considering the fact that the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
made its 1937 cotton outlook fore- 
cast (see page 5) before the Novem- 
ber cotton report was available, I'd 
now interpret their facts as saying: 
Any crop in 1937 much above 1936, 
or 12,400,000 bales, may be danger- 
ous. The Crop Reporting Board 
showed an increase in the 1936 crop 
of 800,000 bales from October to 
November and with the October 
figure as a basis the outlook for 1937 
said plainly that farmers might well 
beware of any large increase. 


A Look at the Markets 


By G. B. FISKE 
Associate Editor, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


"THE tendency of Northern con- 
sumers is to use more and more 
fresh vegetables throughout the year. 
Truck plantings doubled between 
1920 and 1930. They gained more 
than 50 per cent in the 10 years 1927- 
1936, despite the setbacks during the 
hard times. In the long run, it is 
reasonable to expect further gains. 
Truck growers in Florida, Texas, 
Arizona, and California are, how- 
ever, taking a risk in planning a 40 
per cent increase for the 1937 season. 
If the growing season is good every- 
where, there will be too much stuff 
on the market this winter. If yields 
average only fair, better times and 
the Northern shortages may bring 
along a passably good market season. 
Meanwhile, good times or not, the 
population is increasing nearly 1 mil- 
lion a year, and the new generation 
is growing up with a healthy appe- 
tite for good vegetables. 
The tomato market season of 1936 
shows how good buying may offset 
larger planting. The crop increased 


“5 per cent and production was over 


one-fifth above average, yet the price 
paid growers was higher in most sec- 
tions than for the year before, espe- 
cially in Florida, southern Texas, and 
southern California. 
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Most fruits are higher this season, 
but oranges and grapefruit started 
low because of the big crop. Prob- 
ably the situation for citrus fruits 
will improve after the height of the 
apple season. The Chicago market 
reports “consumers inclined to use 
more citrus fruits and to reduce their 
purchases of apples in proportion.” 
Florida’s advertising campaign 
should help the general demand. 
Much will depend on keeping the 
lower grades away from Northern 
markets. 

Supplies of well-finished beef cattle 
are likely to decrease late in the year 
and in early 1937, resulting in rising 
prices. The price will certainly need 
to be higher to offset the greater cost 
of grain feed. The situation favors 
stockmen in the South where feed 
conditions have been far better than 
in most Northern cattle country. 

The South has a fairly large pro- 
portion of the cattle (nearly 20 mil- 
lion) and is in position to partly off- 
set the reduced cotton acreage by in- 
creasing returns for slaughter cattle 
during the next year or two. South- 
ern hog feeders also are favored this 
season by corn prices lower than in 
the western Corn Belt, and by cheap 
foreign corn in the seaboard markets. 





100 PIGS - $5.50 





WORMING INSTRUMENTS FREE 


Wormy pigs become pot-bellied, gen- 
erally unthrifty, weak, contract Enter- 
itis or other diseases, and the losses are 
heavy every year. _No one can afford 
to feed worms. 

Globe Keno Caps do a thorough job 
of eliminating worms in swine, and do it 
safely. Leaflet KC-PF tells the story; 
get it today and 100 Keno Caps, enough 
for 100 pigs, $5.50. Balling gun and jaw 
spreader free with first order. 

If your druggist can’t supply, com- 
municate with 


GLOBE LABORATORIES 


Box 1512, Memphis, 














Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try. 


Mrs, C. H. Wagner, a Wisconsin poultry raiser, 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who are not 
getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not laying: 
I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 
next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
oa worth in January. The birds were strong and 

ealthy all winter, and cackled like it was 
spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tablets 
can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 
Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well should 
send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding 3 times as much). Don 
Sung must show you a profit or your money will 
be refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Eggs are 
always worth real money. Why not start giving 
Don Sung to your flocks now? (Adv.) 
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SEND NO RAZOR—STROP 
—HONE 
All three 
only $1.95, postpaid. 
Enjoy the smoothest, coolest and easiest 
of shaves with a 25-year-guaranteed 
Middlebrooks Razor. Get this outfit and 
stop shaving expense. , Strop and 
Hone, all three sent C.O.D., $1.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Thousands of pleased users. 
Write for this outfit today—a card will 
do. B. W. Middlebrooks Co., Dept. 25, Barnesville, Ga, 
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SIMPLEX BROODER STOVES 
ELIMINATE LABOR, HAZARDS and ASHES 


Even at 40° below, SIMPLEX gives unfailing protection. Temper- 
ature is contro , accurately and auto- 
matically. Chicks are healthier, hardier. 
With a SIMPLEX Brooder Stove you can 
raise sturdy chicks under the most trying 
conditions, with less labor and no hazards 
or ashes. Send postcard for new SIM! 
3] Catalog. 

SIMPLEX BROODER STOVE COMPANY 


340 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


YOU! 


Make big money daily 
selling colored people one 
minute hair dressing, in- 
stant skin bleach, mystic 
curios. Sells fast; repeats 
faster. Get free samples; gua- 
ranteed money-making proposi- 
tion. Lucky Heart Co. Dpt.A-1225, Memphis,Tenn. 


POORMAN FEATHER Pog oer AND BATTERIES 
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free plans, rations, inst. literature. 
John G. Poorman, 20, Tinley Park, ii. 
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NEW EGG BREEDING 
3 311-320 Egg Pedigreed Breeders. ading 
varieties. Sexed or straight. ‘Thousands ~ 
daily. crosses. Corn- 
(Gee) and others. Sexed Pullet or Male Hybrids. 
nee Poults. New-type picture catalog Free. 
Aoadead THOME. cia ks ha c.nn 0 00 6a. bane sates $5.95 per 100 
CLARDY HATCHERIES, R.24, ETHEL, MO. 
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chicks not true to breed. 
get 0 days to make sure chicks are a8 
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chicks furnished, Low prices. 
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Broilers for Spring Markets 


Outlook good; growing methods to follow 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Department, Georgia College of Agriculture 


F ONE considers 
the storage stocks 
of frozen poultry he 
will notice the large 
accumulation of 
broilers and fryers. 
There is in storage 
today a very heavy 
supply of frozen poultry. The total 
of pounds of broilers in storage is 
three times higher than last year and 
twice as high as the five-year average. 
Frozen fryer averages have practi- 
cally the same ratio. 

Probably I should give the defini- 
tion of broilers and fryers when clas- 
sified for marketing purposes. A 
broiler is a young chigken usually 
between 8 and 12 weeks, weighing 
from 1% to 2% pounds. A fryer 
is a young chicken between 14 and 20 
weeks, weighing 244 to 34 pounds. 

As a Southerner, it has been hard 
for me to accept the definition that 
is offered for broilers. The average 
Southern housewife likes chickens 
weighing from 1% to 24 pounds, 
and generally she calls them fryers. 

The storage holdings will have 
some effect on our markets. How- 
ever, the rainbow that I can see is 
that our Southern markets have 
never gone in strong for-frozen poul- 
try. We are fast accepting freshly 
killed poultry. 





Best Season to Market 


A history of past markets shows 
April the peak month. Our local 
Southern markets have, for the past 
two years, seen this peak reached in 
May. However, April is the surest 
month if you want to secure peak 
prices. I am inclined to believe that 
the best and safest system that we 
can use in production of broilers is 
to grow for the Easter market—not 
necessarily at Easter but somewhere 
near that time. There will be nu- 
merous growers who will attempt to 
produce broilers at all seasons. How- 
ever, they must use special equip- 
ment and obtain special markets. 

To farmers who want to raise a 
crop of broilers, I would suggest 
purchasing chicks hatched in Janu- 
ary and February. ‘ 

Use heavy breeds such as Plym- 
outh Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
and New Hampshires. If your mar- 
ket doesn’t like a white chicken, use 
a dark or parti-colored bird. 


In purchasing broiler chicks be 





“Every time I get up in the morning 
feeling good I look around some 
place and see a hatchet.” 
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sure to get chicks from a flock or 
hatchery. which has all its birds 
blood-tested for pullorum disease. 
The simplest and one of the best 
methods of brooding broilers is to 
use colony brooder stoves either in 
colony houses or in long brooder 
houses which are partitioned. There 
is on the market a fine array of 
brooder stoves. Here in the South 
the brick brooder has been by far the 
most popular brooder. Within the 
past two or three years three manu- 
facturers have come out with wood- 
burning brooders. These stoves are 
superior to the homemade brick 
brooder in that you can control the 
temperature and they use about half 
as much wood as the brick brooder. 


Brooder House and Equipment 


For every chick you brood allow 
one-half square foot of floor space. 
The following houses are the best 
suited for brooding:— 

12 x 14 foot broods 300 chicks 
12 x 16 foot broods 400 chicks 
14 x 16 foot broods 450 chicks 
14 x 18 foot broods 500 chicks 

For broilers it is advisable not to 
put more than 500 chicks in one 
brood. If you have a continuous 
house divide the pens according to 
the above recommendations. 

To provide adequate hopper space 
allow one lineal inch for each chick; 
one |-gallon water fountain will be 
sufficient for 100 chicks. 

It will take 600 to 700 pounds of 
broiler or starting mash to grow 100 
broilers to two-pound size. 

In brooding, keep the house dry 
and clean. Careful attention to de- 
tails will pay you. 


2228 
HELP FOR FARM WIVES 


NEW findings as a result of. recent 

laboratory work, now for the 
first time in print, are given in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1762, “Home Can- 
ning of Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Meats.” It is issued free by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

If you would like to know more 
about fitting your family’s diet to 
your income, there is Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1767, “Diets to Fit the 


Family Income.” 
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KEEPING CABBAGE 


E HAVE blindly forsaken the 


good old way of preserving late 
fall cabbage. I know—I’m using 
them now. (February 26, 1936), 
after an exceptionally hard winter. 
Plow a furrow to a moderate depth, 
place cabbage heads down in this 
row, and cover all except roots with 
two light furrows. Of course this 
should be done before freezing 
weather sets in. Poultry raisers take 
notice!—there is nothing better for 
baby chicks than this delectable 
feed, grated fine. Mrs. H. H. Hardy. 






E average 1/4 pound more 
W milk from every pound of 
feed when we add Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to the ration. We’ve 
determined this figure from three years’ careful testing. Each year, our 
cows were divided into two herds, using herd improvement association 
records as a guide, and only one herd given Stock Tonic. Everything 
done on a strictly scientific basis because we wanted to be able to give 
you an accurate estimate of the value of Stock Tonic. 

How does Tonic make such a marked difference in a herd that is 
already getting a good ration? That brings up an important point— 
cows off feed. You’ve had ’em off feed and a little out of condition— 
every dairyman has. Their systems get sluggish, they get a little tired 
of dry feed, and begin to mince. They slump in milk production and cut 
your profits. Here is where Stock Tonic makes the big difference—it 
keeps cows in condition to turn feed into maximum production. - 

You owe it to yourself and your cows to try Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
Particularly, try it on those cows that are out of condition or off feed. 
Try it on cows due to calve soon. The cost is only about 2c per cow 
per day. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


CONDITIONER AND MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
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““GENEVA’’ CHICKS PAY DIVIDENDS 
Day-old or New Method Processed ten-day-old chicks. 
Bloodtested. Livability guarantee. Increase profits with 
these strong, healthy, high egg bred chicks. Also sexed 
chicks. Special attention given broiler orders. Sixteenth 
year in business. Write for Free Catalo; 
GENEVA HATCHERIES, Dept. U, 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad to, Nashville. Let ve train ou to be 


on gupert autemontic help et 000 job. 
cost to you is small. jo negroes taken. or free b eS 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. “Geneva, Indiana. 











Vides just tits on any chicks not according to agreetnent, 2, Calhoun's chicks LOWEST 
MU! weeks at 14, price! 3. We jane PRICES 
sp live delivery anywhere in the U.8. Vigorous, thy chicks from free- 

fresh air, green feed. Riso chicks from Pte Tangs 
Purchase Plan—$1 books order. Prompt service. Write 


ited. Ask about our 
I IOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box 114, Montrose, Mo. 


Blood a 
for FREE ey pening @ now. 
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COKER'S 


=m GOLD DOLLAR 
TOBACCO SEED 


The South’s Finest 
Cigarette-Type Tobacco 


GOLD DOLLAR is bringing 
highest price on 1936 markets .. . 


Our New Strain 7—is the best of all Gold 
Dollar strains in texture, ease of curing and 
low percentage trash—combining weight 
and quality. 

This new strain is now ready for delivery— 
Orders filled as received. Our sales are 
rapidly increasing over entire belt, and our 


Se oer Bey 
—— supply of seed is limited. Play safe— send 
your order in early—use coupon. 


All Seeds Carefully Recleaned and Treated Against Disease 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


David R. Coker, Pres. HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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OLD DOLL 
STRAIN 7 








Send Circular - -~- CJ 


Nie stad ns... COKER’'S sien Wis os 
NewStrain 7 GOLD DOLLAR TOBACCO SEED Quantity Purchases - 


CHECK 





PRICES: $1.00 per oz. 
13.00 


per lb. 
Packed in 1 oz. Spill-proof Cans Signed 














Ye u save 12c C.0.D. charges b 
. with order. . Address 

















BRIGGS 
& STRATTON 


Washer Motor 


4-Cycle — Dependable 
Considered the last word by over 


Y, million farm women. Endors- 
ed and used by practically every 
leading farm washing machine beings 79 E59 * peg 
f+ Sturdy — smooth —éasy power to drive ane 
to op anda ist small farm tools 
ent year-after-year per- 
former. Instant starting! 
Your washing machine 
dealer will gladly show 
you how it does away 
with the hard work of 


Power-Charger 


Many Exclusive Features 
none satin batteries with the 


"yousltentie 





. Andit is guar 
pon te ‘Ask for a ‘ 
. demonstratio: 








BRIGGS & STRATTON AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


ind Magneto Co 177 N. W., Atlanta, Ga 
tric Co., 607 Tampa, Florida 


Spring Sc., 
bE. Cass ‘St., 


Auto blecers 
Spencer Auto Flec 

















ALL OUR ADVERTISERS ARE GUARANTEED RELIABLE | 
F AMOU Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


CHl if Less Than 100 Ordered Add tc Per Chick Thousands Hatching 








Weekly. Sexed or Unsexed as you like them. Guaranteed Bicodtested 
for B.WD and Typhoid, the most dreaded disease in baby ehicks. 


genta, Grate. b ee veypew 100 300 500 

eds te Wyandottes, extra 

special), ‘White, Barred and} $8.45 $25.20 $41.75 $83.00 

Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons. . 

White, Black & Buff ge ora 

Black Leghorns, New Hamp- } 945 28.20 46.75 93.00 

shire Reds, Blue Andalusians 

Golden Buff, Big English 

White, Beautiful Dark Rose 

and Single Comb Brown hae 7.95 23.70 39.25 

horns, Anconas, and vy J 

Assorted 
For Utility Grades, Deduct One Cent from the Above Prices. 


78.00 


Assorted for Layers—Un- } 6.40 19.20 32.00 64.00 
BOMBS. 2c ccc ecw ec geeesvecee 

Day old Pullets in Heavy 9.95 29.70 49.25 94.50 
Day old Pullets 1n Anconas, } 12.95 38.70 64.25 124.50 


Leghorns, Blues & Minorcas. 

Day Old Pullets delivered after March 1st will 

be $3.00 per 100 higher than these prices, 
Heavy Breed Cockerels, 9c each. English Leghorn Cockerels, 5c each. 

Assorted Light Breed Cockerels, 4c each. 
SEXED 90% ACCURARY--AN® REMEMBER THAT WE SEX ONLY 
OUR VERY BEST GRADE 

Postage or Express is Prepaid when full amount accompanies order. If your order 
or a part of order, is shipped C. D., customer pays postage on entire order. 
We also guarantee 100% live delivery. We hatch a limited number of Hi-Record 
chicks, so send for full information regarding these. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES Box 21 HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 


eo FREE BiG exc: CHICK BOOK 


fs ij Save up to 3o per chick by oo bee ecg od As world’s largest, producers 
atin 












Zi; We can save you money. All reeds. “Also hybrids and sexed 
chicks, Hatching daily. Write today = big FREE ferar go. aeene 
70 pictures, many useful chick raising facts. A postcard will 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 680, Pleasant wg Mo. 









He Dreamed of Fresh Eggs 






and Fresh 
Fr oultry 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 






Mr. Guinn, some of his pedigree 
cockerels on range, and his hen No. 
39-6, second highest individual in 
Ninth Georgia Egg-Laying Contest. 





ACK in 1922, when commercial 
poultry farming was beginning 
an era of expansion in Georgia, A. 
E. Guinn retired from the U. S. 
Navy and entered the poultry busi- 
ness in Taylor County. Today, 
Peach Valley Egg Farm is known 
far and wide. And how do you 
suppose he had become interested? 
He was a mess officer and most of 
the eggs which he bought were 
storage eggs and naturally the poul- 
try used was storage stock. He be- 
gan to dream of raising chickens 
when he retired from the Navy. 
The first unit of his poultry plant 
was a brooder house constructed in 
the spring of 1923. From a hatchery 
500 chicks were bought. From these 
he raised 178 pullets. In the fall he 
culled 28 and placed 150 in a laying 
house built during the summer. 
Of course Mr. Guinn could not 
live off the production of 150 hens, 
so he farmed on the side. His crops 
were corn, rye, wheat, and oats. The 
first year he was most successful with 
rye. He has never planted a stalk of 
cotton on his farm. 


Quality Eggs Only 


The first crop of pullets came into 
lay the latter part of October, and 
the first of November Mr. Guinn 
had a 30-dozen case of eggs to sell. 
It was shipped to one of Georgia’s 
leading hotels. The buyer liked the 
eggs and for 11 years this hotel 
bought eggs regularly from Mr. 
Guinn. Then the hotel decided to 
buy eggs elsewhere. After a short 
while they asked Mr. Guinn to re- 
sume shipments but he had other 
customers who were using his entire 
output. 

I asked him how he figured his 
customers liked his eggs well enough 
to pay a premium for them. “Mr. 
Mitchell,” he replied, “when I-was in 
the Navy we always wanted to get 
good stuff. I saw in buying the great 
difference in the quality of eggs, and 
in fact all lines of foodstuff, so when 
I began to sell eggs I started out 
grading the eggs I had. I candled 
the eggs from the first and I know 
it has paid me.” 

Mr. Guinn told me that the first 
year he hatched chicks he bought a 
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140-egg incubator. He then pur- 
chased two 240-egg machines. He 
then sold these and bought a 600- 
unit of a sectional machine—later 
adding 600 capacity. Today he has 
all told 20,000-egg capacity. In 1935 
he sold 20,000 chicks and repeated 
this in 1936. At first he sold chicks 
at 10 cents but in 1935 and 1936 he 
did not sell chicks below 15 cents 
each. All of the eggs that he incu- 
bates come from his own farm, and 
he personally makes all the matings. 
Today in Taylor County, Guinn es- 
timates that 60 per cent of the flocks 
are originally from his farm. He has 
customers who have bought chicks 
from him every year for six years. 


Hatches From Hens Only 


Gradually the flock has been im- 
proved by the purchase of high rec- 
ord stock and trapnesting of breed- 
ing stock. Mr. Guinn adheres to a 
policy of hatching from hens only. 
I asked him how he arrived at the 
idea of using only hens. He said he 
had watched chicks which were 
hatched from pullet eggs and he 
noticed they did not live so well and 
the egg production was not as good 
as from flocks that came from hens. 
I reminded him of the fact that some 
of our best breeders are using well- 
developed pullets successfully. He 
said he was aware of this but he in- 
tended continuing to use only hens 
as breeders. 

Peach Valley Egg Farm has en- 
tered a total of 16 pens in the Geor- 
gia National Egg-Laying Contest, 
beginning with the third contest in 
1928. The first year his hens aver- 
aged 156.5 eggs. Since his first year 
he has never had a pen that did not 
average over 200 eggs. His highest 
hen laid 324 eggs and ranks with 
America’s leaders. 


Birdseye View of Plant 


Mr. Guinn’s laying houses are in 
two rows and most of the houses are 
20 feet deep and 30 feet long. In 
each house he places 200 layers. He 
has a capacity for 3,000 layers. The 
first houses built were of shed-roof 
style. His newer houses are built 
with gable roof and have a solid 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Making Money from ‘Trapping 


Begins with knowing how to trap 


By B. G. ROBERTS 


KUNK and opossum may be 

trapped by locating the den used 
as winter quarters and setting the 
trap in front of the entrance. The 
trap is fastened to a light pole or 
brush, and covered lightly with 
leaves or grass. Trap may be set in 
front of old dens that are not in use 
and bait placed inside the den be- 
yond trap. Bait may also be placed 
inside hollow trees or logs and trap 
set just inside the entrance. I staple 
trap chain to inside of tree, and cover 
trap and chain with trash from the 
inside of the tree. Rabbit, poultry, 
fish, sardines, or cracklings are good 
bait for these animals. 


Mink and coon may be taken in 
blind sets by setting traps in the shal- 
low water where they enter the water 
in search of food. The trap is wired 
to a flat rock which is placed in the 
water, and trap, chain, and rock used 
for drag are covered with water- 
soaked leaves. Bait houses of rocks 
or logs may also be made in the shal- 
low water, covering the top and leay- 
ing the side next to the bank open. 
The trap is set in front of the open 
side, and fresh fish or sardines placed 
on a rock in the back of the bait 
house. The trap should be covered 
with wet leaves. It is best to wear 
rubber boots or shoes when trapping 
mink, coon, or muskrat, and to 
stand in the water while setting 
traps. 


Muskrats may be taken in the 
blind sets described for coon and 
mink. They may also be taken by 
setting traps in the shallow water at 
the foot of a high bank and laying a 


e ” $ 
P ickin Ss 
MODERN REASONING 
Father (to young son sucking his 
thumb): “Hey, kid, don’t bite that thumb 


off. You may need it when you get old 
enough to travel.” 


TAKING NO CHANCES 
Our old friend Rastus was in trouble 
again, and the sheriff asked him if he 
were guilty or not guilty. 
“Guilty, suh, I think,” replied Rastus, 


“but I'd better be tried to make sure 


of it.” 


TIME TO GO 
“What is the tactful way for a girl’s 
father to let her boy friend know it’s time 
to leave?” 
“He may casually pass through the room 
with a box of breakfast food.” 


THAT WORKS OUT 


“Daddy, why don’t you buy Grandma 
an air rifle for her birthday next week?” 

“Air rifle? Grandma doesn’t want an air 
rifle!” 

“I know, but you know how good she is 


about lending her things.” 


TIGHT FIT 
Judge: “Now Uncle Mose, you always 
tell the truth, don’t you?” 
Uncle Mose: “Yessah, Ah does. Ah 
alluz sticks to de trufe even effen Ah has 
to stretch de facts a little to do it.” 


TEMPTATION 


Sweet Young Thing (cooing)—“Dar- 
ling, I’ve just read that a man out West 
exchanged his wife for a horse. Isn’t that 
awful? You wouldn’t exchange me for a 
horse, would you, darling?” 
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“Everybody said it looked like a horse 
blanket anyway.” 


brush or chunk in the water, mak- 
ing a narrow passageway near the 
bank where trap is set. They may 
also be taken by setting traps at 
the foot of their slides where they 
return to the water from their feed- 
ing grounds. A piece of carrot may 
be stuck on a stick which is stuck in 
the bank a foot above the water and 
a trap set underneath it. 

Foxes may be taken in traps set 
under cedars near their trails. I 
fasten the trap with staple to the root 
of the cedar. I dig a bed for the 
trap a foot from the tree, and cover 
trap, chain, and staple with the cedar 
needles. Small pieces of lard crack- 
lings are scattered around the trap. 
Fox traps should be boiled for half 
an hour in clean water before being 
set out, and gloves should be worn 
all the time when setting and baiting 
traps. Nothing in the vicinity of 
the trap should be touched with the 
bare hands, or the fox will shun 
the set. 


Husband (dutifully)—‘Never! (then 
thinking)—-But, I’d hate to have anyone 
tempt me with a good car.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1986, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Jedge tellin’ me I cain’ say I thinks dis 
an’ dat, but mah good Lawd! I ain’ no 
lawyuh whut kin talk widout thinkin’!! 


Atter you meks a few trades wid a liah, 
you knows mo’ ’bout whut de truf’ is 
wu’th!! 

De man whut shoutin’ de whole worl’ 
is crooked—he ap’ to need a right smaht 
straightenin’ out he-se’f!! 

‘Do look lak 1 has trouble ev’ywhar I goes 
—sometime I wush I wa’nt no-whar!! 
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4 MODERN DESIGN. 
PERFORMANCE e ECONOMY 


HE Allis-Chalmers Air-Tired Model | 

“WC” is in many respects a new kind | 
of farm tractor. A new kind of quick, 
responsive power — whether drawbar, belt or 
power take-off. Works in the field at 5 miles 
an hour; hauls on the road at 10 miles an hour. QUICK-HITCH IMPLEMENTS 
Quick 5-minute hitch for bedders, planters, cul-} Allis-Chalmers bedders are avail- 
tivators, mower, etc. Quick-acting power lift—)| able with a Bran ted Leer 
saves time at the ends when cultivating. You penn > were A Guan, Tarver anes 
can use the air-tired “W-C” the year ’round ers and coverers. All attachments 

s H H ave the quick-hitc eature 

pide SSPE Ameshat requires power. The | arty" at Chainer 
plishes. more In a day. than cold]... 
formerly be done with slow, cumber- | os = Pye cay tn nage Awa ai 
some tractors that cost twice as much. | Please send FREE catalogs on: () Model 
Operating costs are lower — the driver | “wc” Tractor; [] Bedders: [) Planters; 
rides in comfort! More work at lower| 0 Cultivators; [) Full View Mower. 
cost. Send for FREE catalog today. ! 1 farm............ acres. 


FACTORY BRANCH—ATLANTA, GEORGIA i 
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For Most Immediate CASH 


SELL Taylo G) act 
\ 7 NOW 
BEST FOR / SIXTY YEARS §f 


Furs in Demand—Prices Are High! 


Grade Price List, Supply Catalog and Shipping Tags FREE! WRITE! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. ***crs touts, ho. * 












THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm to improve 
the laying qualities of our flocks. At the World's Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms 
had championship Trio of pens both years. In the past 7 years in competi- 
tion with the best breeders from every part of the U.S., our birds have won 
949 awards and cups at nationallaying contests. All these hens were 

raised on our own breeding farm. Thousands of their 
$40 per WEEK Net Imeome sisters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks. 
“From your AAA chicks, I have 400 ex- Over 17,000 poultry raisers order from us every year 
cellent pullets that began laying at 4}4 because they know they will get dependable, egg 

months. We have bred, easily raised chicks at 
getting 20 to 22 dozen moderate prices. DI ISCOUNTS 
eggs a day since Sept. on vance orders 
15, and cars passingour { © Your Own Chick Sexing 10 Varieties 
home pay us 40c to 45c | Special FREE Booklet ex- 
loz. Feed costs run | plains how you can save s 9O 
per 100 up 
. Mi 


ad : 
$40 netting us | per pullet by doing your own 
B rd, Georgia. the cockrels F. FREE CATALOG 


wreck forgur work.” chick sexing and then have 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 670, Clinton, Mo.- 











































Guaranteed 


ROOFINGa: 


P LOW FACTORY PRICES 
FREIGHT PAID - 








“POULTRY HOUSES, 
FARM BUILDINGS 


Send COUPON TO. 
DAY for big 


FREE—BIG 
Roofing Book | sock. SAVE MONEY. 
Order Roofing for 


homes, poultry and farm buildings, 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY— FREIGHT 
PAID. Keep in your pocket the profit 
others would get. 

Full line of Zinc Coated Pressed Steel 
Roofing. Siding and Shingles. All kinds 
and styles to pick from. Sold to you at 
money-saving factory prices, FREIGHT 
PAID. 


Cooler in summer—warmer in winter. 
Easy to put on. Send postcard TODAY 
for big FREE Roofing Book. 


a FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. A-M-6, Savannah, Ga. 


Send pune. Sormpies. and Roofing Book, also 
Factory Freight Paid Prices. 


To i 
Post Office. i 
































ESTABLISHED 
50- YEARS 








T ers Share 
Tenge _tatistaction 
MOST MONEY’ 

MosT Mo EY for 


+ your furs. 





LIBERAL 
GRADING 








FREE .. . Guar- 
anteed Price Lists 
. . complete inter- 
esting ooklet 
oot ing tags 
. antbeting in- 
formation. 











PROMPT 
RETURNS 


usa 


R333 Tru Ave. Dpt-16, New Yoru 














We Want All the 
Furs You Can Trap 


Get the highest prices paid in St. Louis & 
—prices high enough to make trapping 
oan fitable. It will pay you to take advan- 
of Mg expert grading that gets you every cent of value 
n your furs. One shipment will show you as | we 
have wniened thousands of trappers in U. Can- 
ada, and Alaska. No commission ever cheba. * Check 
mailed immediately. Write us (postcard will do) for 
free catalog of low- Ps ogg Soin. tags, market 
reports. Ship all your ca’ 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


391 Hill Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. : ij aH 


FIREWORKS 
CHRISTMAS 
SSORTHENT 


“express repaid, includes e} 























oye be, 50, 
pa. 2 inch 
in any retail store. A 
Remittance must accompany ee da; 
received. Our free catalog .§ Fae and novelties will 
be sent immediately on reque Write today. 
THE BAAreL meveLyy "MANUFACTURING co 

1902 Apple Stree’ Cineinnati, Ohio. 


This beautiful 3- trend 
im. pearl necklace given 
free with purchase of our 


(regular $3 value) cosmetic set, consisting. of 
large bottle of exquisite Gardenia perfume, 3 oz. 
box finest face puck and 2 oz. jar cold 
» €ream. Only) repaid. 
C.0.D) ° Ideal Fi. GaN oe gift. 


NOVEX COMPANY 











* $210-P No. (ith Ter:, 
‘BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 












(Postage extra if 





The V cise of the Farm 


@ Tenancy Hurts South 


[- WILL not be possible to intro- 

duce into the South a better sys- 
tem of farming without getting at 
the economic heart of the system of 
land tenure that characterizes cot- 
ton culture. Tenancy as it:now ex- 
ists in the Cotton Belt cannot be the 
basis of a stable and prosperous farm 
community. 


The farm operated by a full owner 
supports one family. The farm op- 
erated by a tenant must yield two 
incomes: one for the operator and one 
for the owner. This puts a premium 
on cash crops and a large yearly 
cash turnover, which are directly 
opposed to the long-term objective 
of a revitalized agriculture. 


One suggested solution is to im- 
prove the tenant system so as to in- 
troduce into it the elements of per- 
manence, conservation, and selt-re- 
liance which are deemed necessary 
to our long-range agricultural pro- 
gram. The other is to enable as 
many tenants as possible to become 
farm owners through the extension 
of government credit and other 
forms of assistance. This latter policy | 
has been adopted in the Bankhead-* 
Jones tenant aid bill. 


The problem is so large and so 
firmly rooted in our economic: tra- 
dition that it will take all the effort 
we can expend to solve it satisfac- 
torily. L. C. Gray, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


@ Peaches Nearer the Coast 


REPEATEDLY on farms toward 

the coast I have inquired about 
the complete lack of orchards. It’s 
the nematode damage on_ these 
sandy soils that gets the peaches, dis- 
trict extension agents tell me. I 


know of course there is little hope 
for apples much farther south than 
the Piedmont. Somewhere recently 
I got an inkling that peach root 
stocks resistant to nematodes were 
being hunted and developed. Horti- 
culturist Otis Woodard at the Geor- 
gia Coastal Plains Experiment Sta- 
tion verified the fact. Work at Tif- 
ton-has shown that peaches may be 
successfully grown for home use and 
local markets as far south as the 
central Coastal Plain country on 
heavier soil types when properly car- 
ed for. The possibilities of develop- 
ing nematode-resistant peach root 
stocks hold much promise for home 
orchards much farther south. 4. N. 


@ Bees a Buzzing Georgia Crop 


WHEN tt the average person thinks 

of bees in Georgia, he considers 
them of very little importance. The 
fact is, they are of greater value and 
return more profit per dollar invested 
than most farm crops. There are 
thousands of beekeepers in Georgia, 
and the bee business is a $2,000,000 
industry. 


Georgia has hundreds of plants 
whose flowers yield nectar. The de- 
mand for gallberry honey is greater 
than the supply. Georgia honeys are 
also desirable as very few types 
granulate, while most Northern hon- 
eys granulate very quickly. 


In the package bee industry, Geor- 
gia now ranks second, Alabama be- 
ing first. Package bees are shipped 
to the Northern States and Canada 
in the spring to replace bees that die 
during the long winter months, or to 
start new colonies. During May, 
when the shipping is at its peak, so 
many shipments assemble at termi- 
nals that it takes special trains to 
handle the package bees from Geor- 


gia, Alabama, and Mississippi going 
to the North and Canada. One Geor- 
gia package shipper last spring ship- 
ped over 25 tons of bees in a 90-day 
period. 

Some beekeepers rent colonies to 
fruit growers at $2 per colony. Or- 
chards have been known to double 
their yields when bees were placed 
in them during the blooming time. 
Bees and farming go hand in hand. 

Albert V. Dowling, 

State Apiary Inspector for Georgia. 


@ Prospects for New Crops 
A FORECAST of what might be 

accomplished in the increased 
industrial use of farm products in 
ten years if man sets himself to the 
task, follows:— 


New 

Project Acres Utilized 
Power alcohol............................ 21,000,000 
Paper and paper stock................ 8,000,000 
Vegetable fibers +i 5,000,000 
Flaxseed and linseed.................. 3,500,000 
Cotton for road construction .... 3,000,000 
Plastic (miscellaneous).............. 5,000,000 
MUNPRS GRY sc) ices es dedicecsbeacsantye 1,000,000 
Tanning materials.................. 500,000 
So LR 1 bP eo 500,000 
Grav ales, sseiseiiantakeeen aa 500,000 
Miscellaneous new products........ 2,000,000 


This is a possible total of 50,000,- 
000 acres. Carl B. Fritsche, 
Managing Director Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 


@ A Possum Hunter All Right 
[XN MY quest for “Country Things 
I Love Most” I feel sure there 
isn’t anything I love more than the 
deep, golden tones of the “possum 
dogs” on “stand” at the base of a tall, 
silent persimmon tree about one 
o'clock on a cold, frosty morning in 
the month of October, back in the 
foothills of my native state of Ar- 
kansas! Mrs. Dixie Howe, 
Orange County, Fla. 


Handy Farm Devices 


@ Bag Holder 





When your 
grain bags are not 
in use, do not 
leave them lying 


Tin Step 





Ces bina 
{ Sale 
Bas, 





about on the floor 
of the barn. They 
are too expensive 
and if they are not 
put in a safe place, mice will soon 
chew holes in them. This can be 
avoided as shown in the drawing. 
Cut a hole in each piece of tin near 
one end to hold the sapling, the 
other end being tapered to hold in 
the staple. M. L. Golden, 

Panola County, Miss. 

















@® Homemade Stalk Cutter 
The stalk cutter shown in the ac- 

companying photograph is being 

used successfully on L. B. Strahan’s 





re 


farm, in Attala County, Miss. Mate- 
rial required is as follows:-— 

One drum (or spool) 45” long and 
17” in diameter at end (made from a 
tupelo gum log or other durable hardwood). 
Small part of spool is 20%” long and 6” 
in diameter. 

Seven steel blades, 2%” wide and 38” 
long (made in this case from’ army truck 
springs, at a cost of $3.25 for, material and 
an additional $1.25 for shaping and sharp- 
ening). 

Two steel spindles (or pins) 1%” in 
diameter to go in ends of spool. 

Fourteen’ %” bolts to fasten blades 
in position, staple-fashion (or staples may 
be made from 4%” rod). 

The blades are bent so the cutting 
portion bulges slightly. 

The woodwork was done at a cost 
of $3.25, making the total cost for 
labor and materials $7.75. 

Bunyan Kennedy, 
Attala County, Miss. 
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@ Car Jack 


A car jack can be made of 1 x 4 
oak boards with a lever .as shown in 


the sketch. This jack will lift any 


Charles Packebush, 
Arkansas County, Ark. 


fae 


@ Revolving Gate 


The gate shown in the sketch is 
a wonderful thing to keep cows and 
horses out of field or yard. Tt is an 
ordinary cross fastened to a post with 
a.holt., Anyone going through can 


light car. 


turn the cross and pass between. the 

prongs but the prongs will gad: an 
animal and it can’t get through. 

Nellis Johnson, 

Avery County, N. C. 
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Lake Sets Example in Cooperation 


(THE Lake County Horticultural 
Association saves growers of this 
Florida county thousands of dol- 
lars each year in grove service, in 
purchasing fertilizers and materials, 
in testing alleged “cure-alls,” and in 
other ways. Organized in April, 
1934, with 100 members, it now has 
more than twice that number. Its 
membership and affiliated growers 
control 15,000 acres of citrus groves. 
The association is an outgrowth 
of a series of citrus schools conducted 
in the county by the Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and Coun- 
ty Agent Clifford Hiatt. 

After the schools had been going 
for little more than a year, the horti- 
cultural association was organized, 
drawing membership from all sec- 
tions of the county. One requisite 
for membership was enrollment in 
one of the citrus schools. In addition 
to continuing monthly discussions of 
their problems, the growers compos- 


What 


(Continued from page 5) 


four or five years. For the coming 
winter, prospects are that the prices 
of milk and butterfat will average 
low in relation to feeds. The outlook 
in the South is for a gradual increase 
in dairy production. 


FRUITS AND NUTS.—The 
combined supplies of all fruits are in 
general increasing and can be ex- 
pected to continue upward for the 
next 4 or 5 years. A possible slight 
decline in total apple and peach pro- 
duction will be offset by larger pro- 
duction of citrus fruits, grapes, and 
cherries. 


The citrus industry as a whole 
may expect declining prices as the 
crop increases with the increase in 
bearing acreage and, more particu- 
larly, the increasing production of 
trees already in bearing. Apple and 
peach growers, on the other hand, 
might expect some improvement in 


By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida 
Extension Service 


ing the association now conduct an 
annual short course, the Citrus Grow- 
ers Institute. 


The association works in close co- 
operation with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service. Its members assist in 
experiments where it is desired to 
test practices or materials under ac- 
tual grove conditions, permitting the 
use of their groves and cooperating 
in keeping records for the experiment 
station. They constantly endeavor to 
find and use the best practices of pro- 
duction as demonstrated under actual 
grove conditions in Lake County. 
New and untried remedies and prac- 
tices must be approved by the ex- 
periment station and extension ser- 
vice or must prove their value in 


Lake County groves before they are 
adopted by association members. 

The association provides optional 
grove inspection service for its mem- 
bers at 60 cents an acre a year. W. W. 
Yothers, formerly entomologist with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has been employed to make periodic 
inspections and recommend correct 
control measures for pests which 
may be troubling either tree or fruit. 
The organization is now discussing 
plans to furnish irrigation and gener- 
al grove caretaking services for its 
members. 


Considerable savings are effected 
annually through cooperative pur- 
chases of fertilizers and insecticides. 
Annual purchases of fertilizers have 
been 4,000 tons, at savings of $6 to $8 
a ton. Recently the association’s pur- 
chasing committee signed a contract 
for buying gasoline, tires, batteries, 
and automobile and tractor acces- 
sories. 


Is the 1937 Outlook? 


prices. But increased buying power 
of consumers will be a favorable in- 
fluence on prices, even where pro- 
duction is very heavy. 


Over a period of years a moderate 
rate of increase in production of 
pecans is probable, together with an 
increase in improved varieties. 


OTHER CROPS.—Further im- 
provement in the general tobacco 
market outlook seems probable with 
less improvement for flue-cured than 
for some other types. Cigarette con- 
sumption has been increasing since 
1933 and is expected to reach record 
levels in 1936. 

The relatively favorable returns, 
based on October prices, which 
farmers are receiving from peanuts 
are likely to result in‘some further 
increase in plantings of peanuts to 
be harvested for nuts in 1937. The 
marketing situation in 1937-38 will 
depend to an appreciable extent on 


Alabama Farm News 


By P. O. DAVIS. 


FrRoM late November through — 


January Alabama farmers who 
have complied with AAA agree- 
ments in 1936 will be paid about 
$11,000,000, according to Walter L. 
Randolph of the state AAA office at 
Auburn. A total of 300,000 checks 
will be distributed in the state. 


BEEF CATTLE.—Alabama beef 
cattle exhibited at the recent state 
fair in Birmingham were sold for 
slaughter immediately thereafter. 
The average dressing percentage was 
60 per cent, 1 to 4 points above the 
national average, according to Dr. 
R. S. Sugg, of Auburn, who believes 
that Alabama fatmers should pro- 
duce more beef cattle. 


$2 FOR CORN.—In the five-year 
period 1929-34, when prices of farm 
products were much lower than at 





present, more than 100 Alabama 
farmers got an average of $2 a bushel 
for their corn by feeding it to hens 
and selling eggs at market prices. 
John E. Ivey, extension poultryman 
at Auburn, says that corn fed to hens 
in 1936-37 should bring even more. 


DOVES.—Harold S. Peters, asso- 
ciate biologist and leader in Ala- 
bama’s cooperative wild life research 
project, Auburn, is asking all sports- 
men and farmers to cooperate in a 
study of the mourning dove. “As a 
part of our research work on doves,” 
said. Mr. Peters, “we are trapping 
doves in several parts of the state and 
banding them with numbered alu- 
minum bands. We should like to 
have hunters and farmers report 
these band numbers to us if any are 
found on birds they shoot this year. 
This will enable us to determine the 
migration and movement of doves.” 
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the demand for peanuts for oil. 
Stocks of edible oils and fats are ex- 
pected to be further reduced from 
the present low level but supplies 
will largely depend on the size of 
the 1937 cotton crop and the volume 
of hog marketing. 


CROP COSTS.—Land values are 
expected to continue the gradual rise 
begun in 1933. 

Farm wage rates will continue in 
1937 the slow rise of the last three 
years due to an increase in both the 
nonagricultural and agricultural de- 
mand for labor. : 

Farm machinery prices during 
1937 are expected to remain at ap- 
proximately the 1936 levels. 

As to fertilizer, prices will prob- 
ably average somewhat higher than 
in 1936, but not greatly different 
from the 1910-14 average. Total 
sales will probably be the largest 
since 1929-30. 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 





I’ve only got one rule o’ behavior. It’s 
wrong for me if the world would be a 
mess if everybody done it. 


I’m never afraid o’ bad people. The 
ones to be scared of are the good ones that 
ain’t got a lick o’ sense. 

Bein’ proud o’ my pie crusts ain't 
wrong. If a thing does me good and don't 
hurt nobody else; you can’t make me be- 
lieve it’s a sin. 








‘61 











DE LAVAL 
WORLDS 
BEST 
SEPARATORS 
and MILKERS 








Every cream producer should see and 
try a new De Laval. They are the best 
separators in De Laval’s 59 years of 
leadership. In skimming efficiency, ease 
of running and durability nothing can 
compare with them. Thousands of users of 
old or worn separators are losing enough 
cream to pay for one in a year’s time. 
See your De Laval Dealer for a free trial. 

$30.00 and Up— 
$1.00 a Week Payments 

Everyone can have a De Laval quality 
separator —for there are 16 styles and 
sizes, ranging in price from $30.00 up — 
sold on payments as small as $1.00 a 
week, so that they will pay for them- 
selves out of cream now being wasted. 

De Laval Milker Outfits 
$145.00 and Up 

De Laval Milkers are in the same class 
as De Laval Separators—the world’s best. 
Thousands in use, milking the highest 
producing cows. Nothing will give a 
dairyman greater profit or satisfaction. 
They milk better, faster and cleaner. 
Outfits priced from $145.00 and up. 


See your De Laval 
Dealer or mail 5 
coupon. 


- MAIL COUPON - 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6931, 
New York, 165 Broadwa 
Chicago, 427 Randolph St. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me, with- Separator [) 
out obligation, fall in- Milker 
formation on check which 


Name ....... Shadbepeaeee ene wes te mee 
TMG 4:2 uicae eden eeeeeesateseee evant 
State...... R. F. D.......No. Cows.. 


AGENTS $514 D 


Everybody needs food. 
Our unique plan gives 
you opportunity for 
amazing profits. Both ~ 
men and women wanted 
at once. Make up to $14.00 in 
a day. New Ford Tudor Se- 
dan givén as a bonus in addi- 
tion to your cash earnings. 
No experience or previous 
training required: 50 
famous ZANOL Prod- 
ucts—all fast sellers 
—Tea, Coffee, Foods, 
Soaps, Cleaners— 











other things needed 
daily in the home. 
Big orders. I send 
everything. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write 
quick for free facts. 


ZANOL PRODUCTS CO. 
4753 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































ONE-MAN SAWMILL- 
URN REES INTO MON! ‘ H A BEL 


ELSA’ 
Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, positive 


and 
BELSAW MACHINERY Co. 
Davidson Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED: civic 


200 positions now open with 
nationally known A-1 cor- 
poration. Inspect and service Underwriters’ 
approved safety devices—estimated more than 
five million in use. Also to train for County 
Dealership for new, tented an ‘lusi 
safety device. Big profits from both service 
and “‘Dealership.’” Write details about your- 
self. RAY C. HAHN, G.S.M., Dept. 79-12, 
P. 0. Box 983, Dayton, Ohio. 


































Factory, 


A BUY MONUMENTS DIRECT 





SAVE BDe ee 
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Georgia, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION, 
Alabama, 
other editions as per list below. 


covering 


ard Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


one word each initial, 
P= Fa a initial in your name and addr 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
ees. Give two 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 







































Edition— Circulation— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 

Ga.-Ala.-Florida..... 175,000 10c a word $10.00 per inch 

ba cGitions Mississippi Valley 160,000 9c a word .20 per 
—- you wish Carolinas- Virginia 215,000 18¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
; to use. a. 175,000 T ind So. Oklah 100 5 pe sit:o0 ber inch CLASSIFIED ADS 
OXAB.. wwe eesnee ’ exas a ahoma....... ic a wor . per inc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER ALL FIVE EDITIO? 850,000 WHOIS POU oa os taceeis vig sae 45c a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY 

Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








—_ your ad with remittance to reach our 
not later than the 1st of mon 
a ll rs the month of publication. 


222. a 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





oor? POP 


Farms for Sale 


Selected Farm Bargains—10 States, Great Lakes to 
famous Ozarks, Ohio Valley, Sunny South-——-Many stock- 
ed, equipped; easy terms. Free monthly catalog. United 
Farm Agency 330-FP Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Attractive Farms and Grazing ‘Lands for Sale—W. ater- 
ed by large overflowing wells. W. M. Wedgworth, 
Wedgworth, Alabama. 








Estates, Farms, Country Homes- “Near | Washington. 
Buell Farm Agency, Herndon, Fairfax County, Va. 

Before Buying, Get Our List. 
pany, Forsyth, Georgia. 








“Rhodes Realty. Com- 





Farm and Timber Land for Sale. Jimmie McNeill, 


Sheridan, Arkansas. 


Alabama 


For Sale—390 Acres Land—Farm, timber land, pas- 
tures; mules; all my farm tools; bees, chickens; fish 
, and crops—corn, hay and syrup. If interested, 
see or write me. R. B. Bailey, Route 2; Gordo, Ala. 








90. Acres Good Land—Five-room house, sleeping porch, 
Delco lights; tenant houses; near railroad junction; good 
community; school, church. If interest, write, Ed Kemp, 
Choctaw City, Ala. 





Several Desirable Farm Locations—Forty-Acre Tracts, 
four dollars per acre; one-third cash. Healthy, white 
community. E. E. Todd, Riderwood, Ala. 


; Florida 


Owner Disabled, Sacrifices Good ‘80-Acre Stock, Poul- 
try Farm—Fenced. Timber; unlimited grazing; fine 
house, outbuildings, implements, furniture, $2,000. 
Rev. Eck, Bay Station, Jacksonville, Florida. 








For Sale—40-Acre Farm—Good buildings; small peach 
orchard and vineyard. Cheap for cash or on terms. See 
or write, A. D. Varnum, Oxford, Florida. 





Georgia 
Good Farms in Southwest Georgia—Tobacco, Cotton, 
Corn, Peanuts, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Beans, Sugar Cane, 
Tung Oil, Pecans insure cash income each month of the 
yer. bite! me your wants. F. L. Gibson, Thomasville, 
yeorgia 





Texas 

Why Pay Rent — When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and "South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
and fertile soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent 


schools. Let me send you our agricultural publication, 
“The Earth.’’ Write today. M. C. Burton, General 
Freight and_ Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway. 


21 Santa Fe Building. ‘Aunariilo, Texas. 


Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


and Onion Plants—All leading va- 
By express, 75c per thousand, f.o.b. 
1,000, $1.50. 


Cabbage, Collard, 
rieties now ready. 
Tifton. Postpaid: 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
The Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 





‘.0.d.—Quality Plants—Leading varieties Cabbage, 
winier heading; White Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onions 

500, Oc; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.60; 5,000, $3.75. 
if P. 


Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—-Five leading varieties— 
One dollar per thousand, postpaid; sixty cents per thou- 





sand, express, collect. Onion Plants same price. Redland 
Farms, Odum, Ga. 
Frostproof—Leading Varieties Cabbage and Collard 


Plants—1,000, 
anteed satisfaction. 


85c, delivered; 5,000, 
Lee Crow, Route 2 


$2. 75, collect. Guar- 
, Gainesville, Ga, 





Millions Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants—Now 
ready. All leading varieties—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. By 
e express, 75e per 1,000. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


F rostproof Cabbage Plantss60c 1,000. All the lead- 
ing varieties now ready. Also White Bermuda Onion 
Plants—75e 1,000. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 








Cabbage, Collard, Onion Plants—Leading varieties— 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid; 75c¢ 1,000, collect. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Calvary Plant Farms, Calvary, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants*— 500, 50c; 1,000, 75ce; 
10,000, $5.00. Bermuda Onions—$1.00 thousand; 10,000, 
$7.50. Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 








Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, and Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—60c per 500, 90c 
per 1,000. H. P. Faulkner, Route 2, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants — Wakefield, Copenhagen 
Market—90c 1,000; 5,000 lots, 75c. Twenty-four-hour 
service, Gardner’s Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. 


Fall Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand, prepaid; express collect, $1.00 thousand. W. J. 
Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 








Early Jersey Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
1,000, 75c, delivered; 10,000, $6.00, collect. W. O. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 





C.0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Lead- 
ing varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, 95c; 2,000, $1.75. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 





C.0.d. ~-Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants Now 
50e; 1,000, 80c; 2,000, $1.50. Georgia 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 








Frostproof Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards— 
C.0.d.: 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c. Lewiston Plant Farm, 
Lewiston, Georgia. 





Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, and Collard Plants—500, 
50e; 1,000, 75e. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


Poultry Farm—2,000 Leghorn Hens—124 Acres. Box 
326, Dublin, Texas, 








Virginia 
Hundreds of Farms, — Free Catalog. 


Chase City, Va. 
Plants 


Belt Realty, 











POTION: — IN THE pecans OF PLANTS 
mail, the buyer is sapenien to pay tation 
eee the advertiser quotes ‘prepaid 


ee 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall sovern trans- 
actions be A our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Gorgeous Gladiolus—100 blooming bulbs, mixed colors, 
$1.00, postpaid. Arthur Ryon, Altamonte Springs, Fla. 














Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Special, December — Growing from Ferry'’s special 
strains seeds; large, stocky; Atlantic Coast grown. 
Choicest Cabbage Plants; varieties, winter, spring head- 
ing, Collard, Drumhead, Savoy Cabbage—60c 1,000; 
5, 50. New York, Big Boston Lettuce, $1.00. 
Prizetaker, White Pearl Onion Buttons—50c gallon. 
Oldest state growers. We guarantee satisfaction. Best 
live ng delivery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, 
Franklin, Va. 


ged bgt ad Cabbage Plants Ready Now— 

ig, well rooted. Varieties: Early Jersey, 

Charleston "Wakefield, Flat Dutch, and Copenhagen. 

Prices, 500, $1. 1,000, $1. -50, postpaid; 2,000 for 

$1. 1 5,000, $3. 75; 100,000, $65. 00, express collect. = 
muda Onion Plants, same price. Pro 








Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Copenhagen, Dutch—Post- f 
Balas a 60c 1,000, 90c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 
jeorgia 


All Varieties Cabbage and Onion Plants at $1.00 per 














thousand. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants — $1.00 thousand, prepaid. — Fossett 


Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





Flowers 
Special Offering of Hardy Plants for Fall Planting— 
Delphinium and Columbine, strong, one-year plants, 50c 
per dozen. Pansies, Forgetmenots, and English Daisies, 
25e per dozen. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Breece’s Greenhouses, Delaware, Ohio 


100 Giant ee. as 10, prepaid. 


sery, Rembert 
Kudzu 


Kudzu hay plant, gully stopper, 
and land builder. For information, write the oldest and 
most experienced grower now offering roots for sale. 
Rock Glen Farm, 93 Peachtree Place, Atlanta, Ga. 





Evergreen Nur- 











Boysenberries 

Boysenberry—World’s Largest Vineberry—Taste re- 
sembles raspberry. Extremely hard; evidence, August 
Country Gentleman. Immense profit if planted now. Pre- 
pay from Virginia, Oklahoma, original California plant- 
ings: 10, $2.00; 100, $12.00. Free pictorial pamphlet. 
Quantity price. Dealers wanted. Rancho Verdad, Men- 
tone, California. 

Boysenberry—The sensational berry of this generation. 
Enormous size iy delicious flavor. Illustrated descrip- 
tive circular. shly dug plants, prepaid, 10, $2.00; 
100, $12.00; 1,000" $100.00. Supply limited; get your 
order in early. Townsend and Abell, Irvington, Mobile 
County, Alabama. 

Boysenberries—Enormous fruit; rich, exquisite flavor. 
Aristocrat of vineberries. Heavy, prolonged bearer; 
highly profitable. Strong, vigorous plants, 10, $2.00; 
100, $12.00; 1,000, $100.00, prepaid. Smali deposit re- 
serves order. Thatchers, Grand Bay, Alabama. 











‘omp 
isf action guaranteed. Telephone 802, Bonnie Plant Nine. 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Millions Frostproof Cabbage—Genuine Bermuda On- 





ion, Heading Collard Plants—All varieties. Prices—By 
mail, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1. 00. By ex- 
Ca and Collard, $1.50 ‘crate 2,500 plants ; 


3580. age 
Teast crate Onions, 6,000 plants. Shipping ‘daily. Gulf 


t Plant Farms, Bon Secour, Ala. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties—$1.00 thousand, 
mailed; 75c thousand, expressed; 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, 
$4.75; 25, ~ atl 50; 50,000, $22. 50; 100,000, $44. 50. 
“Cash with order; money order preferred. Gainesville 
Plant Farm, ‘Gainesville. Ga. 


Millions Fresh Plants Ready—Cabbage, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, also Flat Dutch—60c 1,000. Let- 
tuce, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts—$1.00 1,000, express col- 
leet. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Virginia 


White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants, Jerseys and 
Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1.00 per 1,000, postpaid. 
Large quant!ties cheaper. Geo. R. Hunt, Kathleen, Ga. 


heme Buying) Ar ae oe vd Be ge and Onioh Plants, 
whole ces. growers 
Virginia, J. * Pe Counelil Company, Franklin, Va. 














Boysenberries, Thornless Youngherries—‘“World’s Best 
Berries’’ — Catalog. Hirschi’s Youngberry Gardens, 
Oklahoma City. 





Strawberries 


Certified New Ground Strawberries—Roots moss wrap- 
ped. Blakemore, Klondyke, Missionary, Gandy — 500, 
1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $12.00; 10,000, $23.50. Pre- 
: 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,00 6, $3.00. Aromas, 25c 
thousand additional. ‘Fairfax, Dorsett, Southland, Bell- 

Premier, 50 


Mastodon Everbearing, 
1 $3.00; 500, $4.50; 1,000, 
Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 


Missionary, Aroma, Blakemore Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand, collect. Brandywine and Fairfax—100, $1. 
Youngberries and Dewberries, 25, $1.00; 50 Fairfax, 5o 
Brandywines, 25 Youngberries, 25 Dewberries, all $2. 
prepaid. Hinkle Plant Farm, Cullman, Ala. 

High Yielding—Missionary, Blakemore, Great Scott, 
Klondyke—100, 35ce; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.06, delivered. 
Packed right. Guarantee safe arrival. Cupp Plant Co., 
Cullman, Ala. 


$8.50. 











Cabbage, Collard, bee vrate a Ready—200 
500, 60c; 1,000, Good plants, prompt 7 oad 
Mississippi Plant hallo Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Strawberries 


Rayner’s Strawberry Plants—Famous for high quality, 
low price. Send now for new illustrated Berry Book. 
Contains detailed cultural directions; fully describes 36 
leading varieties, including Catskill, Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Mastodon, Gem, and valuable suggestions on getting the 
most from your berries. Write now; a postal will bring 
your copy Free. Rayner Brothers, Box 32, Salisbury, 
Maryland. 
Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Fairfax, aay. 
Klondyke, Mastodon, Progressive Everbearing—$4.0 
1,000; $2.00, 500, postpaid. Cason’s Strawberry Nur: 
sery, Lykesland, 8S. C. 








Millions Genuine Maryland Missionary Strawberry 
Plants—$1.50 per 1,000 at Castleberry. Thurmond Farm, 
Castleberry, Ala. 





Certified Missionary, Blakemore Plants — $2.00 thou- 
sand, delivered. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 





Youngberries 


Youngberries; Latham, Van Fleet, Cuthbert Raspber- 
ries; Lucretia Dewberries; McDonald, Fgh caee vids Early 
Harvest, Alfred Blackberries—10, 50c; 25, ’ 
$1.75; 100, $2.50; 1,000, $15.00. Shelby Plant y 
Memphis, Tenn. 





New Patented Thornless Youngberry — Finest berry 
imaginable. Dozen, $2.00; 25, $3.50; 100, $7.50; 1,000, 
$35.00. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 





Nursery Stock 
19— 2-YEAR ROSES —19c 


HARDY MONTHLY BLOOMERS THAT WILL 
PLEASE THE MOST EXACTING. 


Astounding New Nursery Offers. 


Send your order to one of Texas’ leaders in 
the nursery field. All stock inspected by 
the Department of Agriculture, and guar- 
anteed true to name. Now is the best month 
to plant. RUSH YOUR ORDER. 


2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES—Red, Pink, Shell, 
Salmon, White Radiance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, 
Edel, Columbia, Briarcliff, LaTasca, Austrian Cop- 
per, Persian Yellow, Hollande, F. 8S. Key, Lady 
Hillingdon, Luxemburg, Sunburst, Hadly, J. L. 
ock, Ami Quinard, F. W. Dunlop, Mary of Ill- 
chester, Milady, Rose Marie, Nuntius Pacelli, Pris- 
cilla, Lafrance, Paul Neyron, K. ictoria, Druski, 
Margaret McGredy, Bettie U prichard, Lady Ashton. 
CLIMBING ROSES: Talisman, Columbia, Pauls 
Scarlet, Dr. Van Fleet, Cherokee Pink, Pres. Hoover. 
ALL 2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES... .Each 19c. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS—Red Dogwood, White Dog- 
wood, Deutzia, Mock Orange, Forsythia, Weigalia, 
Spirea Van Houtte, Spirea Billardi, Bush Honey- 
suckle, Calycanthus, Spirea Rosea, Red Snowberry, 
Red Althea, Rose Althea, Vitex. A oF 
THESE SHRUBS—2 to 3 ft. size.............. 19¢ 
We eee Ss Baie hat as Meee eer. OR 
BARGAIN OFFER No. 15—12 two-year fleld grown 
roses, assorted colors, our meloction. for $1.50, postpaid. 
BARGAIN OFFER No. 36—100 Amoor River Privett 
Hedge plants for -00, postpaid. 
These are strong, 1- -year plants. 
BARGAIN OFFER No. 22—20 E J i 


POPP CS oe | 
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Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees for Fall and Winter Planting—400,000 
Peach Trees—Ali the old and newer varieties in all 
grades at very reasonable prices. 250,000 Apple Trees— 
one and two year old. Pear, Plum, and Cherry Trees. 
Raspberry, Blackberry, and Strawberry ws Gomme 
Vines. Full line of Ornamentals. Large st 
stock of fruit trees, vines, and plants -" of the Minnis. 
sippi River, at prices you can afford to r Fall 
Price List with latest revised prices now ready. Gat it and 
our large descriptive catalog. They are Free. We espe 
cially cater to the trade of the Large Commercial Or 
chardists. Well known and do business in every state 
and in Europe. A postal card will bring you the whole 
story. Write promptly. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. 
Box A, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


Peach and Apple Trees—5c and up—yYellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Grape Vines, 3c. Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Nuts, Pecans, Ornamentals. Free catalog. Ten- 
nessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 








We Sell on the Installment Plan—Best Varieties— 
Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 3c. 
Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c; Catalog Free. Benton 
Ccunty Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas 


Peach Trees — Leading Varieties—$55.00 thousand; 
$6.00 hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Grape, Fig, Apri- 
cot, Pecan, Walnut, Plum, Ornamentals—Right prices. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 








Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Camellia Japonicas, other Plants. 
Prices reasonable. Free catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, 
P. O. Box 910-B, Augusta, Ga. 


Peach Trees — Leading Varieties — $55.00 thousand. 
Travis Bros. Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 











Send for Catalog General Nursery Stock—Prices rea- 
sonable. Lanier’s, Florala, Alabama. 


Concord Grapevines—7e; 100, $3.00. 
Leakesville, Miss. 


Pecan and Fruit Trees—Dealers wanted. Wight Nur- 
series, Cairo, Ga. 





Stovall Nursery, 








Tung Oil 
50,000 Certified Tung Trees—4 to 7 feet. Information 
on request. Juelf’s Nursery, Alachua, Florida. 


Tung Nuts—Selected for Seed—Year-old trees. Box 








Evergreens, 1-year plants for. * $1.00, postpaid. 

BARGAIN OFFER No. 3—40 “Assorted Iris Bulbs, 
fine blooming size, for .. . $1.00, — 

BARGAIN OFFER No. 94 — 50 Mexican Tubero 
‘‘Bulbs,”’ blooming size, for... . $1.00, postpaid. 

BARGAIN OFFER No. 88—5 Peach, 3 Apple, 1 Apri- 
cot Trees, 2 to 3 ft. size, our selection, for only $1.00 
postpaid. 

PEACH TREES—Elberta, Arp, Early Elberta, Min- 
nie Stamford, Indian and Chinese Cling, Red Bird, 
Slappy, Carmen, gg Ross, Gov. ogg, Dwarf 
Japan, Golden Jubilee, J. H. Hale. PRICES: 2 a 
3 foot size 

3 to 4 ft., 19¢; 4 to 5 ft 5 to 6 ft., 36c. 

PLUM TREES—Blue Damson, ‘Abuedanes, America, 

ickson, Bruce, Burbank, ae, Red June, ild . 
Goose, Opata, Shiro. PRICES: 2 to 3 ft. size, ‘‘17c’’ 
3 to 4 ft., 2le; 4 to 5 ft., 32c; 5 to 6 ft., 39e. 

APPLE TREES—Delicious, E. Harvest, Red June, 
Yellow Transparent, Yellow Delicious. 
PR OO Br ine ios Real dine bs aiecaln eves cue Se 

3 to 4 ft., 26c; 4 to 5 ft., B2c;, 5 to 6 ft., 41e. 

Paep a A ral Keiffer, Bertleti Pineapple. 

Pei Ee FS rr ee Pee 29¢ 
3 to 4 ft, 39c; 4 to 5 ft., 59c. 

APRICOT — Early Golden, Early May, Moorpark, 
Royal—2 to 3 ft., 19¢e; 3 to 4 ft., 26c; 4 to 5 ft., 39e. 

GRAPE VINES—Carman, Concord, Niagara, White 
Bell, Comphatia Matty, Ellen Scott. Btrons plans, 
Each ben 1 

FIGS- ieean. Turkey, Mignolis. Strong plants. . 25¢ 

EVERGREENS—Abelia,, Euonymous Japonia, Nan- 
dina, Italian Cypress, Baker Arborvitae, Berkman 
tolden Arborvitae, Rosedale Arborvitae, Wax Leaf 
Ligustrum, Lodense Privett, Golden Privett, Globe 
Arborvitae, Spreading Cypress, Santolina, Red Leaf- 
ed Barberry. PRICES: Nice strong plants, field 
grown, each net 

DECIDIOUS SHRU BS. — Hydrangea, Crepe Myrtle, 
Scotch Broom, Flowering Almond, Bird of Paradise, 
Russian Olive, Snowball, Smoke ‘Tree, Prunus Pis- 
sardi. Any of these Rare and Beautiful Shrubs, 
each, only ... , (Large Size) 35¢ 

WRITE FOR PRICES — “Peontes, Dahlias, Tulips, 
Crocus, Hardy Phlox, Hardy Lilies, Hardy Peren- 
nials, Chrysanthemums, Greenhouse Plants, Cactus, 
Pecans, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse- 
radish, Shade Trees, Climbing Vines, Hedge Plants, 
Seeds. Its yours for the asking. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
M BACK. 


ONEY 





WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE-—SHIP C.O.D. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


Waxahachie, Texas. 
One of Texas’ Largest Mail Order Nurseries. 





100 New Dorsett Strawberry Plants—$1.25, postpaid. 
Other sorts, write for wholesale price list. Chattanooga 
Nurseries, ‘Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New catalog Free. 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, ete. 
Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


- 








157, Picayune, Miss 
Seeds 


AUSTRIAN PEAS, VETCHES 


RYE GRASS, RESCUE GRASS, 
BROOKS COUNTY and ABRUZZI RYE, 
SEED WHEAT and SEED OATS, 
NITRAGIN INOCULATION. 


V. R. BUSH & CO., Albany, Ga. 





a Varieties—New crop, recleaned Lespedeza Seed. 
y Beans, and Field Peas. All seed cleaned, sacked, 
= shippd right. Cuaranteed satisfaction, based on our 
ten years’ experience. Write or wire. Farmers Imple- 
ment & Seed Company, Halls, Tenn. 


HARDY Reclesned ALFALFA SEED, $9.90; 
GRIMM ; WHITE SWEET CLOVER, 
$5.50. tt. bushel, track Concordia. 
Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


Nursery Stock—Look for our ad in this issue. Many 
new bargains, prices.. Naughton Farms, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 











Buchanan’s New Catalog—Ready soon. Mailed Free. 


Buchanan’s (41st year), Memphis, Tenn. 





Cotton 


SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 


MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 


FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 


Department B, 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 


Buchanan’s Recleaned Half and Half Cotton Seed—_ 
Grown along northern edge Cotton Belt. Will mature: 
10 to 15 days earlier than seed grown south; will produce 
more dollars to an acre Raa ng any cotton. Our 40 years 
reputation as seedsmen back of these seed. 100 Ba 
$4.50; 500, $21.00; 1,000 $40.00; "to, $75.00. Catalog 
Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 








Recleaned, Graded Half and Half Seed. John A. 


Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 
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Classified Ads 


Cotton 
B. L. MOSS’ D. & P. L. No. 11 


With a lint percentage like Half- and-Half 
and 1-inch to 1 1-32-inch staple, early and 
extremely prolific, here is the best cotton I 
have ever grown, All my seed are from 
pedigreed stocks, privately ginned and pure. 
Write for Literature and Prices, 


B. L. MOSS, SOSO, MISS. 








Crook Bros. Half and Half Cotton Seed — Machine 
culled, graded and recleaned. Also Crook’s Prolific 
White Giant Corn. Our illustrated folder is Free. Ad- 


dress, Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 


Make Sure of Maximum Stands 
and Yields by Insisting on Seed 
Treated with 2% Ceresan, 
Better results more than repay the slight extra cost. 
Treatment prevents the seed from rotting ynder 
unfavorable soil conditions and also reduces seedling 
damping off. Write for list of breeders supplying 
2% Ceresan-treated seed; also Free Booklet 26-0. 
BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 








Get Our Low Fall Prices on Improved Stoneville No. 2, 


os and Half-Hailf Cotton Seed—They’!l make you 
jore money. Write Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Georgia. 


‘NEW STRAIN, PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


Three weeks earlier. Runs away from boll_weevil. 
1 1-16 inch staple; 3% better gin turnout. Increase 
=. Leg l go cae > or gin turnout (either) more 
seed. Increase in yield pays two 
fertitines Sine (a four-fold profit). 
Write Card for Catalog Describing Fully. 
Reduced Prices for Early Fall Shipments. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Megr., Commerce, Ga. 








Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Best by test. Three-Bale Acre 
Cotton. Send for Free circular and prices on Heavy 
Fruiter Cotton Seed. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 





RAISE THE BEST COTTON YOU HAVE EVER 
GROWN from the BEST SEED YOU HAVE EVER 
PLANTED—We have those seed. Write us for full 
description and very reasonable prices. 

DIXIE SEED COMPANY, COMER, GEORGIA. 


Sure Crop Cotton -— Three Bales Per Acre—Special 
seed prices. Manley’s, Box 1315, Atlanta, Ga. 








Ginseng 


Quarter Acre Ginseng Roots Worth $4,000—Plant seed 
now. Information, stamp. Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 





Tobacco 
HIGH GRADE TOBACCO SEED 


‘Y/can furnish all of the most popular varieties of 
Tobacco Seed grown; cleaned and treated by the most 
improved methods. My seed are true to type, clean, 
and of high germination and produce the highest 
quality tobacco. I have had twenty-eight years’ ex- 
perience in producing the BEST SEED. 

Write for Description and Price. 


MILL RUN FARM, Bowling Green, Va. 
W. W. Green, Proprietor. 





Certified Tobacco Seed -— Grown from best improved 
strains, All seeds grown by me in separate fields, in- 
spected and bagged. Each variety especially selected for 
ceeeetts type and heavy yields. White Stem Orinoco 

Strain 1; Virginia Bright Leaf Strain 1; Bonanza Strain 
1; Gold Dollar Strain 6, grown from Coker’s treated and 
tested. Ounce, Bi pound, $6.00. C. E. ‘Bell, Route 1, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


For Better Crops—Plant Moss’ Dependable Tobacco 
Seed—Raised from best improved strains. Eighteen 
years as grower; all seed grown by me, on separate farms. 
Field selected, recleaned, Gold Dollar, Yellow Mammoth, 
Stem Orinoco, Bonanza, Fau- 
cetts Special, Golden Seal ™y 50 pound; 50c ounce, post- 
paid. Cash with order. W. B. Moss, Varina, N. C. 


Bonanza, Jamaica, Virginia Bright Leaf, Gold Dollar 
(one year from Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co.), White Stem 








Orinoco, Cash, and Yellow Mammoth—Treated, tested. 
First six varieties a Ounce, DS ea pound, $6.00. 
H. P. Webb, Route 5, Durham, N. C. _ 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Buy Our Master Bred Chicks—-They cost no more and 
every chick is covered-by a livability guarantee. You are 
always protected with Clover Valley Chicks. Purebred, 
sturdy stock, selected by one of America’s oldest estab- 
ag firms, hatching pad peeeding 30 years. Blood test- 

. ©. Reds, Barred, e Rocks, Silver Laced, 
Core mbia Wyandottes, Buff Gaainatene: White, a 
Giants, Light Brahmas, White Wyan pos, New Ham 
shires—25, $2.75; 50, $4.95; 100, $8.95; 500, $44. "28; 
1,000, $87.50. White, Buff Minorcas, Anconas, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Large Type White Leghorns-<-50, $4.15: 
100, $7.30; 500, $36.50. Heavy assorted, $7.90. Assort- 
ed, $6.30. Seconds, $4.90. Get prices on Baby Pullets 

and Cockerels. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. 
guarantee 100% % live arrival and replace once any you 
lose first two weeks half price. Catalog Free. Hatching 
wor, week. Order direct from this ad. Clover Valley 

try Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 





SAVE UP TO 20% ON CHICKS 
Leading Egg and Meat Breeds Includ- 
ing Buff Minorcas and White Giants. 


SHARE THE SAVINGS and EXTRA BREEDING 
VALUES IN LINDSTROM’S 25TH ANNIVER- 
SARY SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION. Enjoy 
the benefits of a QUARTER-CENTURY BREED- 
ING PROGRAM—the same program which has won 


Lindstrom HUNDREDS of AWARDS | at Official 
Egg Laying Contests. 
White Leghorns, Barred, White, or Buff Rocks, 


Reds, White Giants, Buff or White Minoreas, Orp- 
ngtons, Wyandottes. SEXED 


Catalog and Extra Savings. A postcard will d 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 


313 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 





Contract Baby Chicks, Hatching Eggs—From U. 8. 
officially approved and tested flocks. All leading varie- 
ties, eggs or chicks. Flocks under our direct supervision. 


Beautiful folder Free. Barnstable Hatchery, Nokomis, 
Tilinois. 





Ph non | Chicks and Breeding Cockerels—Dark Cornish, 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Harris’ Farm, 
Pelham, Georgia. 





y Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Hybrids—Prices 
Po, Qualls right. Hamilton's Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 

Increase Your Poultry Profits with Davis Dependable 
Chicks—Why waste money experimenting when our six- 
teen years of poultry raising is at your service. You must 
be satisfied. We guarantee 100% live delivery and will 
replace losses first two weeks at half price. Davis Chicks 
are hardy growers, develop quickly. Bred from America’s 
leading egg producing stock, Breeding flocks blood test- 
ed, selectively culled. Your choice from 22 of America’s 
leading breeds. Sexed or unsexed. Take no chances—Buy 
Davis Dependable Chicks. Write today for Free Catalog, 
advance order discount. You will always do well with 


Davis Chicks. Make better broilers, pullets, and layers 
that earn you profits. We pay postage. Immediate and 
future delivery; c.o.d. Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, 


Ramsey, Indiana. 
RUSK 4- and 6-Weeks Old 
PULLETS and SEXED CHICKS 


~ + 70C 

$2,250 IN CASH PRIZES 

FOURTH ANNUAL CHICK CONTEST 
Two Dandy Contests! $1,000 in CASH PRIZES for 
those who simply write in for RUSK’S FREE 
BABY CHICK CATALOG. Nothing to buy or sell! 
And a $1,250 CASH PRIZE CONTEST if you be- 
come a RUSK CUSTOMER. DOUBLE PRIZES if 
You Enter Before January 1, 1937. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG — Tells all about 
RUSK’S DAY-OLD CHICK rae Buff 
Minorcas, White Jersey Giants, as well as twelve 
other popular pure breeds; Rusk’s SEXED Pullet 
or Male (caponized, if desired) Chicks; started 
chicks, noun TS, etc. 13th Consec utive year blood 
testing. SENSATIONAL PRICES! 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. 


RUSK FARM, Box 1227-N, Windsor, Mo. 
Or Box 1227-N, Harrisburg, Penn, 


Seymour’s Big Surprise—not a free feed offer—Saves 
you Money on every Seymour Chick you Buy—Big, husky 
chicks from fine, blood tested, carefully culled breeding 
flocks. Foundation stock from finest American and Eng- 
lish strains. Your choice, sexed or unsexed, of 22 leading 
breeds. Seymour Chicks develop profitable broilers, pul- 
lets, and layers. Find out about our money-saving Big 
Surprise. Write for catalog and advance order discounts. 
We ship postpaid, c.o.d. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
We replace natural losses first 14 days at half-price. 
Thousands of customers say you can’t buy more profitable 
chicks, and the Big Surprise offer is something you can't 
afford to miss. Write Seymour Electric Hatchery, 
Box 26, Seymour, Indiana. 


SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
.PURE BREEDS—CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
Bg BB, BY Ub AR ee $8.90 up per 100 
M iS ..$4.90 up per 100 
Up to 20% More Meat—12 Weeks. 
Read the FACTS about BIG PROFITS in Super- 
cross Hybrids; also leading pure breeds. Most 
Profitable Meat and Egg Chicks our specialty. 
BIG DISCOUNTS ON 1937 ORDERS. 
Big Free Catalog Tells All—Send Postcard Today. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, 
Box 3010-N, Windsor, Missouri. — 























Dubois Dependable Chicks — Bred from stock with 
proven high egg records. Big, healthy, select chicks from 
large eggs. Modern Smith Electric Incubators hatch these 
youngsters. Thousands of satisfied customers set past rec- 
ord of increased profits with Dubois chicks. 100% live 
arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. We replace losses first two 
weeks at half-price. Your choice of 22 leading egg or 
meat producing breeds. All breeding flocks from high- 
producing foundation stock. All breeders selectively cull- 
ed and blood tested. We spare no effort to give highest 
quality at reasonable prices. Your choice of sexed or un- 
sexed chicks. Get full information and prices. Write for 
Free Catalog today. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


NEW FALL PRICES 
BUSH GIANT-TYPE CHICKS 


Get details. Tremendous demand sweeping 
country. Amazing new kind of diagnostic 
flock inspection. Hundreds of hardy North- 
ern bred males mated to choice Ozark fe- 
males. 52 Breeds. Day-old Pullets, Cock- 
pe Low prices. Sexed chicks, by ex- 
perts. 90% true to sex guaranteed. Free 
catalog. Easy C.O.D, terms, prepaid. 
Assorted, all breeds, grades, sexes, $5.95 up. 


BUSH HATCHERY, 
Box 1100, Clinton, Missouri. 


Greensburg Chicks Guarantee Your Share of Poultry 
Profits—Greensburg Chicks grow fast, feather evenly, and 
have more good solid meat that means more profits in 
broilers, Foundation stock from America’s leading meat 
and egg producing strains. Breeding flocks selectively 
culled and blood tested. We offer you choice of 22 popu- 
lar egg or meat producing breeds. Sexed or unsexed. 
Only best modern incubators used to hatch these real 
profit-making chicks. You can’t go wrong with Greens- 
burg Chicks. Order today for advance order discount. 
Write for Free catalog. We guarantee 100% live arrival 
and replace all losses first two weeks half-price. We ship 
c.0.d., pay postage. Greensburg Hatchery Box 27, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


DIXIE Birmingham Hatched CHIX 


100% Vitality—Easy to Raise—Profit Payers. 
Our AAA Hollywood White Leghorns from Winning 
Flocks National Egg Contests. Blood Tested by 
Licensed Inspectors 

Quick Delivery Avoids Chilling Enroute. 
Prepaid—C.0.D. Shipments. 50 100 ~=—500 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns .$4.50 $8.50 $40.00 
Large Size Wh. Legs., a Legs. 4.15 7.95 37.50 
Barred Rocks and Reds......... 4.15 7.95 37.50 

ite — and Butt Orpingtons 4. 4 7.95 37.50 
bbw Mixed . 3.75 6.95 33.75 

(Special and AA ‘Selections ‘lightly higher.) 
Heavy Breeds are from Missouri’s Hardiest, Blood 
Tested Stock. 100% "Vitality, Husky, Peppy Chicks. 
Prepaid. 100% live delivery in good order guaranteed. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
Department A, Birmingham, Ala. 

















Get a Larger Yield of Bigger Eggs with Salem 
‘Profit’? Chicks — Bred from extra-select stock with 
proven high egg production records. All breeders blood 
tested, selectively culled. We hatch in big, modern Smith 
Incubators only: Your choice of sexed or unsexed chicks 
from 22 popular egg or meat producing breeds. Why pay 
more when the best costs less? Salem chicks live, grow, 
and make you money. Write today for Free Catalog, low 
prices, advance order discount, and full information. Im- 
mediate shipment. C.o.d. Postpaid. 100% live arrival 
and half-price replacement of lost chicks first two weeks, 
guarantees complete satisfaction to you. Salem Hatchery 
and Poultry Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 





CHICKS FROM U. o sereoven FLOCKS 
BLOOD TESTE 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff ATS White 
Wyandottes, 8. L. Wyandottes, White Giants, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns. 


50 100 300 
$2. 30 $4.50 $8.50 $25.00 
We have no “‘cheap’’ chicks but ‘‘better’’ chicks a 
a fair price. All chicks prepaid ahd live tone 
guaranteed. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks 


HIGHEST QUALITY CHICKS 
QUALITIES THAT SATISFY 
VIGOROUS—LIVABILITY ASSURED 
U. S. Approved Flocks—Inspected, Blood Tested, 
Supervised by State Veterinarian. 

Our AAA Big Type Hollywood Leghorns are trapnest- 
ed (records over 300 eggs) and mated with Pedigreed 

Males from Hens laying 300-333 Eggs per Year. 
AAA GRADE CHICKS 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, and White Wyandottes. 
SPECIAL SELECTED CHICKS 
For Broilers and Friers. All leading breeds. Chicks 
from HARDIEST, BLOOD TESTED STOCK. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG AND 
LOW PRICES 
Discount on Orders Booked Now for early 
1937 delivery. 100% Vitality—Large, Husky Chicks, 
Prepaid, 100% Alive Delivery in ‘good order guar- 
anteed. Immediate shipment. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Calera, Alabama. 


Special 





“Why Not Raise Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks ?—They 
make you bigger broilers. lLivability Guarantee de- 


scribed in Free Catalog. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 


S. C. Reds, Columbia, Silver Laced Wyandottes, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, White, 
Black Giants, New Hampshires—50, $4.75; 100, $8.45; 


500, $41.75; 1,000, $82.50. Large Type White Leghorns, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Black, White, Buff 
Minorcas—$7.30. Heavy assorted, $7.40. Assorted, $5.90. 
Seconds, $4.40. Get prices on Baby eee Ay Cock - 
erels Blood tested. Postage paid. Can ship c.o.d. 
Chicks every week. Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, Mill- 
town, Indiana. 


IDEAL CHICKS ARE BLOOD TESTED and 
STATE ACCREDITED 
They lead the field in point of QUALITY. This 
month we offer 5% cash discount on orders placed 
now for delivery January, February, March. 100% 
live delivery. Reds, White and Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes White and Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons— 
25, $3.00; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.50; 500, $42.50. 
Large English ne Hollywood White Leghorns, Mi- 


orcas, and Giants— 
, $3.00; 50, ‘$5. 25; 100, $10. 00; 500, $47.50. 
epaid Prompt Delivery. eteiais Siem tu. 
orth 2 ® 
IDEAL HATCHERIES Birmingham. Ala. 
aie”. HATCHERIES is a branch of aR 
ORMAN & SONS SEED COMPANY, 
a pov concern established in Birmingham 36 


years ago. This, we feel, is sufficient guaranty your 
orders will be in good hands. (Adv. ) 











Save Money on Chicks from One of America’s Greatest 
Breeding Organizations—Famous for genuine quality. 
Represented America at World Poultry Congress, Ger- 
many. Twice selected for President Roosevelt’s Hyde 
Park Farm. Hardy Northern stock. Customers’ tests 
prove them better layers, greater money-makers, Special 
Discounts on future orders booked now. Free Catalog. 
Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. 16, Sioux City, Iowa. 


YESTERLAID CHICKS 
Bred Right—Hatched Pa mela a Right. 
Flocks 100% Blood Tested. 
Equipment pnt No Maid uit Incubation. 
Live Delivery—Prepai 
a White Rocks Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. 

50 100 300 500 i 000 
$2. ‘35 $4.00 $7.7: $22.50 35.00 $67.50 
Heavy Mixed 50, $3.75: 100, $7.00; 500, $32.5 
Other Breeds Hatched—Send for Price List. 
YESTERLAID HATCHERY, Nashvilleg Tenn. 


Our 331-Egg Hen in Georgia Contest this year is just 
another proof of the egg producing ability of the Dublin 
Farm strain of English White Leghorns. Write for 
folder and Low Prices on chicks and four-weeks pullets. 
Booking orders December to June delivery. Free feed 
with early orders. Every customer guaranteed satisfac- 
tion with chicks and service. Dublin Poultry Farm, 
Dublin, Texas. 


$6.30 PER HUNDRED — Prepaid 
100% Live Delivery—C.0.D. uments: 


Reds, White Rocks, 















100 
st 95 5 





and Orpingtons. . $3. 5 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes << oe 
White and Brown Leghorns....... a 75 8. 93 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.30 


Specially Selected Chicks slightly higher. 
Prepaid, 100% live delivery. You take no chances. 
Backed by an organization serving 30,000 customers. 

JEFFERSON FARMS, Birmingham, Ala. 

Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks—Missouri approved, 
blood tested.. Leghorns, $7.25; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, $7.75; Brahma, Minorcas, $8.40; Giants, 
$9.40; heavy assorted, $6.75; mixed assorted, $5.90, 
prepaid. Free Catalog explaining 2-week replacement 
guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 


SAVE Up to 3 Cents on COLONIAL 
CHICKS by Ordering Early 
CHICK CATALOG FREE 


As World’s Largest Chick Producers we 
can save bay money. All leading breeds. 
Also HYBRIDS and SEXED. Send for 
Special Offer TODAY. Now hatching. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 











Box 422, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
“Chicks of Distinction’’— Our high quality blood 
tested chicks make satisfied customers. Reasonable 


prices on both sexed and unsexed chicks. We guarantee 
100% alive delivery and prepay postage. Write for cir- 
cular and complete details today. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding 
Farm of the South, For six_ years 100% free 
of white diarrhea. United States. Pullorum 
cleaned. Select Chicks from U. S. Certified 
flocks. Males 200- to 315-egg dams. Approv- 
ed by Purina Research Service. Southern 
Champion Layers Chicago World’s Fair. 
Prices Reasonable — Catalog Free. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








New!—311-320 Egg-bred Chicks Cheap—Leading va- 
rieties. Thousands daily. Startling new Hybrid crosses. 
Sexed day-old pullet or male Hybrids or Pure Breeds, 
including Corn-Reds. Color catalog Free. Assorted, lay- 
ers, $5.95, 100. Ft. Smith Chickeries, Dept. 2, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


BABY CHICKS THAT SATISFY 


Mississippi’s Largest Hatchery offers out- 
standing values in Baby Chicks for imme- 
diate or spring delivery. Write today for 
prices and delivery dates. Substantial dis- 
counts on orders placed during December 
and January for spring delivery. 
MISSISSIPPI HATCHERIES, 
J. P. CLAYTON, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Sex Guaranteed—Chicks at Lowest Prices—Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 


quality. Free catalog. Clardy Hatchery, Route 5, 
Ethel, “Missouri. 
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Baby Chicks 


Buy Pinaire Pay Chicks—Best by test. Why risk your 
money on ordinary chicks when Pinaire chicks make you 
bigger broilers and more profits? Blood tested White 


Wyandottes, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, New Hamp- 
shires, Black, White Giants, Light ek Silver 
Laced, Columbia sage tens White, Buff, arred 
Rocks—50, $4.75; $8.45; 500, $41.75; 1,000, $82.50. 


Large Type White Toes "Brown, Buff Leg horns, An- 


Buff, White Minoress, $7.30. 


conas, Australorps, Black, 
Heavy assorted, $7.30. Assorted, $6.30. Seconds, $4.90. 
Get prices on Baby Pullets and Cockerels. We guaran- 


tee 100% live arrival and replace once any you lose first 
two weeks half price. Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. 
Hatching every week. Order direct from ad. Pinaire 
Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 





Hybrid 300-egg blood sexed chicks. Outlay Leg- 
10 crosses. Also 10 pure 
from 3c males to R. O. P. 


New!- 
horns. Healthier, easier raised. 
breeds. Jap sexed or unsexed; 


and pedigree sired. Poults, Ducklings, cheap. Catalog 
free. Address, Ross Salmon, Dept. 8, Bethany, Mo., 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 





Husky Vigorous SATILLA CHICKS 
Are Dependable and Easy to Raise. 
BLOOD TESTED — QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50 100 500 





AA English White Leghorns. ..$4.25 $7.75 $37.50 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks ..... 4.25 7.75 37.50 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes... 4.25 7.75 37.50 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted 4.00 7.00 35.00 


Order from us, as Short Shipping Distance reduces 
danger of chilling or overheating. 


SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 





New 
Bred Chicks- 
sands weekly. 
others. Sexed pullets or males. 
Free literature. Brookfield Chickeries, 
field, Missouri. 


HEALTHY, VIGOROUS CHICKS 


White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas. 
5, $2.25 — 50, $4.50 — 100, $7.95 — 300, $23.00. 
idee Assorted Heavy ag for Broilers 
and Fryer 
5, $2.00 — 50, $3.85 — 100, "$7.25 — 300, $21.00. 
Prepaid — 100% Safe Delivery. 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, 

Helm’s Government Approved Chicks—Winner ‘Tribune 

Chick Raising Contest. Matings contain hundreds pedi- 

greed males. Officially pullorum tested. Winners egg 

contests. Brooding Book Free to customers. Order now. 
Save 10%. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Ky. 


SOUTHERN PUREBRED HUSKY CHICKS—Thou- 


Winter-Spring Prices—Brookfield 250-320 Egg- 
Leading varieties. Sexed or straight. Thou- 
New Hybrid Crossbreeds, Cornish-Red and 
Assorted, $5.95 hundred. 
Route 7, Brook- 








Florence, Ala. 












sands Weekly. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Blood Tested Flocks 50 1 500 
pS ee $4.25 $7.50 $36.25 


Barred, White, ‘and Buff a. . 4.75 8.50 41. 
Reds. Wh, Wyandts, Buff Orp 4.75 8.50 41.2 
SOUTHERN HATCHERIES Depi. A, Jacksonville. Fia. 





Thornwood Blooded Chicks—Hatched in the World’s 
Largest Incubators. 18 Leading breeds—all blood tested. 
Make famous layers and extra large broilers. Write 
for new catalog and low prices. Thornwood, Inc., Box 
112, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PROFITABLE CHICKS — U. -Florida Approved. 
New. .Hampshires—Eggs direct im N. biciers sabrer a 14e. 
Parmenter’s Reds—Eggs direct .. 16c. 

Other Breeds on Request. 
PORT ORANGE HATCHERY, Port Orange, Florida. 





Twelve Years Rigid Culling and Testing assures 3; you 
of High Quality Sterling Chicks—Get the complete story 
by writing for new catalog describing our chicks and 
service. Sterling Hatchery, Box 19, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Chicks — Immediate Delivery — Illinois Approved — 
Blood tested for B.W.D. and typhoid. Twenty leading 
varieties. Shipped c.o.d. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Love Elm Hatchery, Box 212, Nokomis, Illinois. 





Atz's Famous Chix—Before You Buy Chicks be sure 
to read our large ad on page 58 which gives complete in- 
formation and prices on Atz’s Famous Chix. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Approved Chicks—Ideal for broilers, 


THinois U. 8S. 
Ullrich Farm Hatchery, 


layers. Special new low prices. 





Box 40, Franklin Grove, Illinois. 
For low prices, early order discounts, sexed, straight 
run, crossbreed chicks, write Smith Chickeries, Box 


S-262, Mexico, Missouri. 





Extra Low Prices—Wonderful Chicks—Circular Free. 





Adrian Hatchery, Fred Kircher, Manager, Dept. 138, 
Adrian, Missouri. 
Early Order Discount—Chicks, any breed. Hawkins 


Hatchery, Waco, Texas. 





Hybrid Chicks 
Hybrid Chicks Are Money Makers—Start laying when 
four months old. Lay like Leghorns and average nearly 
two pounds heavier. More healthy and vigorous. Cock- 
erels make two pounds in seven weeks. Four varieties. 
Write Parkin Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Black Spanish 


Black Spanish. Alious Gray, Elkmont, Alabama. 








Games 
Medium Type Dark Cornish Game Cockerels. 
Hatchery, Killeen, Texas. 


Parmer 





Jersey Giants 


Rusk Jersey White Giants — Largest chicken that 
grows—And our birds at Egg Laying Contests prove 
superiority as layers. Chicks sexed if desired. Raise 
cockerels for wonderful capons. Catalog Free. Rusk 
Farm, Box 3127-N, Windsor, Mo., or Harrisburg, Pa. 


Moore’s White Giants — World’s Fair Champions— 


Cock weighed 15 pounds. Hen layed 92 eggs 92 days. 
Free 








Chicks, eggs cheap. Also New Hampshire Reds. 
book. Jim Moore, Dept. 7, Bethany, Mo., or Nelson- 
ville, Ohio. 

Leghorns 


Brown Leghorns—Proven Merit—Choice besetting stock 
very reasonable. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 





Minorcas 


Rusk Buff Minorcas—Fine breeding, superb perform- 
ance as layers; preferred by most particular buyers as 
premium meat fowl. Chicks sexed if desired. Catalog 
Free. Rusk Farm, Box 2127-N, Windsor, Mo., or 
Harrisburg, Penn. 





Start Shoulder to Shoulder with the Pioneer Strain— 
Genuine Kircher Buff Minorcas. Years ahead in breed- 
ing for larger fancy eggs, heavier fowl. Otto C. Kircher, 
Box 1236, Butler, Missouri. 


New Hampshire Reds 


New Hampshires—From Breeding Stock Direct from 
New Hampshire. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rapid, uni- 
form growth. Early feathering. Exceptional vigor and 
livability. Lay like Leghorns. High flock average. 
Moderate prices. Catalog Free. Wm. Carmichael & 
Son, Albion, Indiana. 








(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Plymouth Rocks 











Buff Rocks, ry e , Pullets. Freshwater’s Poultry 
Farms, _Htaw Rive 
W * SR ENTE 
Masterbred White Viale foat dar — Prices reasonable. 
w.B Strickland, Carbon Hill, 
- ney 
Extra Fine Giant Bronze Breeders—Goldbank Strain 


direct. Bred for vigor, color, size, and egg production. 
Miss Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mills,N. C 


Dogs 
Coon, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit, and Combination Hunt- 
ing Hounds; also Bird Dogs—Write for Free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 


Fox, Coon, and Rabbit Hounds— 
Customer pays express. Catalog, 10 
Kentucky. 





Setters, Pointers, 
Shipped for trial. 
cents. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 





Order Now for Your Christmas Puppy!—We pay ex- 
press, no duty. Dime brings interesting photographic 
Prospectus. Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 

$15. 00 Buys 2-Year-Old Coon and Opossum Hound— 
Hunted last season; treeing good; shipped c.o.d. Coon 
hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








Coon, Fox, Rabbit, Beagle, and Combination on Hunters; 
Pointers, Setters—Cheap. Literature Free. Dixie Ken- 
nels, B-54, Herrick, Illinois. 











Lusby’s Blocky Bronze Breeders- —Trapnested, State 
certified. Lusby Turkey Farm, Owenton, Kentucky. 

Southeastern Champion Bronze Several hundred to 
select from. Lee's Turkey Farm, Red Oak, Ga. 


Purebred Narragansetts— Trio, $19.00. 
E. Hatcher, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Two or Mise Breeds 


Barred Rocks and White Leghorns — Write, 
Brooks, Ga. 


binubennce: 


Used Buckeye Incubators and other makes traded in on 
new Buckeyes—-Priced for quick sale. 2,000 eggs and up. 
Oil or electric. Write us for data on machine you need— 
we have it Buckeye Incubator Co., Dept. M-126, 
Springfiel 1, Ohio. 


Livestock 
Hogs 


Hogs Profitable — Dollar brings marvelous magnetic 


Catalog Free. 





Fancy 
Woods, 











breeding calculator and year’s subscription to ‘‘Hog 
Breeder,’’ Stockyards, Chicago. 
Berkshires 
Registered Berkshire Gilts a Boars for Sale. 


Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 





Registered Berkshires, Glenview Farm, Sevierville, 


Tennessee 





Duroc-Jerseys 
DUROC JERSEY SWINE—Registered Pure- 


breds — Raised according to government sanitary 

regulations; no worms or other parasites. 

We have large herd kept improved by continually 
adding best Durocs money can 

Our herd is headed by five boars from World’s 
Championship stock. 

Can furnish thrifty, fast-growing cherry red Pigs, 
Boars and Gilts, no kin, at reasonable prices. 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS. 

TRIPOD FARM. ALBANY, GEORGIA, 
The Southern Home of Purebred Durocs. 





e Bred to son of New Era, World’s Grand 
years. Cholera immune. Huie 
Ga. 


Gilts— 
past two 
College Park, 


Choice 
Champion 
Brothers, 
Outstanding Boars; Gilts, open, bred; Pigs—By 1st 
Junior Yearling Ind. Lorton & Sons, Union City, Ind. 





Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Hampshires 
For Sale—Thrifty Purebred Hampshires Pigs—6 to 10 
weeks old, $6.00 to $10.00 each. Duggan Farm, 
Chester, Georgia. 





Registered Hampshire Gilts, Boars, Pigs. Brookside 


Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn 





Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 


oO. I. C. or Chester White—Champion Blood Lines— 
Stock of all ages for sale. Write for circular. Shipped 
on approval. Crandells, Caro, Michigan. 











0. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 





0. I. C. Hogs—On time. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 








B. Silver O. I. C, Pigs—Ten dollars at six weeks. 
J. rf Marsh. "Collinsville, Ala. 
Poland-Chinas 


Big Type Poland China Boars — Ready for service. 
Open and Bred Gilts. Ed Wright, Alexandria, Tenn. 


Quality Poland China Breeding Stock—Disease free. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. 
Sevierville, Tenn. 








Fox Brothers, 





Tamworths 
For Tamworth Pigs, write, D. V. Hill, Bonham, Tex. 


Herefords 


Polled—Registered Bulls and mottoee—-¢ to 12 months. 
For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 








Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, 1 production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 


Dairy Goats 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Monthly Magazine, 50c yearly; 3 months, 10c. 








Two or More Breeds 


Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Choice Dairy Heifers—$6.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 











Dogs 
were». —IN oa ny nd TRAINED HUNTING 
IN TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
specified time ac- 


Unsatisfactory dogs within the 
cording to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad. buyer pays express charg: 

Ways on \returned dogs. 


ook——-Sergeant’s Famous Dog Book on Dis- 

fenegh eo on feeding, care, and breed- 
chart; 48 pages, illustrated. Meg 
‘or A’ ile x Products Corp., 1026 W. 
Broad St., a Va. 


ters, Setters, Straight Cooners, 














: A Pack of Well Trained, High Bred Fox Hounds— 





Sold on a money back guarantee. Van Dodson, Sheriff, 
Linden, Tenn. 
Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 


Elmore, Minn. 


riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, 


English Shepherd Puppies. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


~ »dales. Lee Smith, Dawson, Alabama. 





Trained Dogs. H. W. 





““Alredales,’ 





Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


100 Razor Blades, double edge, surgical blue steel, one 
tube Woodburys Shave Cream, excellent Christmas gift, 
$1.00, postpaid. F. E. Darragh, 34 Winans St., East 
Orange, N. J. 


Gifts for Mother—Write to Gift Craft, 5747 Gunnison, 
Chicago. 











Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your own 
boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales year 
after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 
home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary. Won- 
derful Opportunity to own pleasant, dignified, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh, 
Dept. L-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 








Make Big Profits—Sell Dunlap pants, jackets, uni- 
forms, raincoats, shirts. Work pants, $1.95. Dress 
pants, values up to $4.95. Largest ommissions; cash 
bonus. Garments Free to producers. No_ experience 
needed. Free Selling Outfit. Dunlap Pants Co., 
Dept. C-18, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Local Agents Wanted—To wear and demonstrate Free 
Suits to Friends—No canvassing. Up to $12.00 in a day 
Valuable demonstrating 





easy. Experience unnecessary. 

equipment, actual samples Free. H. raves, Pres., 

1300 Harrison, Dept. M-914, Chicago. - 
Agents—Smash go prices. Santos Coffee, 12c Ih. 4-oz. 

Vanilla, 8%c. Razor blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks 


chewing gum, 12c, Christmas cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 
other Bargains. Premiums. nee unnecessary. 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo 


Wonderful Opportunity to Make up to $240 in a Month, 
$45 First Week—Be a Grocery Route Dealer. I sen 
everything complete on trial; no money risk. Details 
Free. Albert Mills, 2919 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Just Send Name and Address and Receive Free Genu- 
ine numbered incense, surprise trial packages of cosmetics 
and wonderful agents’ proposition. Write quick. Key- 
stone Laboratories, Dept. A-12, Memphis, Tenn. 





Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and catalog 
of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 
money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Collins 
Chemical Co., 6-M, Memphis, Tenn. 


Make More Money Selling shirts, ties, underwear, 
dresses, hosiery, raincoats, jackets, pants, uniforms. 
Sales Outfit Free. Nimrod Company, Department 130, 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 








Start Bargain Business — Large Profits — New and 
used clothing; bankrupt and auction sale merchandise. 
Experience unnecessary. Everything supplied. Publix 
508-KN Roosevelt, Chicago. 


New Drycleaning Clothes Brush—Revolutionary inven- 
tion. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, offices buy in- 
stantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit Free. Kristee, 
Dept. 262, Akron, Ohio. 








Be Your Own Boss!—Operate used-new clothing busi- 
ness from store, home, auto. 200%-300% profit. Every- 
thing furnished. Catalog Free. Portnoy, 566-BH Roose- 
velt, Chicago. 


es Business of Your Own!—Sell Used Clothing—100% - 
300% Profit. We start you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— Free. Globe Rummage Mart, K-3238 State, 
‘hicago. 


1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Specialities, Novelties — Agents undersell stores. Free 
catalog. Jobbers, Dept. 2609, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. 











Wanted—County Dealer—Man with car to demonstrate 
and service for large manufacturer. First class job. 
249 Fyr-Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





Big Money—Sell Colored People New Hair Straight- 
ener—Upwards $25. Free Case offer. Valmor, 2241-PF 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


oe 


Agents—Saleumen 


No Boss! Sure Cash!—Resilvering Mirrors, Autoparts, 
Reflectors—Combination outfit. Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 
530, Marion, Indiana. 


ment di 


10- ~ ge + nae se nf o id, , g12.00. 00. i 
-pound pails, freig aid, 5 a 
H. Sudbury, Natchitoehes, Touist isiana. 





Wanted—Monament Salesmen—Men, Ladies — Make 
good money. Outfit Free. Write, A-39, Factory Man- 
ager, Oneco, Florida. 








New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. Sample 
Free. Bestever, 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 





Earn Chicks or Premiums—Taking Chick Orders— 
Write, Allied Chicks, Box 2, Tampa, Florida. 


Wanted — Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial 
Co., Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 


series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Hosiery 


Ladies’ Silk Hose—Long or knee lengths, imperfects, 
5 pairs, $1.00. Men’s, 16 pairs, $1.00. Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


5 Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, Postpaid, 
egy Write for New 1937 
. 8. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C 


Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hose—5 pairs, $1.00, post- 
paid. Slightly imperfect. Money-back guarantee. Para- 
mount Hosiery, Lexington, N. C. 





, $1.00. 
Bargain * sheets 








Aviation 


Get Into Aviation — Air enone pilots get up to 
$6,000 a year, mechanics $2,50 Learn at this govern- 
ment approved school. Write "he complete information. 
State age. Lincoin Flying School, 3203 Aircraft Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest ee for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss 


Books 
A library for Your Home — Here is an opportunity 
to secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 14 well 
printed and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” “a 





Beautiful ‘‘Quality’’ Hosiery—Five pairs, $1.00 (pair, 
25e). Directco, AP-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Ga. 





House Plans 
Now Is a Good Time to Build a Modern Farm House! 
We can furnish Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
cluding plans and specifications a building an 8-, 7-, 
6-,5-,4-, and 3-room house. Price is $1.50 per set. Send 
money order to—-Home Dept., Progressive Farmer- Ru- 
ralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Instructions 
Earn Money at Home writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Prepare quickly, inexpensively, under New York 
editor-writer’s experienced direction. Learn how by ac- 
tually doing practical work. For information, write 
The School of Writing, 899 DeGraw Ave., Newark, N. J. 





“‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Gr 
Tree,’’ ‘“The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ ‘‘Pere Goriot,’’ ‘‘Green Mansions,’’ ‘‘Treasure 
Island,’’ ‘‘Emerson’s Essays,’’ ‘“The Way of All Flesh,’’ 
“‘New Testament,’’ Golden Treasury of Song and Verse,’’ 
“Other People’s Money,’’ ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ — for 
20c per copy or $2.00 for 12 books.—postpaid. Mail or- 
ders to Young People’s Department, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


~The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete handbook 
for the club or community leader. Its 240 pages will 
be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, good 
manners, games, stunts, first aid, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, songs (words), camping, ete. It will be an inval- 
uable help to any group leader. And the price is only 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quanties). Send 
orders to The Community Handbook, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Massey’s Garden Book now ready—A new edition, thor- 
oughly revised by Horticultural Editor L. A. Niven. A 
114-page book chock full of information no Southern 
gardener can afford to be without. Price per copy: Paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. Send your 
order to, Massey’s Garden Book, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 











Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless collected. May's Collection Agency, 


Somerset, Ky. 





Electric Fencing 
Electric Fencing at Low Cost—Battery, power. Write. 





Meinen Sales and Service, Dept. P, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 
Formulas 
Formulas—Al! Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Indoor Paint from Farm Products—Formula, $1.00. 
Clarence Hearne, Gary, Ga. 








Frog Raising 
“Raise Giant Frogs’’—Market waiting! Start back- 
yard. Free book. American Frog Canning Company, 
(Dept. 161-X), New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Furs 
Let us Tan and Make Up your Harness, Furs, Hides, 
and turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 





Beautiful Scarfs, Capes Made from your Fox Skins. 
Samouce Fur Co., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ — $105-$175 Month. Men- 
Women. Many appointments. Try next examinations. 
Common education. Full perticulars—iist jobs—F ree. 
Write today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-52, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


If Like to Draw, Sketch, or Paint—Write for Talent 
Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. Federal 
Schools, Inc., Dept. S- 126. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Lighting Plants 
Repair Parts and Batteries for Delco Light Plants— 
Write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
250 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—Delco Lighting Plant and Radio—Sell to- 
gether or separately, cheap. Write for particulars. 
Cecil 8. Jones, Pitts, Ga 








Machinery 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our Wood 
Frame NE BURR GRIST MILL, 
Best for Grinding Bread Meal. Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN MILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 37, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Huller and Scarifier — Sell your Lespedeza Sericea, 
Crotalaria Seed at highest market prices after running 
it through the Universal machine. Write for special 
prices and literature. American Grain Separator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Clearance—100 Generators—500 Watt, 110 Volt, Al- 
ternating, $22.50; 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. 
Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus Com- 
pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


Used Tractor Parts of All Makes—Reasonable. Write, 
call. The Central Tractor and Auto Wrecking Co., 
Boone, Iowa. 


Electric Motors—All sizes; cheap. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 











Globe Company, 





Meat Curing 


Free—A $5.00 Brine Pump!—Take the guess work out 
of curing meats by pumping the curing brine into the 
center of ham. No more sour bone. We offer $5.00 pump 
Free with every order for 2 dozen Casaks Protectors. 
Write for details. Ettlinger Casaks Mfg. Co., 131 E. 
27th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for all 
makes. Complete service. Whitman Motorcycle & Supply 
Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





Help Wanted—Female 


Mothers!—Will you Wear eae Sample Dresses and 
and show to friends? Up to $22 in week, easy! Not 
house to house. Give size, age. Harford Frocks, Dept. 
K-47, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pm... 00 bay Home —- Addressing and Mailing 
teards. No ing. Complete particulars, send 10c. 
Fairview Quilt Shop, Birmingham, 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, household cement; 
101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. 105-H, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 








Of Interest to Women 
Kaytees Diaper Suspenders Improve Baby’s Health— 
Save shirts being torn with pins. Neat, comfortable; 
diapers never slip down. Kaytees Coverup Bands keep 
children snugly covered in bed. Never tears covers. 
White, pink, blue. Each article, 35c and 50c grades. 
Address Kaytees Company, Crisfield, Maryland. 


Old Books Wanted 


$5,000 Each will be Paid for certain Old Books (late 
as 1927); Magazines, Letters, yg tg ey — 
school book, story book, old Bible, travel book, 
ry book, etc., in your home may bring $10, $50, *5100 Y 
more in cash! Send 10c for latest list of ks want- 
ed. Act now! American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Dept. 1342, Chicago. 








Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile posean and 
help you get a ae job. The cost to you is small. No 
negroes taken. For free booklet, write ‘Nashville Auto 
School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. M. Earned $267, three weeks, Raising Mush- 
rooms in cellar! — Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book Free. United, 
3848-A202 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 











Pointers, 
, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap. 





“ SOLD —With a $2 


Livestock prices have shown steady gains—good breeding stock is in 
demand. Farmers now have “Cash Money” with which to buy stock. 

Every year hundreds of our readers use the Classified Columns to turn 
their surplus stock into ready cash. If you have select stock to offer then 


teli our readers about it with an ad in these columns. 
low—$2.00 will pay for a 20-word ad in our Georgia-Alabama-Florida 
edition. See rate for all five editions at top of first classified page. 

If you will let us know what stock you have to sell, we will gladly pre- 
pare an ad and advise you the cost for inserting it. Address 


CLASSIFIED AD 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


CLASSIFIED AD” 


The rate is very 


DEPARTMENT 








Sportsmen: 
Combination in 
List Free. 


Ram Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Ilinois. 


Make Christmas eenen— Wa pay %. sag for any book 
printed in the South betw 1861 1865. Write, 
James Larwood, 8 West 40th, "St., New. Tork, 


Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% 
full cash value mailed day shipment received. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. Informa- 
tion Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting Com- 
pany, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive gh by return mail. 
Satisfaction or urned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hi in. Mi lis, Mi 




















Old Money Wanted 


Old Mone: See pay age 00 for 1894 Dime, 
Mint.; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel roe 
Buffalo). I pay he penpeeme for A coins. 


for Large Coin Folde 


Ma: n much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bl h 


meal 
.» Fort Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attorneys t 
Inventors—Write us for new Free book, ‘“‘Patent Gui 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
charge - preliminary information, Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Regi ang M = Attorneys, 1774 
ym Ag Building. Washington, 


We Successfully Sell Towonttene-Foteted and un- 
patented. Write for proof, and tel] us what you have for 
sale. Chartered jeeuee of ‘American Inventors, Dept. 
85, Washington, D. C. 








nts—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman 
Reelstered Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 





Inventions Commercialized — Patented or wapetentod: 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book one hag aes Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, 








Pecans 


Wholesale Pecans — Special Offer—10 
Shell Pecans, $2.00. Write for price list. 
Peean Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


pounds Paper — 
W. J. Davis — 
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: Woolens, cheap. 


Classified Ads 


Photo Finishing 


Immediate Service! No Delay!—Roll developed, care- 
fully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six 

5e, coin. The Expert’s Choice. Re- 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minneap- 





olis, Minnesota. 


Beautiful Christmas Cards with Envelopes from your 
negative, 60c dozen; trial, 4 for 25c. Rolls developed, 
two sets dated Prints plus enlargement coupon, 25c. 
Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%ec. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’ 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
one colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25c (coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Moentone Superiod Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Immediate Service—Films Fully Developed and re- 
turned the same day received. One beautiful colored 

















Schools and Colleges 
Beauty Culture—Earn while learning. Big pay. Free 
booklet. Progressive System, 1335 Sterick Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Spray Materials 
Buchanan's a g Emulsion Controls San Jose Scale— 
5 gallons, $2.25; +f a ff $10.00. Lime 
OD. oe a , 


Sulphur—10 gallons, $4.00; 25, $8.00. Cata- 
Tenn. 





log Free. Buchanan's (41st year), Memphis, 
Syru 
Fancy Ribbon (Sugar) Cane Syrup—Papershell Pe- 


eans—Wholesale. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 





Tanning 
We Tan Hides into Harness or Lace Leather on a share 
or custom basis. Lenoir Leather Co., Lenoir, N. C. 





Tobacco 
Save on Your Tobacco—Buy direct from our Factory. 
“Kentucky Pride,’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size sacks Smoking, 
extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet Plugs, 


enlargement (or two professional enlargements), and t > i 
eight paorenees prints, 25¢. Fox Photos, LaCrosse, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., 
Wiconsin Murray, Ky. 





Embossed Christmas Cards with Envelopes from your 
ilm—60c dozen; trial, 4 for 25c. Rolls developed, 
prints dated, two. free enlargements, 25e. Reprints 3c, 
2 for 25c; 50 for 75c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

Free—Two Beautiful Lifetone Enlargement Coupons— 
Rolls developed, 25c (Photochrome colored, 50c) ; Super- 
Reprints, 2c. Work guaranteed. Quality Photos, Box 
117, Memphis, Tenn. 





Guaranteed Good Grade—Large leaf, sweet and juicy 
Chewing Tobacco, 11 pounds, $1.00; 5 pounds, 50c; Smok- 
ing, 12 pounds, $1.00. Flavoring free. Prompt ship- 
ments. Postage paid. Mrs. Bernice McLeod, Screven, Ga. 





~~ Postpaid—Very best, aged, long, juicy, mellow, hand 
picked Red Leaf. air-cured, or Burley Chewing or mild 
Smoking, guaranteed good. 10 pounds, $1.25; 100 
pounds, $8.00. Lee Scott, Dresden, Tenn. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Tenpessee’s Special—Guaranteed—Long, juicy Chew- 
ing or mellow Smoking, 12 pounds, $1.00. Aged in the 
bulk. Please send remittance with order. Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





Roll Developed with 16 Prints and 2 professional En- 
largements, 30c; 100 reprints, $1.00; 16 reprints and 2 
enlargements, 30c. Dependable, River Grove, Illinois. 





Daily Service!—Roll developed, 16 guaranteed prints, 
25c. Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Reprints, 25c. 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Two Professional Enlar, ts with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Never-fade Prints, 25c, coin. En- 
largement free. Reprints, 3c each. Prompt service. 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
25e, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
& never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

















Roll Developed, Two Sets Kleertone Fadeless Velox 
Prints, 25c. Two enlargement coupons Free. *hoto- 
shop, Sweetwater, Texas. 





Roll Developed, 8 Supertone Border Prints and 2 pro- 
fessional silktone enlargements, 25c. Texas Studios, 
PF-2, Sweetwater, Texas. 





‘Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
5e; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Two Beautiful Enlargements—Suitable for framing— 
and roll developed, printed, 25c. Photofilm, P-2424 
North Avenue, Chicago. 

Roll Developed, 2 Prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25c. Christmas Cards, 60c dozen. Summers’ Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 











Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
2 Enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
‘ansas. 


20 Reprints, 25c; 100 reprints, $1.00. Films developed, 
2 prints each negative, 25ce. Photosnaps, Kirksville, Mo. 








Tennessee Redleaf —- Choicest handpicked, mellow 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.25, 
postpaid. Guaranteed satisfaction. S$. Gallimore, Dres- 
den, ‘Tennessee. 


Postpaid—Very finest 28-inch sweet juicy Lea eo 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; extra Smoking, $1.25. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Your choice high grade fancy red- 
leaf or dark rich leaf. Nak og - pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c; 
A-grade Smoking, 10, $1.2. S. J. Rogers, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 











Kentucky’s Favorite—Guaranteed Best Grade—Mild 
Smoking or juicy red Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, 
flavoring, box plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murmay, Ky. 


Postpaid, Pathog _ Ae d mellow Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; genuine Smoking, $1.25; 50 twists, $1.00. 
Instant shipment. Buford Davis, Sharon, Tenn 








Postpaid, Guaranteed—Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.50; Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.25; 50 manufactured 
twists, $1.00. K. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 


Finest Sweetleaf Chewing or Mellow Delightful Smok- 
ing—Special advertising offer: 10 pounds, $1.00. Pay 
when received. United Farms, Fulton, Ky. 








24-28 inch, sweet, 


Guaranteed, Postpaid—Very best, 
$1.35; Smoking, 


juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden Tenn. 





High Grade Redleaf—Chew- 


Postpaid—2 Years Old, 
i juaranteed. 


ng, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. 





Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tennessee. 
Mellow, Aged Goonins. 12 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 
pounds, postpaid 3rd zone. Guaranteed 


q 

Middleton Farm, "heckingheas Ga. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged, 

co, free from dirt, trash, and moul 

J. D. Westberry, Odum, Georgia. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed —- Aged mellow Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; No. 1 Smoking, $1.25; one-pound sample, 
25e. John Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 








mellow Chewing Tobac- 
d, 12 pounds, $1.00. 








Leaf Chewing, 10 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good Red 
5; second, $1.00. 


pounds, $1.45; first class Smoking, $1.2 
Fred Workman, Dresden, Tenn. 





Roll Developed and 8 Guaranteed Prints, including 2 
enlargements, 25c, coin. Super Snapshot, Winona, Minn. 


Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 25c. 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 


Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
25¢ coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 











Two Nuborder Enlargements, 8 Nuborder Fadeless 
Prints, 25e. Giant Snapshots, Inc., Greenbay, Wis. 


15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll. Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 

20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, 2 prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago. 


Any Size Eight Exposure Roll Film Developed and 
Printed, 25e. Canton Studio, Canton, Miss. 


Produce Wanted 
ALL. CITRUS, FRESH FRUITS, 
and VEGETABLES 


In truck and car lots. High .market prices, quick 

sales, Financial responsibility assures for you daily 

returns. Our market quotations are not exaggerated 

to induce shipments. Wire or write for them. 

SCHLEY BROTHERS, ‘‘The Dependable House,” 
18 East Camden St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


5 Locations and Sales Forces to Serve Shippers. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
designs—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c. Sent c.o.d., 
plus postage. Send 10¢ with ten quilters’ na es, 
receive 24-page Color Quilt Book with patterns Ftee. 
Home Supply Company, Fairview, Birmingham; Ala. 




















Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards) large size colorfast 
prints, 59c; 4 pounds (30 verde) only $1.15. Beautiful 
Silk or eivet, 2 pounds, only 8 Sent c.0.d. Postage 
extra. Useful premium with 4 setae Patty Company, 
4264 ‘Carpenter Ave., Dept. 20, New York. 





Send two 3c stamps and receive generous sample of 
quilt Pieces and 12 Quilt Designs. Security Sales Com- 
Pany, Room 13, Marion, Illinois. - 


Make Quilts, Rugs—Assorted Silks, two pounds, 60; 
frend pounae. $1.00, postpaid, Variety Stores, Decherd, 
mnessee 


Velvet, 3 pounds, $1.00, postage extra. Percale, Silk, 
Joseph Demenkow, Abington, Mass. 














Free Catalog—Patchwork, _pmneret Materials. Rain- 
bow Silk Co., Decherd, Ten 
Radios 
Farm-City Radio — $6.95 Save half. Agents’ 


ffer. Power Plants, Windchargers., factory cost. 
Catalog. Marco, 238-E, Kansas City, Mo. 


Schools and Colleges 


$135 Month Paid Government oe Lay (Meat) 
Inspectors at Start—Age 18-45. No experience required. 
Common education. Want to qualify for next entrance 
test? Details Free. rite, Instruction Service, Dept. 
225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Guaranteed, Petieaié —- Seierted. Mellow—10 pounds 
Chewing, $1.20; Smoking, $1.00; 50 Twists, $1. 00. 
Glenn Vaden, Gleason, Tenn. 








Postpaid, Guaranteed—Sweet, juicy, handpicked Red- 
leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; mild Smoking, 0. 
Loyd Cooper, Dresden, Tenn. 





~ ‘Holiday Special- —10 pounds best grade barn 
Chewing or Smoking Tobacco, $1.00, prepaid. 
Thornton, Screven, Georgia. 


cured 
Hiram 





Rich, mellow, hand piched 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — 
‘$1.25; Smoking, $1.00 


Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 


Postpaid, Guaranteed Satisfaction—Clean mellow Red- 
eaf —- Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. 
Z. Summers, Dresden, Tenn. 








Good Tasty “Long Clean lean Redleaf— Ch chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Guaranteed. Postpaid. Woodie 
Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—24-2 8 i inches, 
10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





mellow Red Leaf—Chewing, 
$1.00. Guaranteed. Harvey 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected Redleaf Chewing, 10 Ibs., 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00; 50 Twists, $1.00. Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very finest Redleaf— —Chewing, 





8 pounds, $1.00; extra Smoking, 10. Elmer Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Natural Leaf — Chewing, 8 
pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. ©. A. Wilson, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, clean—10 pounds Chew- 





ing, $1.20; Smoking, $1.00. Jim Christian, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 
Virginia’s Golden Burly—25 hands, $1.00; 60, $2.00, 


postpaid. Frank Bonner, Alvarado, Va. 





Tombstones 
$9 Up, Delivered—Guaranteed. Thousands sold. Cat- 
ges eee Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, 
jorida. 


Trapping 
Traps, Snares, Scents—Complete Trapping Equipment. 
Lowest prices. Quickest service. Catalogue ready. 
Howe Fur, | Box PF, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Confederate and other stamps, soldiers’ let- 
ters, old envelopes. Write Mathewson’s, Jackson, Ga. 














Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send for Free copy of Booklet revealing 
Secrets of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, market information. If you write poems or mel- 
odies, send for our offer today. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. PR-1, Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 





Song Poems Wanted—Any subject. Send poem today 
for offer. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 








Look for a Spot to Irrigate 


By T. H. McHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia College 
of Agriculture 


OW that winter has come, there 

is ample time to make plans for 

next season and time between now 

and spring to put these plans into 

effect. At some time next year there 

is certain to be a drouth and even if 

it only lasts a few weeks, it will pay 

to irrigate the garden or an acre or 
two of vegetables. 

There is no reason irrigation 
should be expensive or cost more 
than the necessary labor to divert the 
water into the field. It is certain that 
in many areas in the South, there is 
a small branch or creek on almost 
every farm that can be used for irri- 
gation. All one needs to do is to 
find a place in the stream where a 
small dam will divert the water into 
a ditch so it can be carried to the top 
of the bottom and then distributed 
in furrows over the field. 


This past,season we irrigated two 
acres by using a small stream run- 


ning approximately 2,000 gallons _ 


per hour. This system was installed 
the latter part of May after 50 days 
of drouth. Costs and income were:— 


BUILDING COSTS 


Labor for diverting stream 
Labor for building furrows.. 
Labor for building and installing 





flumes Mr istessdah onvcoesbeticcdts 4 

Lumber for flumes REC ene a ee 5 

$18 

Cost of system per acre.......... 9 
CROP COSTS 

Labor for production of crops...... $12 

Fertilizers ......... 14 


Harvesting and marketing. eS. 





Omer expenses: 5.60. sustin cs 5 
$61 
CROP RETURNS 
Return from crops produced to 
August 1 Sia lekewias aie 220 
Less cost of production.............. z., Ot 
$159 


On August 1, approximately $100 
worth of turnip and other greens un- 
sold were plowed under. These couid 
have been canned. Later a second 
crop was grown on this project that 
was harvested in the fall. 


Tea Rules for Every Hunter 


@ “With the hunting season, our sympathies go out to wives 
and mothers who see their armed menfolk depart, perhaps never 
to return from the happy hunting grounds. However cautious a 
hunter may be, there is no telling when somebody else not quite so 
cautious will put a load of shot into him.” So writes Wm. H. Har- 
rison of Virginia in giving these rules every hunter should observe. 


EVER enter an automobile, boat, 
train, or bus with a loaded gun. 

2. Never point a gun at any per- 
son even,in jest. “I didn’t know it 
was loaded” has become the fool’s 
excuse at many an_ unnecessary 
funeral. 

3. Never hunt with anyone you 
know to be careless. 

4. Never load your gun until you 
are actually ready for business—in 
the woods or field is time enough. 

5. Never consider a rustle of a 
bush to be a sure indication of game. 
Often a human being may be pass- 
ing along. 

6. Never shoot too hastily. By do- 
ing so many an overanxious gunner 


has killed his best friend or best dog 
instead of the rabbit. 

7. Never drag your gun under a 
fence with the muzzle pointed to- 
ward you. Put it through the 
fence, muzzle first, and lay it flat on 
the ground before you climb through 
or over the fence. 

8. Never rest on the muzzle of 
your gun or place it on the toe of 
your shoe. 

9. Never let the muzzle touch the 
ground; dirt or mud in the end of 
the barrel makes a firearm unsafe 
to use; you may need a new barrel. 


10. Never carry your gun cocked 


or ready to shoot, especially if you 
are with anyone else. 


He Dreamed of Fresh Eggs and P oultry 


(Continued from page 58) 


ceiling to make the houses more 
comfortable for the birds. 


The brooder houses are irregular 
in size and style. He doesn’t like 
batteries, and as soon as he is able 
to get his pullets out of the brooder 
house on range he does it. While 
the pullets are on range they are in 
range shelters which are light in 
construction and can be moved from 
one field to another. 

The laying houses are built in an 
apple orchard in which are 250 bear- 
ing trees, a golden anda red variety. 

Mr. Guinn says that 95 per cent 
of the credit for the success of Peach 
Valley Egg Farm should go to Mrs. 
Guinn. Mr. Guinn delivers person- 
ally the eggs from his farm to his 
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buyers and markets all of the fryers 
and culls. While he is away Mrs. 
Guinn assumes full charge. Regular 
duties which she assumes, besides 
running the house, are to help in the 
grading of the eggs and during the 
hatching season handle a large part 
of the incubating. 


FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 





Buy and Use 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
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A S WAS suggested on this page 

last month, I have an ambition 
for our Southern States. . That am- 
bition is that we shall build here a 
great civilization that will yet. en- 
rich the history of our race. . What 
we should yearn for is that our 
homogeneous Southern people, 
bound together in a fine group of 
kindred commonwealths from Vir- 
ginia to Texas inclusive, shall. take 
the characteristic human qualities of 
our people that I described last month 
as a foundation, and on these quali- 
ties build a culture and a tradition 
whose flowering will bring-increased 
beauty and distinction to all South- 
ern life and increased pride and dig- 
nity to every Southern. man or 
woman. 


And in December—the month 
which celebrates the birth of. the 
Founder of Christianity—it seems es- 
pecially fitting that we shall: first of 
all consider what can and should be 
the genuine religious basis for- this 
finer Southern civilization. ‘For if 
we are to build any genuinely beau- 
tiful: civilization here, I believe it 
must exemplify the fundamental 
spirit of Christianity. I believe fur- 
thermore that our Southern churches 
must prepare the way for it by shock- 
ing us out of selfishness and individ- 
ualism and arousing our concern for 
all the poor, the distressed, the dis- 
advantaged, the uneducated, and un- 
derprivileged whether black or white, 
tenants or landowners, in our 
Southern States. It is primarily as 
an appeal to Southern churches to 
take this. leadership that this Christ- 
mas article is written. 

@ When Christ came to define re- 
ligion He did not say it was merely 
loving God with all one’s heart and 
mind and soul. It was doing this 
and also loving one’s neighbor as 
one’s self. On these two command- 
ments, He said—on these two, and 
not on either one singly—hang all 
the law and the prophets. So it is not 
a new or modern religion which re- 
iterates the commandment we have 
from Him, “that he who loveth God 
loveth his brother also,” but it is a 
new and mutilated theology which 
repudiates Christ’s teaching and says 
there is nothing to religion. but the 
First Commandment, or which ex- 
alts theological theories He did 
not make clear above the command- 
ments He made abundantly clear. It 
is a new, enfeebled, and un-Christ- 
like religion which refuses to put be- 
fore men the hard, high task of try- 
ing to illustrate His principles in our 
relations with our fellows and of bat- 
tling for His ideals in human society 
and government. 

And it is at this point, above all 
others, that our Southern churches 
--can make their supreme contribu- 
tion in civilization building. We do 


Learning From the World’s News 


The Part of the Church in Civilization Building 
- By CLARENCE: POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


not need to preach less strongly but 
more strongly, the First and Great- 
est Commandment—love to God 
with all the heart and soul and mind 
—but we do need to live more ear- 
nestly the Second Great Command- 
ment through which the First must 
ever find its practical. expression, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” We do not need to proclaim 
less eloquently the glories of God’s 
Kingdom in the after life, but we do 
need to work more heroically that in 
this present life God’s Kingdom may 
come and His will be done—as in 
Heaven. so in earth. - Love to the 
Founder of Christianity we need to 
preach even more earnestly than 
now, but we also need to emphasize 
an often much less acceptable truth 
—a terrible and searching truth 
which makes every day a judgment 
day; a flaming truth which the hypo- 
crite and oppressor in every age and 
land have sought to extinguish. That 
truth-is that the least of these, His 
brethren—the ragged man we pass 
on the streets or highways; a toil- 
cursed woman; a neglected child; 
and not merely the actually suffer- 
ing, but all to whom ignorance or 
poverty have shut the door of oppor- 
tunity—that the humblest of these is 
Christ’s substitute to whom in actual 
service, as individuals and as citizens, 
we must express our attitude toward 
Him, whether it be an attitude of 
genuine love or of callous indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 


@ Service to others, forgetfulness 
of self, losing one’s own life for oth- 
ers and for the cause of righteous- 
ness—this is the dominant and dis- 
tinctive note of all genuine Chris- 
tianity: the stern doctrine which 
shames every false and easy religion 
the world has known, by declaring 
that belief about God or immortality 


cannot stop with belief but must’ 


demonstrate itself in the sublimest 
and most heroic qualities which the 
Divine Nature can breathe into the 
soul of man. No church can ever 
realize the real power of the Al- 
mighty until it teaches with more 
than earthly potency that a mere 
selfish desire to save one’s own soul 
to the luxury of golden streets and 
everlasting pleasure is no more re- 
ligion than Buddhism or Confu- 
cianism is religion; that religion is 
not and never can be mechanically 
striking a selfish bargain with God 
once in a lifetime to save ourselves 
from eternal pain to eternal pleasure, 
but rather it is gloriously receiving 
that spirit of God which makes us 
forever burst the bonds of selfishness 
and lose our lives in service to oth- 
ers, following. heroically.in His train 
whenever and wherever “the Son of 


God goes forth to war” against: any- 
thing in conflict with the Father’s 
will. 


@® To learn what should be the life 
of the Christian church or the Chris- 
tian individual, we have but to recall 
that in the Last Judgment the Great 
Master does not ask us about our 
sectarian differences nor about our 
theological dogmas. What-He does 


_ ask us is this: Having received His 


spirit, He asks what we did to reveal 
and interpret it to a world that He 
gloriously calls us to help redeem. 
He does ask us whether we let our 
light shine and interpreted Him to 


- ethers—in- terms of human service. 


He does ask us what we did to re- 
lieve human poverty; as illustrated 
by the hungry and the naked; what 
we did to relieve human suffering, 
as illustrated by the sick and prison- 
ers;-and what we did to make hu- 
man life. fairer and sweeter, as illus- 
trated by hospitality and graciousness 
to the stranger, as‘ well, of course, as 
to those of our own circle of friend- 
ship and acquaintance. 


@ As I see it, there is nothing 
more significant in-all Christ’s min- 
istry than His withering denun- 
ciation, His matchless. excoriation 
of the church of ‘His own day for 
its overemphasis® on form and 
creed and dogma and ceremony, and 
its failure to translate religion into 
terms of service to others. Long 
prayers, in His. teaching, only 
brought greater damnation to him 
who devoured’ widows’ — houses. 
Scrupulous  obsérvance to the last 
degree of churchly requirements 
in mint and: anise and cummin 
was ‘rebuked unless’ accompanied 
by justice, mercy, and unselfishness. 


The heathen Samaritan who bound 
up the wounds of the wayside 
stranger was worthier than the high 
churchman who hurried on to his 
priestly tasks. And in the Sermon on 
the Mount we are expressly told that 
a man should leave his gift upon the 
altar in order to go and be reconciled 
to his brother—taught thereby that 
the mere show and appearance of 
religious form or ceremony is for- 
ever secondary to actually illustrating 
and demonstrating Christianity and 
righteousness through right relations 
with our fellows. The heart of the 
individual must indeed be made 
right, but the righteousness of the 
heart must then show itself in. work 
for others and for God’s Kingdom. 


. But here again the critic who 
wishes to escape a hard and unwel- 
come duty, and the hypocrite who 
devours widows’ houses through 
whatever modern method the law 
permits—these men will ask, “Is 
the church then to turn aside 
from its high mission of saving the 
souls of men and become a mere 
agency of peace movements, humani- 
tarianism, and protests against un- 
just social conditions or unfair legis- 
lation?” By no means. The church 
today so far from losing power to 
awaken men to the importance of 
the First Commandment, will find 
that power redoubled if it will again 
demand a high, hard, and heroic en- 
forcement of the Second Command- 
ment. The church must lay this 
duty so heavily upon the hearts 
and consciences of all professed fol- 
lowers of Christ that they will indi- 
vidually work out its application in 
their daily lives—counting it their 
highest privilege to help bring the 
beauty of the Kingdom not only into 
their individual lives but into the 
community life of every neighbor- 


hood in which they live. 
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“THY KINGDOM COME—IN JONES CREEK 
COMMUNITY” 


“THY Kingdom come, Thy will be done, as in Heaven so in 
earth,” is a prayer we.repeat day after day and Sunday after 
Sunday. Nevertheless I believe we should all be rather startled if 
your pastor or mine should get up next Sunday and pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done, as in Heaven so in Jones Creek 
neighborhood”—or whatever the name of our neighborhood may 
be. And yet if a Heavenly Kingdom within the hearts and spirits of 
men is ever to come, and prove the basts for the flowering of a 
beautiful civilization, it must spread from one little neighborhood 
to another as a result of individual men and individual churches 
praying, not. only through words but acts, the ancient petition of 
Moses, “And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us!” 
A truly;divine beauty in our lives—that is what we need to seek. 
We need not only the beauty of warmest human sympathies for | 
all the struggling, the disadvantaged, and underprivileged, but we 
need all-other forms of beauty with which the Almighty has en- 
riched the world—beauty in naturé, art, music, literature, poetry, 
eloquence, heroism, and in gracious human character and conduct. 
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S k’ Marvelous New and U.S. Patent 
tar my PRIZE FRUITS—SHRUBS—ROSES 


You never saw such a GORGEOUS Color Display as Stark’s NEW FREE Prize BOOK of FRUITS 
brings to you! Pictures on this page are just a few from nearly 1000 Stark Varieties—300 true-to-life 
illustrations by Color photo. Here are GOLDEN DELICIOUS, Queen of luscious, juicy Quality and 
Young and Heavy Bearing -STARKING (Double-Red Delicious) King of all Red Applee—JONARED, 
New Stark U. S. Patent Double-Red Jonathan shown for the first time, a sensation, coloring 
solid red—all—over weeks earlier than ordinary Jonathan. 

Here also are the huge HAL-BERTA GIANT (New U.S. Patent) Largest, Sweetest Solid Gold Plum 
PEACH (World's first Patented Peach)—Burbank’s of All Burbank’s—New Black GIANT CHERRIES, 
ELEPHANT HEART PLUM, World’s finest Free- sugary sweet, exquisitely delicious, gigantic (4 cherries 
stone Blood-fleshed, Marvelously Sweet (hardy tree, weighed full ounce). All Sold ONLY By Stark 
withstood 26 below zero in N. Y. state; bore at 2 Nurseries. YOU can grow these Wonderful 
years) — Burbank’s GREAT YELLOW PLUM New Stark Fruits in your own Home Orchard. 


| FRE BIG 1937 BOOK Shows Hundreds of 
| FINE FRUITS~SHRUBS~ROSES 


Clip and send Coupon below RIGHT NOW, this book. ely Peat Bro’s ge do “2 Residico vente 
for the Biggest, Most Complete, MOST BEAUTI- pictures and information, this Book brings NEWS 
FUL Book of Prize Fruits—Shrubs and Roses ever GASH VALUE TO YOU. U.S. Gov’t Reports prove 


A apa = eee tee there’s an enormous shortage of fruit trees. Profit 
pene a 55 tgrennntyg ow Fruits = by this! Increase your orchard! Replace old trees ! Plant 
rnamentals—/ Ig pages, each page over a foot new orchards. Stark Record-Bearing Strain Trees NOW 
long—nearly 34 foot wide—showing NEWEST, Ex- mean MORE PROFITS than ever. Stark’s NEW and 
clusive and U.S. Patented Stark Nursery Products in U.S PATENT Fruits always command a ready market 
glowing Actual Colors. It cost over $50,000.00 and at TOP CASH 
took many years’ expert horticultural experience to produce PRICES. 


e | “~ r | ™ “ 
Get FREE TREES OFFER 
Use the Coupon! When you check for the Big FREE Book, 
we also send you Stark Bro’s unprecedented new offer of 
FREE TREES to every buyer. An amazing offer! 


FREE! Home Orchard 
Planting Plans 


This valuable FREE GUIDE means BIGGEST 
© YIELDS whether you plant a few trees in your 
. Home-Yard, or an orchard of any size. Simple 
', easy planting diagrams that anyone can follow, 
, Check Coupon! 

Get STARK FREE PLANS for LANDSCAP- 


New 
STARKING 

Double-Red 

Delicious 





FREE PLANTING PL 


AN 
& FREE PLANS for |. 2 ACRE 1. 
LANI ALL |lFARM once! 






















Fe iene ANS FREE cc, _@ Stark 
New i 1ec ircie in Coupon or wri or aus di ‘ y Nurseries 
} el - Use COUPON for BIG Book ¥ 7 Box 442 
a FREE! This is your opportunity. Send for } a ps “LOUISIANA, MO. 
ELEPHANT YOUR COPY NOW. ; ; 
(Trade -Mark) Largest in the World—Oldest in America 7 »Send me FREE, ie Nee ae 


7 of FREE TREE OFFER. 


me CHECK HERE FOR FREE ORCHARD 
PLANTING PLANS. 


~ New U. S. Pat. 
GREAT YELLOW Pium 







STARK 

















57; : 
e 7 € 
WAV CRCIIEZS EBC BRO’S °° © aekemuanmenanese 
: : . Pao 
JUST CALLING ON NEIGHBORS FOR STARK TREE ORDERS | Ny rcorjies 67 1 may plant ee 
: In a recent month this year G. W. Kelly sent in orders for Stark Trees, earn- Y ~" (Number) cman ir sil pi eat mina ee 
ing him $300.57 CASH PAY. Many months Mr. Kelly makes even more. Box 442 J name = 
He had never sold trees when he took up Stark selling years ago. He found ee a ee en oe a ee ass; Ss 
the occupation so pleasant and profitable that he made it his principal busi- LOUISIANA, a 
ness. Great numbers—farmers, men of every trade and profession—are MO Sa se ei ee Rebate Woe ; 
making fine incomes SELLING FOR STARK IN SPARE TIME. Why not cone phlei 
\ > you? Check square to right for our LIBERAL WEEKLY-CASH PAY PLAN, CHECK HERE for our LIBERAL WEEKLY CASH 
te FINE SELLING OUTFIT FREE—CLIP coupon. » '[_| mn oO 

















PRIZE-WINNER 


Girl . . Dog . . Cigarette — Lucky Strike, of course. 
For “It’s Toasted,” a process which is private and exclu- 
sive with Lucky Strike Cigarettes, allows delicate throats 
the full, abiding enjoyment of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 
“Toasting” removes certain harsh irritants present in 
even the finest tobaccos in their natural state. “Toasting” 
is your throat protection against irritation—against 
cough. So, for your throat’s sake, smoke Luckies. 


Copynght. 1936 The Amencan Tobacco Company 


bd 


laahees- lit. smoke 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO — ITS TOASTED 





